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RuBBLE ROOTERS 


Surely, two burglars never made more painstaking 
preparations to rob a bank. Shinburn spent long 
weeks inventing and practicing a new technique — 
sandpapering his fingertips until they were sensi- 
tive enough to “‘feel’’ the tumblers fall on a lock. 
Nine thousand dollars was invested in a fabulous 
collection of burglary tools. 

As a “front’’, White rented space beneath the 
bank and opened an “insurance office.” Yet, after 
chipping away the ceiling one Sunday, they faced 
defeat. Instead of just an air space between them 
and the bank’s floor, they found a solid mass of 
rubble mixed with concrete. None of their tools 
could cope with this. 

Desperately, White began to patch the mutilated 
ceiling while Shinburn persuaded a dealer to open 
his store and sell some matching wallpaper. By 
Monday, White was back in “‘business”, and his 
partner was making tools to root out rubble. 

Four weeks later, they cut through 14 inches of 


Burglary of The Ocean Bank, 
New York City, June 27, 1871 


* * * 


You can probably think of several reasons why 
this crime could not succeed today. Yet perseverance 
and inventive genius perverted to larcenous ends can 
still create serious hazards for your bank. Un- 
doubtedly, you rely on the dependable, ever-present 
protection of insurance, which covers not only crimi- 
nal actions but also losses due to liability, fire and 
many other hazards. 

Have you considered, however, that maintenance 
is as important to insurance programs as it is to 
other protective devices? Only continuing, expert 
review can keep your insurance in line with changing 
conditions. Your local A&tna agent is well-qualified 
to perform this service. Using the AZtna Plan of 
Risk and Insurance Analysis, he can not only pro- 
vide the exact types and amounts of protection you 
need, but also establish a simple control system which 
permits constant maintenance of the entire program. 
You will be pleased with this proved, professional 
insurance service. 


FETNA Casualty AND SuRETY Company 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


concrete, lifted a rug by the President’s desk, 
opened the vault, and walked out with two suit- 
cases filled with $2,750,000 in cash and bonds. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Emma Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
imma Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 15 Connecticut 
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"Smart move, Son...and a good Bank’’ 


A “good” bank earns its reputation by wise management. Every 
phase of service is carefully planned to merit the public’s con- 
fidence and support . . . that is one reason why most banks use 
checks lithographed on a Safety Paper of proven quality .. . 
LaMonte Safety Paper, the standard for protection and quality 
in check papers since 1871. » » Your lithographer will show 
you samples or we will be glad to send them to you direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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JUST A MINUTE 


Convention Report 


Banxtne’s coverage of the 77th 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association at Chicago, Sep- 
tember 30-October 3, is necessarily 
delayed until the November issue. 

Next month’s magazine will bring 
a report on the meeting’s highlights 
—with plenty of pictures. 


Meet the New President 


Meanwune, we invite you to get 
acquainted (if you don’t know him) 
with C. FRANCIS COCKE, president of 
the First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Virginia, who succeeds 
JaMES E. SHELTON, president of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, as head of the Association 
for the year 1951-52. 

“Meet the new president,” (see 
page 40) is a sketch of the Asso- 
ciation’s new Number One man. Ac- 
tive in A.B.A. affairs for several 
years as member and chairman of 
the Committee on Federal Legisla- 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The photograph on our cover shows the 
American Bankers Association’s new 
president, C, Francis Cocke, entering 
the bank of which he is president—the 
First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, 
Virginia. An article about Mr. Cocke, 
giving a number of excerpts from his 
statements and speeches, appears on 
page 40 
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tion, this friendly Virginian was 
vice-president of the Association 
during the Shelton administration. 


News (For You, Perhaps) 


Banxinc introduces this month a 
new feature which, we hope, will 
be especially useful to consumer 
credit, mortgage, and savings bank- 
ers, and to trust men. 

Recent developments in each of 
these fields are reported. The in- 
formation comes from departments 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and other sources. 

And in this month’s “Washing- 
ton” there’s a résumé of the Defense 
Housing Act of 1951. You’ll find it 
on page 37. 


Remodeling? 


Ir you’re “doing over” the bank to 
make it more serviceable in these 
streamlined times, our new series 
by ForRDE STEELE will be well worth 
following. 


Chicago Hen. 105 West Adams Street, Chicee, 2. 
Ill.; Was hington office, a Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada $5.00; foreign, 
$5.50; single copies, ze cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, 
Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the 
exception of official Association announcements, 
the American Bankets Association disclaims re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed and statements 
made in articles published in this Journal. 


“It’s an idea of that new business man” 


It starts this month (page 34) 
with “Better Layout—Less Outlay.” 

Mr. STEELE, who is assistant 
cashier of the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, says: 

“The design and layout of your 
bank quarters is a fertile field for 
effecting time and money savings. 
It is worth careful study by bank 
executives and, in many instances, 
the employment of specialists.” 

He outlines some of the general 
principles that should be considered 
when a bank building is to be built 
or remodeled. 

Subsequent articles will discuss 
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Pittsburgh 


America’s floods annually destroy 
millions of dollars in property 
and leave thousands of families 
homeless. 

Pittsburgh no longer fears 
floods. Six of a planned system of 
ten reservoirs that impound the 
tributaries flowing into the 
Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio Rivers, have already 
been built! The seventh, the 
$34,000,000 Conemaugh Dan, is 
nearing completion. The end 
result of this flood control system 
will be to take ten feet off the 
crest of the rising rivers! 

Pittsburgh, with its billion 
dollar modernization and expan- 
sion program is playing an ever- 
increasing part in the nation’s 
business. For financial or corre- 
spondent banking needs, Peoples 
First National . . . with 18 fully 
staffed offices situated all around 
the town .. . is in an excellent 
position to serve you and will 
welcome your inquiries. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 


P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


good arrangements of the lobby and 
administrative areas, lighting and 
flooring, placement of teller areas 
(including drive-ins), accommoda- 
tions for clerical work,.and the book- 
keeping, proof and mail departments. 


Wheelchair Patients 


Ar its facility in the Army Medical 
Center, Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, The Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., now provides a 
special teller’s window for the con- 
venience of customers who get about 
in wheelchairs. Unfortunately, the 
hospital now has several hundred pa- 
tients who depend on that vehicle, 
and Riggs has facilitated their check- 
cashing and other bank errands by 
providing a special window reached 
by a ramp. 

The Army Center pays twice a 
month, by check, and on many occa- 
sions since the Korean fighting began 
the small office has handled as many 
as 2,000 customers in a day. The fa- 
cility, housed in a wooden barracks, 
makes all banking services available 
to the men. It is open to civilian as 
well as military personnel at the Cen- 
ter, and to their families. 

In charge is Assistant Cashier 
HAROLD S. KING who has spent his 
entire business career with Riggs. 
His job often takes him to the bed- 


sides of patients needing special help 
and advice—for instance, a quad- 
ruple amputee who wanted assis. 
tance in taking care of his many do- 
nations and gifts. Mr. KING uw. 
tangles many problems for soldiers, 
ranging from the remittance of 
funds to distant wives or mothers, 
to tracking down lost allotment 
checks. 

Riggs is especially proud of the 
fact that Major WALTER REED him- 
self, for whom the hospital wag 
named, was a customer at the main 
office on Pennsylvania Avenue. So 
was the late General JOHN J. PERSH- 
ING, who spent his last years at Wal- 
ter Reed. 


Not Yours, of Course 


Wruuam H. BUTTERFIELD, the ex- 
pert on letter-writing, offers an ar- 
ticle (page 51) calling attention to 
five common faults in correspon- 
dence. He counsels: 

1. Get the “you” point of view; 
avoid ‘“we-itis.” 

2. Get to the point, avoid “warm- 
ing-up” exercises. 

3. Be concise; avoid wordy expres- 
sions. 

4. Close each letter cleanly; avoid 
the “slide-out” habit. 

5. Make each letter a personal 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


These four veterans of the Korean fighting at the special teller’s window of 
The Riggs National Bank “roll-in” facility at Walter Reed Hospital are, left 


to right, Pvt. Vincent C. Hurley, Cranston, R. I.; Corp. Laurence F. J 


antz, 


Shutesbury, Mass.; PFC Bruce C, Clement, Dester, Me.; and Capt. Robert J. 
Wiese, Kenilworth, Ill. 
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For aggressive bankers, Christmas means 
Christmas savings plans. But many such business- 
building projects, begun with enthusiasm, bog 
down in troubles. 

It may be a matter of high clerical and account- 
ing costs. It may be a tempest in the complaint 
department. Or maybe the tellers will squawk. 

Without a sensible system, any Christmas sav- 
ings plan can be more trouble than it’s worth. 

That’s why more and more banks are using pre- 
punched McBee Keysort coupons as deposit slips 
and making their Christmas plans pay off. With 
Keysort on the job, a bank needs no special tellers, 
no stamp inventory accounting and pasting, no 
passbook posting. Customers needn’t wait in line 
for special tellers . . . and the tellers aren’t saddled 
with tiresome details. 

Upwards of ten million Americans are depositing 
over a billion dollars in savings plan accounts this 
year. Close to one third of those dollars will end 
up in permanent savings accounts. Which means 
that a Christmas savings plan can be a wonderful 
source of new business. 

Don’t miss that extra business. Put your next 
year’s Christmas plan on a good sound basis. Ask 
the McBee man near you for the full story. Or 
write us right now. 


Just sort.......count.......and file! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
+295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario 
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‘What might happen’ 
won't happen 


when you specify YA L E 


Y= KNOW the name YALE, of 
course—know it as a house- 
hold word—a synonym for fine 
security locks. 

But did you know that YALE 
makes many kinds of equipment 
for specific applications in your 
business? Yes, there are YALE 
locks and safety devices for bank 
vaults, doors and deposit boxes— 
equipment that anticipates and pre- 
vents so many of the emergencies 
and risks that can cause you worry. 

Thousands of banking execu- 


Yale 120-Hour 
Time Lock Move- 
ments give you free- 
dom from weekend 
worry and annoyance, 
give you a full meas- 
ure of extra security, 
even under the most 
extreme conditions. 


Yale Safe Deposit Locks, 
Series No. 5705. In this 
series are good security lever 
tumbler locks for door sizes 
from 11% to 10 inches. Flat or 
corrugated keys for both renter 
and guard. Many other types of 
safe deposit locks available. 


tives the country over can tell you 
that YALE’s 83 years of experience 
in developing security equipment 
plus YALE service is a hard com- 
bination to beat. Both are avail- 
able to you at any time. 

For help with a specific prob- 
lem, for information about any of 
the products shown below, or for 
all the facts on our complete line, 
write: The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. S-4010,' 
Stamford, Conn. (In Canada, St. 
Catharines, Ontario.) 


Yale Emergency 
Vault Ventilator. A 
turn of the handle inside 
the vault forces in a con- 
tinuous stream of fresh 
air, provides light and 
communication, prevents 
panic and costly emer- 
gency rescues of trapped 
personnel, 


YALE & TOWNE 


YALE is the registered trademark of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
message; avoid the “mailing list” 
tone. 

Mr. BUTTERFIELD illustrates his 
precepts with examples of the faults 
and suggested revisions. 


Taxes, Taxes, TAXES! 


Tue Federal National Bank of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, is distributing 
a leaflet which has attracted con- 
siderable attention. It’s about taxes, 

The infant on the cover seems to 
be rather disturbed by the prospect 
of owing. his Uncle Samuel the sum 
of $1,700. Would he be happier if 
he could read the copy inside and 
learn that “Every newborn Amer- 
ican baby comes into the world with 
a $1,700 mortgage on his future”? 

“Every man, woman and child in 
the country,” continues the leaflet, 
“now owes the Federal Government 
this amount. 

“One wonders if we are as watch- 
ful of current trends as we should 
be. The power to tax is, indeed, the 
power to destroy, and we seem to 
have made a real start in this direc- 
tion. 

“You want your children and your 
children’s children to enjoy the lib- 
erties you have known. You recog- 
nize your responsibility to them, 
your obligation to preserve unim- 
paired the heritage of personal and 
economic liberties which made pos- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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NEW OIL FIELDS 
EDITORIAL REPRINTED FROM The New Bork Gimmes 


THE ROLE OF THE 
PROFIT MOTIVE 


This editorial appeared recently in one of America’s 
great newspapers. THE NEW YORK TIMES notes par- 
ticularly the many skills and the great risks involved 
in the search tor oil. 

The development of new sources of oil is only one 
phase of oil company rivalry. The oil must be taken 
from the ground, refined into finished products, trans- 
ported by pipeline, tanker, truck or tank car and 
marketed where and when it is needed. Every step of 
the way, every day, oilmen try to win more business 
by doing these jobs better, faster, more efficiently. 

As THE NEW YORK TIMES says so emphatically: 

“...the role of the profit motive in inducing 
socially useful action is of primary importance, a fact 
which our people and our legislators might well 
keep in mind.” 


IVERSON NO. 1—When this well, shown with its “slush 
pit,” came in near Tioga in the Williston Basin, North 
Dakota became America’s 27th oil-producing state. It was 
29 years ago that a single oil company began the long 
search for oil in North Dakota. Today many oil companies, 
big and little, have leased over half the state’s acreage 
for drilling, in the hope that the region will prove to be a 
major oil producer. Oil companies are getting ready to 
spend millions to find the answer. 


66 Win. may well be the beginning of a new major domestic 


oil source in the northern Middle West is indicated by 
two recent important finds 100 miles apart, one last April in 
North Dakota and another in the past fortnight in Montana. 
For several decades this country has depended heavily, 
though not exclusively, upon southern and western areas— 
such states as Louisiana, Texas and California. If these new 
finds in North Dakota and Montana presage the opening of 
comparable rich fields they are of great importance. 


“The mounting number of cars and oil heaters in this 
country is steadily increasing our consumption of this mate- 
rial, while from a global point of view the shadows over the 
future of oil production in the Middle East, particularly Iran, 
make it most desirable to increase production from more 
certain sources, as in this country, as rapidly as possible. 


“In our gratification over these new finds we should not 
lose sight of the factors which made it possible for oil to be 
discovered at depths of 7,000 to 11,000 feet underneath the 
earth. The contributions of geologists, drilling technicians 
and related specialists are, of course, of the highest im- 
portance, for they make possible the location and then the 
reaching of this buried treasure. But important, too, are the 
enterprise and the willingness to bear risks which motivated 
these efforts. Wells that find oil are well publicized, but the 
large number which are no more than dry holes in the ground 
are recorded only in red ink in private ledgers. 


“The men and organizations who search for oil at fantastic 
depths risk millions in such ventures, and frequently lose 
them. But they continue even after repeated disappointments 
because on balance profits can be made if a reasonable pro- 
portion of successes is attained. In this activity, as in many 
others, the role of the profit motive in inducing socially useful 
action is of primary importance, a fact which our people and 
our legislators might well keep in mind.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee * AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE ¢ 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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CAVE OF THE WINDS. This largest “‘supersonic” wind tunnel in 
the world—at the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Lewis Laboratory, Cleveland—is capable of providing 
air velocities up to twice the speed of sound for aeronautical 
research. The tunnel’s testing chamber measures 8 by 6 feet, 
and has flexible walls of highly-polished U-S-S Stainless Steel 
plates, specially made by U.S. Steel for this vital defense project. 


Me 


NEW WAY TO GATHER GOOBERS. This new peanut combine 


threshes along the row where the peanuts are grown, gathers 
up nut-laden vines, picks them clean, and deposits the mulch 
to condition the soil for the next crop. In tests, it has reduced 
harvesting man-hours per acre from 30 to 4, lets two men do 
the work of 12, saves $40 an acre. By supplying steel for such 
equipment, U.S. Steel helps build a more productive America. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY © CONSOLIDATED WESTERN 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY. © UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
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WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. Here you are looking 
into the driving gears of a 10-ton vertical 
closing machine, making U-S-S BRAND 
Elevator Rope to lift and lower the elevators 
in many of our country’s famous skyscrapers. 
This equipment also manufactures general 
' hoisting rope for applications such as the 
cranes shown in illustration at right. Whether 
_ you need enormous steel cables to support a 
_ bridge, or wire that’s finer than a human hair, 
United States Steel manufactures a wire 
guited to your special requirements. 


GIANT SHEEPSFOOT ROLLER. Army Engineers 
find this odd-looking, 36-ton steel roller a 
very useful tool for compacting and leveling 
off fill in the construction of airstrips. Al- 
though the defense program will require in- 
creasing amounts of steel, the constantly- 
expanding steel-producing facilities of United 
States Steel should enable it to supply steel 
for many essential everyday uses, too. 


‘eRe 


i 


HOW TO SWING A STEEPLE 80 FEET UP. Here are two cranes completing the 80-foot 
lift of a prefabricated steel steeple, and about to swing it over its base. United 
States Steel has won a world-wide reputation as fabricators and erectors of 
steel work for everything from football stadia to church steeples, from bridges 
to television towers, 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


In 1951, the American steel industry must 
be able to purchase 30 million tons of 
high grade scrap oufside the industry, if 
it is to achieve the record steel production 
goals set for it by our defense program. 
Memo to manufacturers, farmers and pro- 
prietors of auto “graveyards”: Turn in 
your scrap! It means money for you, more 
steel for America! 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


ing bo wine This trade-mark is your guide 


to quality steel 


STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY * GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Here’s a safe, easy way to handle 


As you know, the details involved in 
properly handling securities—either 
your bank’s or your customers’—can 
be troublesome and time-consuming. 


When you have a Custodian Ac- 
count at Bankers Trust you free your- 
self of the details in connection with 
the technical servicing and physical 
safeguarding of these securities. 


In addition, our location in the 
nation’s key securities market gives 
you two important advantages when 
securities are purchased or sold— 
minimum exposure to risk and 


speedy physical handling. 


Servicing of securities in a Cus- 
todian Account includes the collec- 
tion and crediting of maturing or 
called securities and all income— 
purchase and sale, receipt and de- 


10 


“The way we doit, Larry, /s to have 


our Lrokers Celiver the securitres 
to Bankers Trust in New York for 
our Custodian Account. /* saves 


time and trouble 


livery of securities as you direct— 
notice of subscription rights and 
exchanges. Upon completion of all 
transactions you receive detailed ad- 


vices that contain the necessary data . 


for tax reports. 

Your orders to buy or sell will be 
handled by Bankers Trust if you de- 
sire, or you may place them with 
your own brokers or dealers. 

Securities in a Custodian Account 
are lodged in our modern vaults, 
kept separate from those in other 


your bank’s securities 
your customers’ securities 


accounts and are always under yout 
complete control. 

Hundreds of out-of-town banks, 
corporations, educational institu- 
tions, insurance companies and simi- 
lar organizations are using this safe, 
time-saving means of handling 
securities. 

Without obligation, you are in- 
vited to write for, complete infor- 
mation. Please address Custodian 
Division, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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sible the highest standards of living 
the world has ever known. 

“We must show our neighbors by 
example, as by precept, how the 
American system can be made to 
work. We must practice thrift, and 
we must encourage it in others. And 
we must call a halt to waste in gov- 
ernment spending, as in our own. 

“Our National Debt is in excess 
of $260-billion—-16 times greater 
than that of only 20 years ago. 

“And state as well as the Federal 
Government increases the tax burden 
of its citizens. Oklahomans will vote 
on the question of increasing the 
sales tax 50 percent at the next gen- 
eral election.” 

There follows a paragraph on the 
local sales tax collection, and a re- 
minder that if the proposed increase 
were in effect the additional burden 
on the community would amount to 
$252,468 a year. 

“Can we afford it?” the bank asks 
in conclusion. 

The Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation, distributing the folder to 
its membership, quotes Federal Na- 
tional’s vice-president, W. H. Dop- 
SON, JR., as saying that the cover 
may be used by members and that 
the bank’s printer will produce them. 
“As much of our copy may be used 
as desired by anyone wishing the 
folder,” he adds. 


The Penny Shortage 


Tur, of course, is quite O.K., but 
it seems that too many people are 
being thrifty in the cheapest pos- 
sible way. They’re saving pennies. 


“Racing your motor at me will in no 
wise speed things up, ma’am” 
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SALES OFFICES IN 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


“Td rather be 
J. B. Baxter 
than Account 


No. M-66740” 


Multiply this statement by hundreds of thousands 
and you have the reason why many banks are turn- 
ing to the Todd Imprinter. In banks all over the 
country, checking account customers are being 
identified by name —and they love it. 

The Todd Imprinter means immediate 
customer approval — faster check handling — fewer 
errors—bigger business and profits for your bank. 

If you aren’t using the Todd Imprinter, it 
will pay you to find out about it without delay. 
Simply mail the coupon below for prompt and com- 


plete information. Do it now. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. B, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give me full information at once about 
the Todd Imprinter. No cost or obligation to us, 


of course. 


Address___ 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Zone State. 
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» BROWNING 


Superposed Grade V 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 
unusual manufacturing effort; wear is minimized; function 


is positive. Examine a Browning . . . Be your own judge. 


Superposed Grade I 


Browning SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
( Over-Under ) 
Five Grades in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. 


Choice of choke combinations: Full, Improved Modi- 
fied, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. 


Models for Trap, Skeet, Field, Marsh. 
12 or 20 gauge. 


Perfect GIFT 
for 
Christmas 
Retirement 
Birthday 
Anniversary 


BROWNING... in Grcarns 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


Write Dept. 21 for illustrative literature. 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 


With prices as they are, that’s 
quite understandable: Dad can’t 
spare his quarters for Junior’s piggy 
bank. 

The Federal Reserve banks and 
the Mint, of course, feel different 
about it, and they’re conducting a 
campaign for the restoration of the 
copper coins to circulation. Mean- 
while, the Mint is working 60 hours 
a week to reduce the shortage, and 
without much success. 

Many banks are cooperating, 
among them the 34 members of the 
Passaic County (New Jersey) Bank- 
ers Association which recently had 
a Penny Week. Residents of the 
county were urged to take their one- 
cent pieces out of home savings stor- 
age and bring them to the local 
banks which, in turn, would send 
them to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York for redistribution. 


“Break That Piggy" 


Tue New York Times’ widely read 
editorial page feature, “Topics of the 
Times,” recently gave a column to 
the penny predicament. Recalling 
the estimate of the Director of the 
Mint that 17-billion of the coins were 
out of circulation or in hiding at 
home, the Times traced the copper’s 
“long and honorable history,” con- 
cluding with this paragraph sub- 
headed “Break That Piggy”: 

“For many years the penny has 
been the most convenient coin to 
save. Father coming home after a 
day in the city was always sure to 
have some odd pennies in his pocket 
for the children to add to the piggy 
bank collection. The loss to the 
Wwage-earner was never great and in 
time the collection grew to a dollar 
which could be deposited in the sav- 
ings bank toward some future ex- 
pense. This practice still goes on, 
but with the decline in purchasing 
power there is less and less sense 
to it. In fact, the time has come to 
break the piggy banks so that the 
pennies imprisoned within can be put 
back in circulation, . . . Parents can 
keep the spirit of thrift alive by 
saving larger denominations and aid 
in the proper circulation of pennies 
by turning in those saved at the 
real banks. The penny has work to 
do. Set it free!” 

J. L. C. 


Some persons spend more time 
looking into the mirror than into 
the heart. 
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can be your most important visitor 


This man is your local insurance agent. He is the one man 
who can provide you with adequate protection against loss . . . losses 
that you cannot see or predict. 


No businessman can be completely certain that every one of his employes 


is trustworthy. No business is completely safe without the protection 
this man can give. 


Welcome this man when he calls. Consult him... your local insurance 
agent ... today. Tomorrow could be too late. 


To obtain the name of your nearest U.S.F.&G. agent or for claim service 
in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
a YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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QUESTION: How Can We 
Use Gold ‘Today? 


Mr. CLARK is vice-chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors. 


E gold standard has never 

. been a fixed institution. In its 

most exalted days, it was often 
quietly suspended by the Bank of 
England. The original Federal Re- 
serve Act paid homage to it, but 
provided that it might be detoured 
by suspending the gold reserve ratio 
in an emergency. Our Congress de- 
natured it when it ceased to be an 
abstract principle and became an 
active barrier to economic recovery. 
If it were now fully restored, few 
would doubt that the Congress 
would promptly shelve it whenever 
it again seemed to be contributing 
to disast~ous defiation, or to be bar- 
ring necessary programs. 

The gold standard is of little sig- 
nificance in “normal’’ times, when 
the economy is relatively stable. It 
really gets down to work when eco- 
nomic change is rapid. We saw it at 
work in 1920. Economic factors 
which had little relation to mone- 
tary systems were causing a grow- 
ing inflation, a great demand for 
Federal Reserve credit, and a heavy 
pressure upon the Federal Reserve 
gold reserve. The Federal Reserve 
had to take action to prevent its 
gold reserve dropping below the ar- 
bitrary percentage limit set by law. 
The very purpose of the gold stand- 
ard is to compel such action. The 
discount rate was boosted repeat- 
edly until the commercial banks be- 
gan a rapid liquidation of their own 
loans to customers and of their 
other assets in order to pay off the 
reserve banks. The gold standard 
worked, but the inflationary boom 
was turned into a disastrous defla- 
tion. 

The United States is now upon a 
gold standard in most respects. The 
dollar is defined as representing a 
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Hard to Say 


JOHN D. CLARK 


certain weight of gold. Gold is made 
available for settlement of foreign 
trade balances measured by dollars 
as so defined. We require a 25 per- 
cent gold reserve behind Federal Re- 
serve currency and Federal Reserve 
deposits, which in turn limit the ex- 
pansion of commercial bank de- 
posits. But we do not permit the 
free conversion of currency and of 
bank deposits into gold, and there is 
some agitation for the restoration of 
this privilege. 

The argument is beamed at those 
who are worrying about the fall in 
the value of the dollar which is in- 
volved in inflation, and at those who 
are distressed by the increase in 
Government spending. 

The idea that the dollar is bound 
to have a stable value if it is always 
convertible into gold has little basis 
in relevant experience. We enjoyed 


John D. Clark 


a redeemable currency when the 
wholesale price index (base: 1926) 
jumped from 69.5 in 1915 to 154.4 
in 1920, and in the next 12 months 
collapsed to 97.6. We had the gold 
standard when wholesale prices fell 
from 95.3 in 1929 to 64.8 in 1932. 

It may be said that great interna- 
tional forces were disturbing the 
economy in these two periods, and 
that in the calmer 19th century 
there was much greater stability. 
This is true, for in calm economic 
waters any kind of monetary stand- 
ard will seem to be working well. 
But the peaceful 19th century has 
gone. We are in an era of interna- 
tional turmoil and in an industrial 
age of infinitely greater dynamic 
change, in which the experience of 
the 20th century should be our 
guide. 

The curb upon Government spend- 
ing which it is claimed would arise 
if currency were redeemable would 
involve this process: Indignant cit- 
izens would, it is said, turn their 
bank deposits into gold and place it 
in hideaways. When this process 
continued to the point where the 
gold reserve (now nearly twice the 
statutory limit) was down to the 
minimum level, no more bank credit 
or money could be issued to finance 
the Government. The Congress would 
be rather effectively barred from 
doing any more deficit spending. 

Would it? No New Year’s resolu- 
tion by one Congress is going to pre- 
vent the next one from taking any 
action it believes necessary for the 
public welfare, when it is so easy to 
suspend the gold standard or to re- 
duce the gold reserve requirement. 
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Dr. SPAHR is professor of Eco- 
nomics at New York University and 
vice-president of the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary 
Policy. 


ASIC issues involved in the ques- 
B tion of an irredeemable cur- 

rency versus a redeemable 
money are these: 


(1) Should -control of the peo- 
ple’s purse reside with the people or 
with the Federal Government? Un- 
der an irredeemable currency, the 
control passes to the Government. 


(2) Should the Federal Govern- 
ment and Federal Reserve banks be 
freed from obligation to redeem 
their promises to pay while people 
in private enterprise, under our body 
of contract law, must redeem their 
promises or face the prescribed legal 
consequences? Is not such discrim- 
ination the essence of government 
tyranny? 


(3) Was our Government de- 
signed to favor foreign central banks 
and governments as against our own 
people in the quality of dollars that 
may be obtained? Under our present 
system, those banks and govern- 
ments can convert their dollars into 
gold at the rate of $35 per fine 
ounce. All other holders of dollars 
must receive an irredeemable cur- 
rency. At home, they cannot buy and 
hold gold for monetary purposes. 
Abroad, they buy it at premium 
rates. 


(4) Is there any valid defense for 
our arrangement in which the gold 
reserves of the Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve banks can be utilized 
by foreign central banks and govern- 
ments but not by our own people for 
domestic purposes ? 


(5) Is there any evidence to jus- 
tify the view that management of 
money and credit, under managers 
freed from the responsibilities im- 
posed by a redeemable currency, is 
superior to the management that has 
been held in check by the obligations 
to redeem? The answer is definitely 
No. For example, for the period 
1915-1932, prices at wholesale in this 
country never rose beyond 167 per- 
cent of the index of 100 for 1926. 
Under our unrestrained managers, 
prices reached 184 percent in 1951. 
Our money managers do not admit 
that they have failed to fulfill their 
claims that, if freed from the re- 
straints imposed by a redeemable 
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Hard to Avoid 


WALTER E. SPAHR 


currency, they would provide the 
people with a dollar of more stable 
purchasing power than they had un- 
der a redeemable currency. Their 
failure has already been demon- 
strated; and this demonstration is 
in harmony with the typical expe- 
rience of the world with monetary 
management under an irredeemable 
currency. It is because of such ex- 
periences that every nation, after an 
experiment with such money, has al- 
ways come back to redeemability. 
There has never been a permanent 
suspension of special payments in the 
history of money, and there is no 
good reason for supposing that it 
could ever be brought to pass. The 
important question is whether we 
have the intelligence to correct our 
inexcusable error before the disasters 
of common experience finally over- 
take us. 

A people can hold their govern- 
ment to an accounting only by means 
of the ballot and by ability to de- 
mand redemption of its promises to 
pay. Our people lost the latter power 
when an irredeemable currency was 
thrust upon them in 1933. Freed 
from the restraints of a redeemable 


Walter Spahr 


currency, our Government embarked 
upon a course of spending and dissi- 
pation of our national patrimony to 
an extent and in a manner never be- 
fore seen in the history of this world. 
The power of the ballot can also be 
corrupted if a government, with the 
powers given it by an irredeemable 
currency, chooses to exercise these 
powers with sufficient ruthlessness 
and cynicism. 

An irredeemable currency is the 
most potent legal instrument that a 
government can employ to lead a 
people into a governmentally con- 
trolled economy. Conversely, a re- 
deemable currency is a people’s most 
potent weapon against such an econ- 
omy. 

The freedom of people throughout 
the world reached its highest level 
under gold and silver standards and 
redeemable currencies. International 
trade and travel reached their great- 
est freedom under redeemable cur- 
rencies. The nations of the world 
knitted themselves more nearly into 
“one world” under redeemable cur- 
rencies than at any time before or 
since. Today, bureaucracies sit at 
every national boundary line regulat- 
ing the flow of currencies, goods, and 
travel. The ingenuities of millions 
of private enterprisers, who, if free, 
would go to the ends of the earth 
with capital, invention, and enter- 
prise, are hamstrung while govern- 
ment managers stall the wheels of 
such progress and attempt to substi- 
tute government loans, and gifts, 
and management instead. 

The freedom of our people and a 
redeemable currency are inseparable. 
Our urgent and grave need is for 
statesmen who understand these vi- 
tally important issues and who have 
the vision, determination, and au- 
thority to give our people once more 
a redeemable currency and the free- 
dom, protection, and power to con- 
trol their public purse and govern- 
ment inherent in such a currency. 
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SCHERMACK POSTAGE 
STAMP MACHINES 


IN BANKS 


From Maine to California! | 
From Washington to Florida! | 


We 
Invite 


You 
to Make 
This Test 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


No Obligation to Buy 


With absolutely no obligation to 
buy and to actually test your 
patrons’ reactions to this proven, 
profitable, goodwill service, we will 
forward to you, F. O. B. Detroit, 
the popular two-unit postage “‘sta- 
tion” pictured (Ic and 3c stamp 
units, metal pedestal and plastic 
“postage” sign). If, thirty days after 
the “station” has been in operation 
in your bank, you are not con- 
vinced it is a profitable public 
relations investment, you may re- 
turn the equipment and retain all 
the profits earned during the test. 
Should you decide to acquire the 
“station” for permanent service, 
the price of the complete assembly 
is only $150.00. 


SCHERMACK PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
Dept. O 


‘AROUND--B 


He had two small accounts at the 
bank—one a “special” and the other 
in the regular checking department, 
and when his wife needed $20 he 
didn’t know which account to draw 


| the check on, for both looked like 


the ragged edge of nothing whittled 
down to a point; besides, he hadn’t 
kept any stubs on the checks he had 
drawn and therefore did not know 
the exact balance in either. 

So he gave her an unsigned check 
which she presented confidently, 
saying, “Just charge it to the ac- 


| count that has the most money in 


it.” The teller explained that she 


| could not cash an unsigned check, 
| and the wife had no authority to 


draw on either account and so could 
not sign it herself. 
The lady flounced out of the bank 


| very indignantly, and a little later 


the flustered customer walked in 


Under $45 
$45-49 

$50-58 
$59-64 
$65-69 
$70.79 
GEER $80 and over 


with her, the check still unsigned, 
and asked, “Which of my accounts 
has the money to cover this check?” 

The teller said that the balance 
in each was less than the amount 
of the check. 

“Well, is there enough in both 
of them together to pay it?” asked 
the customer. 

There was. The customer backed 
away from the window to a lobby 
desk and signed the check “John 
H. Smith,” and then, underneath 
that signature, “John H. Smith, 
Special.” 


“Now,” he said, “give us the 
money from both the accounts and 
that will leave enough in each of 
them to keep them open.” He did 
considerable grumbling about “red 
tape” when he discovered it was 
necessary to write two separate 
checks, one on each account, total- 
ing the amount he wished to draw 
for his wife. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


State tax collections for 1951 jumped 12.6 percent over the record total for 1950 
to set a new high of $8.9-billion, according to a compilation by Commerce Clearing 
Hense. All states but one — Nebraska —reported higher tax revenues. Percent 
changes over the last 10 years are startling—Florida up 243 percent, New Mexico 
and Louisiana up 223 percent, Tennessee up 209 percent, and Oregon up 205 


1164 W. Baltimore Ave. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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United 


for Greater 
Service to St. Louis and the Nation 


MISSISSIPPI On September 1, 1951, 
VALLEY Mississippi Valley Trust Company and 
TRUST pany 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 


were consolidated to form 


Mercantile Trust Company 


The consolidation, representing the combined strength and lending capacity. It is equipped 
resources of two strong banks, each with al- to render broader services to the nation’s 
most a century of experience, is a distinct step banks and bankers—to assist their customers 
forward for St. Louis and the area it serves interested in this area, and to perform many 


...and in keeping with the important role highly specialized financial and trust services. 
St. Louis plays in the nation. 


When you require any banking or correspond- 
Mercantile Trust Company offers expanded ent service in St. Louis—call on Mercantile 
facilities and personnel... greater capital Trust Company. 


Banks and Bankers Department 


A. Borpers. . . . Vice President B. SHaparp . . . Asst. Vice Pres: 

Lego D. Ketty Vice President Joun F. Witxinson .. . Asst. Vice Pres. 

O. Crawrorp. . Asst. Vice Pres. F. Jr. . Asst. Cashier 

Asst. Vice Pres. Puter S. Daust Asst. Cashier 

” Asst. Vice Pres. Joun H. Meixre Asst. Cashier 

Ow Roy V. Lzonarp .. .. Asst. Vice Pres. Joun Asst. Cashier 

Post Office, assures even more rapid col- Epwarp E. Sprespacu, Asst. Cashier 

lection of your important sendings. Ask 
for a supply of preprinted “Fast Service” 


of “Fos sever” Mercantile Trust Company 


sent upon request. 
7 EIGHTH LOCUST SEVENTH ST. CHARLES 
Capital and Surplus $35,000,000 St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


SIDNEY MAESTRE W. L. HEMINGWAY GALE F. JOHNSTON 
Chairman of the Board Chairman, Executive Committee President 


HORD HARDIN e E. J. MUDD KENTON R. CRAVENS e W. J. HEIN « JOSEPH W. WHITE 


Executive Vice Presidents Vice Presidents 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“Lethargia,” 


Candies 


Rapid “Lethargia” 
Outruns Cheques 


EMEMBER all the hullabaloo at- 
tendant on the capsizing of the 
the raft on which four 
students were making a nautical ex- 
periment in human relations? It 
scarcely seemed to have any connec- 
tion with banking. 

However, one of the students, Mil- 
ton Borden, lost $100 in American 
Express Travelers Cheques. He 
wrote the company to request a re- 
fund, then took off down river with 
his friends. 

Catching up with this fast-moving 
quartet (now equipped with out- 
board motor) proved quite a job. 
Two telegrams to forwarding ad- 
dresses missed. Finally K. B. Led- 
man, president of the Wadsworth 
(Ohio) National Bank, was asked to 
try to catch the travelers when they 
made a scheduled stop at his town. 
Driving his car along the riverfront 
and keeping a sharp lookout, he dis- 
covered the raft on a sandbar in 
mid-river. The local police cooper- 
ated in getting him out there to pre- 
sent the new cheques. 


REUBEN B. HALL, vice-president 
in charge of the foreign department 
of Philadelphia National Bank, has 
retired after 49 years of service. The 
department will be under the super- 
vision of T. GRAYDON UPTON, a vice- 
president. 


DONALD R. HASSELL, former finan- 
cial writer for the New York Jour- 
nal-American, has joined The Han- 
over Bank, New York, as public 
relations and advertising representa- 
tive. 


MARVIN C. ULMER, chairman and 
president of The First National 
Bank of Midland, Texas, on August 
30 celebrated 45 years with the bank. 
The Midland Reporter - Telegram 
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Heard Alen: 


eulogized him in a front-page fea- 
ture article on the anniversary date. 
Mr. ULMER has been very active in 
banking circles and for three years 
was a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association. Equally active in civic 
affairs, he was a member of the city 
council from 1917 to 1944, serving 
as mayor for the last nine years of 
that period (longer than any other 
man before or since). 


Honored by Rival Bank 


HEN J. B. CrosBy, president of 
the First C’‘izens Bank & Trust 
Co. of Greencastle, was elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Bankers Associ- 
ation, the other local bank, Central 
National, gave a dinner in his honor. 
Central’s president, FRED L. O’HAIR, 
presided at the dinner which was for 
the officers, directors, and staffs of 
both banks. 
GEORGE CARROLL, vice-president of 


the Merchants National Bank of 


The First National Bank of Atlanta, 

Georgia, calls this its “best picture” 

taken at the opening of its new Decatur 

Branch. Left to right: Willie Henry 

Johnson, his sister Mary Louise, and 
their dog Rip 


“Main 


A. St. C. Nichol A. G. Rathje 


Terre Haute, was speaker of the eve- 
ning. Out-of-town guests included 
RALPH HORNER, president of the 
First Union Bank & Trust Co. of 
Winamac, who is the new vice-presi- 
dent of the association, and Don E. 
WarRICK, the association’s executive 
manager. 


ALBERT StT.C. NICHOL, second 
agent at the Bank of Montreal’s New 
York office, has been promoted to 
agent, Bank of Montreal, and presi- 
dent and cashier, Bank of Montreal 
(San Francisco) at San Francisco. 
He succeeds GERALD T. EATON, who 
is retiring at the end of October. 


ARTHUR G. RATHJE, vice-president 
of the Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Company, retired on September 15 
after 47 years with the bank. He 
started when he was 16. The bank 
was founded by his father in 1893. 
He intends to indulge his two hob- 
bies of travel and taking motion pic- 
tures. The bank won’t have to strug- 
gle along without members of the 
family, however. Brother FRED is an 
assistant vice-president; brother 
MERRITT W. is vice-president and 
trust officer; cousin FRANK is presi- 
dent. 


JOHN B. Woopwarp, JR., deputy 
chairman of the board of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond and 
president of the Newport News (Vir- 
ginia) Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company, has been awarded the 
Navy’s distinguished public service 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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“Your nationwide acceptance among 
bankers was a determining factor when it came 
to selecting a designer for our new 10-story bank 
building. You have more than lived up to your 
reputation by giving us a bank of exceptional 
beauty. And your translation of our particular 
needs into cordial, efficient architecture has 
resulted in far smoother handling of all trans- 
actions. This has meant better and faster service 
for our customers. We feel that we have not only 
one of the most attractive and efficient banks in 
the Panhandle, but in the entire country as well.” 


V. P. PATTERSON, presivent 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AMARILLO, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


CAPITAL FUNDS: $2,378,000 RESOURCES: $39,479,000 


Serving the American banking profession for over 38 years 
with unquestioned integrity and responsibility 


Equipment 


OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S.A. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO * ATLANTA ® ST. LOUIS 
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Dia the article appearing on page 79 of the 
July 16th issue of Life Magazine alarm you as 
much as it alarmed me? This article de- 
seribed an intensely powerful new type oxy- 
gen-aluminum torch that burns through steel 
and concrete in an amazingly short time. The 
article further pointed out that such torches 
had a disturbing potential in bank vault 


burglaries. 


As you know, the history of the vault industry 
has been one of continuous conflict with the 
underworld. As new weapons are utilized by 
criminals, new counter-defenses are de- 
veloped. Asaresult, today's modern vaults 
embody the finest protection known. .-.4 fac- 
tor that cannot be minimized. But, this new 
torch emphasizes the fact that complete se- 
curity requires more than physical protect- 
ion... that electrical alarm systems, to 
signal attack, are essential for complete 
protection. We only have to look over past 
records to see that no vault guarded by Die- 
bold-McClintock Alarms have ever been suc- 
cessfully burglarized as proof for this 
statement. 


However, it is not the purpose of this mes- 
sage to point out the importance of adequate 
burglar alarm protection. Instead, I should 
like to invite your own personal comments on 
just what our industry can do to improve pro- 
tection and protection equipment to counter- 
act the new threats that may arise. Please 
address your replies to my personal atten- 


tion. 
Sincerely yours, 


Bockius, President 
Diebold, Incorporated 


Wm. R. Hoge Wm. D. Carr 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
medal. The citation compliments Mr 
Woopwarp’s “superior knowledge 
and unswerving devotion to duty” 
in directing the firm’s warship build- 
ing in World War II. His contribu- 
tion to the war effort “greatly ex- 
ceeded anything normally to be 
expected,” the citation says. The 


award is the Navy’s high ivili 
ghest civilian 


Wo. R. HocE, formerly senior vice- 
president of National City Bank of 
Dallas, Texas, has been elected presi- 


dent of The First Nation 
al Ban 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


WILLIAM D. Carr, formerly part- 
ner in a law firm, is now a vice-presi- 
dent of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York, where he par- 
ticipates in the development and 


management of the bank’s cor 
trust business. 


G. A. White Dies 


GEORGE AVERY WHITE, president 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts 
died on September 12. He was “ 
member (1941-44) of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association when he was president 


of the Worcester County Trust 
Company. 


The Mercantile Trust Company, a 
consolidation of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of Saint Louis, 
opened for business on Tuesday, 
September 4. As a result of the 


’ VISIT OUR BOOTHS 47 ang 
48 —STEVENS HOTEL DURING THE ABA CONVENTION IN CHICAGO consolidation, a number of promo- 


tions have been announced. New 


BANK i i 
BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT e BURGLAR 
ARTHUR, ARRISON F. Co 
ERVER, 


| Ne ALARMS @ SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT | CHa 

DOORS MICRO FILM © ROTARY, 

EQUIPMENT PAvuL A. WARNER is new president 

of the Oberlin (Ohio) Savings Bank, 

succeeding WALTER G. NorpD, who 


has been advanced to chairman of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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HIGH LIGHTS 


e Over a half million tractors incor- 
porating the Ferguson System sold 
since 1939. 

A broad line of over 60 quality en- 
gineered implements for virtually 
every farming need. 

Ferguson Tractor now produced in 
“World’s Most Modern Tractor 
Assembly Plant” at 72-acre Ferguson 
Park, Detroit, Michigan, and in 
Coventry, England. 

Distribution in over 65 countries 
throughout the world. 

Rapidly expanding dealer organiza- 
tion with some desirable territories 
still available. 


Any news that affects the profits and welfare of farmers in 
your community is good news. Good for farmers. Good 
for you. 

Such news has just reached farmers throughout the 
country ... news of a great, new tractor—the Ferguson 
“30”. Already, thousands of farmers who have seen this 
tractor are now buying or placing orders for early 
delivery of the Ferguson “30”. 

No one knows better than farmers how much the power 
and performance of the Ferguson “30” can do to reduce 
farm production costs. No one knows better than you 
what lower farm production costs can do for the welfare 
and prosperity of farm communities. 

Harry Ferguson, Inc., is proud of its part in farm 
mechanization progress. For over ten years, the revolu- 
tionary Ferguson System and Ferguson System Imple- 
ments have made important contributions to farm pros- 
perity. Ferguson engineering has reached a new pinnacle 
in the Ferguson “30”, with a host of engineering advance- 
ments that contribute to the power and performance of 
this great new tractor. 

If you are interested in how the financing, merchandis- 
ing and utilization of this equipment can further the 
development of your own community, please write to 
Mr. Horace D’Angelo, Executive Vice President, Harry 
Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Ask to see and hear the complete story about 
Harry Ferguson, Inc., its plan, philosophy, 


Copyright 1951 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. products, engineering and merchandising. 


FERGUSON TRACTOR and FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 
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% 2900 pages of 
the latest information 
on—!. Banks; 2. Invest- 
ment Bankers; and .3. Life 
Insurance Companies. 
Be 


Why not join those who know? Use the 
best in Bank Directory Service. Order 
your copy today. 


SEPTEMBER 1951 EDITION 
It's everywhere now! 


Single issue price $27.50 
Five year rate $20.00 a copy 


For further information write 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 Fourth Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 

the board. Mr. WARNER was for- 
merly executive vice-president of 
the Knox County Savings Bank, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. He is a member of 
the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and is a former A.B.A. 
state vice-president for Ohio. 


A new trust department has been 
opened by the First National Bank 
in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, under 
supervision of HAROLD F. PELHAM, 
who has been elected vice-president 
and trust officer. ALWEN NEUHARTH, 
executive vice-president of the bank, 
has been made assistant trust officer. 


FRED B. DICKEY, vice-president 
and a senior loaning officer of The 
Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, recently cele- 
brated his 40th year with the bank. 
Mr. DICKEY is president of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
Southern California and is a past 
chairman of Group 5 of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association. He joins 
the 40-year group of the bank which 
includes: V. H. Rossetti, F. S. HIL- 
PERT, S. CAMPHOUSE, W. J. CASSIN, 
E. L. Powe, C. L. HoGAn, O. H. 
HENDRICKS, A. HOLGATE, B. P. CRow- 
LEY. 


IvAN G. WOOSTER has been made 
secretary of the Binghamton (New 
York) Savings Bank, succeeding 
FRANK M. DEWEY, who died July 18. 


This oil portrait of Loring L. Gelbach, 

president of Central National Bank of 

Cleveland, has been unveiled in the 

bank’s headquarters office. It is the 

work of the Cleveland artist Edith 
Stevenson Wright 


H. C. Von Elm H. C. Flanigan 


Changes at Manufacturers 


eee C. Von ELM has resigned 
as president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, and has 
been elected honorary chairman of 
the board. Mr. VoN ELM has been 
with Manufacturers for 48 years. He 
will continue as a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

H. C. FLANIGAN has been elected 
president and chief executive officer 
to succeed Mr. VON ELM. He joined 
the bank as vice-president and di- 
rector in 1931 and since then has 
filled the positions of both vice-chair- 
man and chairman of the board. 


The merger of First National Bank 
and Trust Co. and the U. S. Trust 
Co., both of Paterson, New Jersey, 
was consummated and the combined 
institution opened for business on 
September 4 under the First Na- 
tional name. Officers of the consoli- 
dated bank are: Chairman, F. Ray- 
MOND PETERSON; vice-chairman, C. 
WESLEY BENSEN; president, BENJA- 
MIN P. RIAL; senior vice-president, 
ANDREW DERITTER; executive vice- 
presidents, ALBERT J. BAISCH and 
PETER CIMMINO. 


WILLARD G. ASCHENBRENER, execu- 
tive vice-president, American Bank 
and Trust Co., Racine, Wisconsin, 
has been made president of the 
alumni association of the University 
of Wisconsin. He is a member of 
the class of 1921. 


PAUL RYERSON has become vice- 
president and chairman of the trust 
committee of the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis. He succeeds 
ALFRED E. WILSON, who for reasons 
of health requested relief from cer- 
tain responsibilities. 


RALPH SHUMM, until recently busi- 
ness manager of Pacific University 
at Forest Grove, has been elected 
trust officer in charge of the trust 
department of The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Hillsboro, Oregon. He 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Everyone wants money! 


Millions of families in the expanding 
period of their lives are open-minded to 
suggestions for the most efficient way to 
finance their plan of living. 

Christmas Club is the key that can 
open the door of opportunity —for these 
people—and for you. 


For Christmas Club brings these people 
into the bank and gets them better 
acquainted with the bank and its serv- 
ices. It provides an easy way for the 
bank to help them form the habit of 
saving. And in the great majority of 
cases they subsequently take out home 
mortgage or home improvement loans, 


BUILDS SAVINGS 
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BUILDS CHARACTER 


Millions of Families 


with a growing need for money ! 
Help them along through Christmas Club 


start educational funds, rent safe deposit 
boxes, open checking and savings ac- 
counts with the participating institution. 


Christmas Club, A Corporation, can 
help you operate and promote your 
Christmas Club in such a way that it 
will create prospects for every service 
you offer to the public. Why not have 
the nearest Christmas Club staff mem- 
ber discuss the matter with you . . . at 
your desk . . . at your convenience? He 
has every system for efficient operation 
and a wide variety of proven advertising 
material to build a profitable program 
to meet your local needs. 


Christmas 


K Corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Christmas Club members come from all walks of life 


Insurance men Manufacturers 
Executives Realty men Office workers 
Teachers Carpenters Factory workers 
Salesmen Nurses Policemen 
Doctors Students Firemen 
Lawyers Grocers Clergymen 


Housewives 


BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


ty se 


ut PACIFIC PORT OF 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


For manufacturing, processing, pack- 
ing, distribution and warehousing... 
more and more large concerns are 
realizing the many advantages the 
Portland area offers. Approximately 
one thousand acres in various size 
tracts — served by Union Pacific— 
are adaptable to industrial and 
commercial purposes. 


Low-cost power is generated by the 
mighty Columbia River. There’s an 
abundant supply of pure water. 


Grand Coulee Dam 


ry SPOKANE 


LONGVIEW 
PORTLAND 


Union Pacific provides excellent rail 
transportation for shippers and trav- 
elers. Skilled workers are available. 
The year-round climate is pleas- 
antly mild. 


Concerns who have established loca- 
tions in the Portland area represen’ 
a cross section of American industry 
Among them are manufacturers oi 
containers, electric appliances, build- 
ing materials, etc... . also food 
processors and millers. 


POCATELLO 


LOS ANGELES 


CHEYENNE 


DENVER KANSAS CITY 


Choice sites on Union Pacific trackage are also available at other 
Northwest points such as Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Yakima, 
Walla Walla and Longview, Washington. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities in- 
clude sites in these twelve states: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, 
IDAHO, IOWA, KANSAS, MONTANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, ORE- 
GON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 175 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Erwin G. Bauer R. T. Adams 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
had been a banker before taking the 
University post, and is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. CLYDE YOUNG, cashier of the 
bank for the past nine years, has 
been elected a vice-president. G. F. 
ABTS, vice-president and assistant 
manager of The Commercial Bank of 
Tillamook, Oregon, has been elected 
cashier of Commercial at Hillsboro. 


ERWIN G. BAUER, after 25 years 
with the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, has joined The 
Syracuse (New York) Trust Com- 
pany as assistant vice-president in 
charge of operations and personnel. 


MARSHALL A. FULLER has been 
made board chairman of The First 
National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Texas; J. LEE JOHNSON, JR., was 
elected president. 


RUSSELL T. ADAMs has been elected 
vice-president of Security - First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 
MITCHELL F. BLAIR is a new assis- 
tant vice-president of the Pasadena 
Branch. 


ARTHUR G. BJERKEN, for more 
than 14 years president and director 
of Red River National Bank, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, has retired. 
He is succeeded as president by 
DONALD W. WESTBEE, formerly 
executive vice-president. 


One of three new iron ore carriers 
currently under construction for the 
U. S. Steel Corporation will be 
named for PHiuIp R. CLARKE, a di- 
rector of the Corporation and chair- 
man of the board of City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago. 


C. O. BURNS was elected president 
of The Hoblitzell National Bank, 
Hyndman, Pennsylvania, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
ALBERT E. MILLER. A. G. CRABBE, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Ten years of 
customer acceptance 
in banks everywhere 


Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s 
Machine 


The Burroughs Deposit Receipt is legible, con- 
venient, and an ideal medium for brief mes- 
sages advertising bank services. It has become 
the accepted form of deposit receipt all over 
the country. Take advantage of the years of 
experience and customer acceptance behind 
this receipt and the machine that issues it by 
installing the Burroughs Commercial Teller’s 
Machine in your bank. Call your Burroughs 
man today and get the facts. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs a D 
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(STAKES 
IMPOSSIBLE 


Windows, Amount 
Always in Register! 


* They wrap ali coins from 1¢ to 
$1.00 so accurately — they're 
manufactured on specially de- 
signed machines to give this 


Free 
Samples- 


precision — any chance of error 
is eliminated. Patented Red Win- 


dows not only reveal amount 
WRITE 


TODAY 


and denomination but give ease 
of visibility. Unmatched by com- 
TO petition, these Wrappers are 
DEPT. N _ the biggest sellers in America. 


The C. Le DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Worlds Largest Mfrs. of Coin Wrappers 


Up 


ACCQUNTS— CUSTOTF 
EFFICIENT —ECONOMICAL 


Jodays 
Y 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BUILDS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


EDUCATIONAL 


THRIFT SERVICE 


School Savings at its best 
22 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


INCORPORATED 


K. K. DuVall John B. Glenn 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
vice-president, was named chairman 
of the board; IDA S. RITCHEY was 

made secretary. 


MICHAEL M. Mor4, for the last five 
years director of World Trade De- 
velopment for International House in 
New Orleans, has joined the Colonial 
Trust Company of New York as a 
vice-president. 


DuVall to New Post 


peace of the Merchandise Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago have 
elected KENNETH K. DUVALL chair- 
man of the board and president. He 
succeeds the late F. W. VAN ANT- 
WERP. 

Mr. DUVALL, president of the 
First National Bank of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, since 1946, assumes the 
new duties around October 1. He 
was vice-president of the City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, 
before going to Appleton. 

He is a past president of the 
Robert Morris Associates, and was 


Robert Alston Harvey Hill 
for a period a member of the Credit 
Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Asociation. He participated 
in the A.B.A. Anti-Inflation tour of 
early 1948. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas 
has appointed JOHN B. GLENN as its 
special representative in Mexico 
City. He will work closely with Mex- 
ican banks having business in Texas 
and the U. S. Mr. GLENN is presi- 
dent of the Mexican Chamber of 
Commerce and holds directorships 
in the New York Board of Trade and 
the Inter-American Commercial Ar- 
bitration Commission. He was 
awarded some time ago the decora- 
tion of the Mexican Aztec Eagle, 
highest honor ever given to a for- 
eigner, for services of goodwill be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 
during more than 30 years. 


At Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, ROBERT A. ALSTON, 
JR., has been elected a staff vice- 
president, and HARVEY HILL has 
been advanced to the new position 


Miss Helen McRae and four of her students from the New York University- 
Bellevue Rehabilitation Center demonstrating finger painting at the Rockefeller 


Center office of the East River Savings Bank. Left to right: 


Miss Arleen Feder, 


Miss McRae, Miss Thelma Jo McDanal, George H. Wittler, and Richard Everton. 
The West Gallery of the bank has in recent years been devoted to art and 
craft displays—and this has proved the most popular of all 
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Pp. L. Danforth L. E. Corrington 
of vice-president and assistant gen- 
eral trust officer. 


PAUL L. DANFORTH is now a vice- 
president of Peoples National Bank, 
Seattle, Washington. He formerly 
was West Coast representative for 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York. 


Louis E. CORRINGTON, JR., has 
been appointed representative in In- 
diana and Michigan for the Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


Dodge Honored 


OSEPH M. DoDGE, president of The 

Detroit Bank and past president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, was honored recently by the 
City of Detroit when he was pre- 
sented an engraved watch and a tes- 
timonial scroll “in recognition of his 
accomplishments in the realm of in- 
ternational affairs that reflect honor 
upon the city of his birth.” 

Presentation was made by Mayor 
Albert E. Cobo on behalf of the 
Common Council and the citizens of 
Detroit. 


Cashier RICHARD T. SPEIDEL of 
The Farmers National Bank, Salem, 
Ohio, has been made vice-president 
and cashier. ROBERT A. OSWALD, a 
National Bank examiner of Cleve- 
land, has joined the bank as comp- 
troller. 


GEORGE W. Ewin, president of 
First National Bank, Villa Grove, 
Illinois, retired from active duty on 
July 1 but will remain as president 
until January 1. His banking ca- 
reer covers approximately 50 years. 


The presidents or senior partners 
in 42 banks and financial concerns 
in the metropolitan New York area 
which have been in business for at 
least 100 years were invited to go 
on a luncheon cruise around Man- 
hattan Island on September 18. The 
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INSERTING & MAILING 


Oil to-day 


in Canada! 


Canada’s fabulous new oil potential brings 
opportunities of great promise . . . to U. S. capital 
and technical ability. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce, with nearly 100 
branches in the oil areas, is uniquely equipped to 

aid oil and allied industries . . . with 

constructive, efficient banking service. 

Why not call on us? 


These facilities are at the disposal of : 
American Banks in behalf of their customers. [pga 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York e San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Seattle e Portland, Ore. 
and nearly 600 Canadian Branches 


(The Bank does not advise on 
the merits of oil securities) 


HARDWARE MUTUALS Writes: 


HARDWARE MUTUALS 
speeds up matlings Mons 


WITH THE present time for one of our 

largest direct mail 

ith 

machine, one 

ator will daily 
prox. 30,000 mailings.” 


MACHINE 


Hundreds of important American firms, such as Hardware Mutuals, 
effect great savings by using the INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE. This 
machine will substitute for a large crew of mailing operators, and do the 
job with supersonic speed. The INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE can 
not make an undetected error. It will zoom through as many as six 
enclosures at the rate of 3500 to 4500 per hour. Press a button and Presto, 
cut your mailing costs by four fifths. 


INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE CO. PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


GATHERS ENCLOSURES INSERTS INTO ENVELOPE SEALS ENVELOPE PRINTS POSTAGE INDICIA COUNTS & STACKS 
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As the country gets deeper into the 
defense program, with its accompanying 
shortages of materials and manpower, 
manufacturers naturally will encounter 
difficulties that tend to slow down de- 
liveries. There doesn’t seem to be any 
effective hedge against this condition 
so we will have to live with it and do 
the best we can. 


During the last war we maintained rela- 
tively good service, although at times it 
was necessary to switch orders from one 
plant to another. Throughout the most 
critical periods we followed the practice 
of phoning all plants each morning to 
check on what came in and what went 
out, and whenever a plant was snowed 
under we air mailed its surplus orders 
to some other plant. Needless to say, 
such switching of orders hit some of 
our plants pretty hard because they were 
struggling to get out their own work, 
but it was gratifying to observe their 
willingness to help and the uncomplain- 
ing and effective manner in which it 
was done. 


We do not anticipate another situation 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


and SOUND in 


What is ahead in 


Danger of losses. 


Advising farmers. 


farmers. 
Managing farms. 


WHEN DO YOU NEED IT? 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


as trying as that experienced during the 
last war for several reasons. First, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
there will be any full-scale conflict. 
Second, we do not think the manpower 
shortage will be nearly as acute. Third, 
we are inclined to believe that the scar- 
city of materials will be less of a prob- 
lem. And finally, we ourselves are in 
much better shape from a standpoint 
of mechanical facilities. 


Nevertheless, the scare headlines will 
continue to be with us and the urge to 
build up inventories will be strong. It 
cannot be done, of course, because any 
general attempt to do so would create 
a false scarcity. We expect to be able to 
turn out this year all the checks our 
customers monet iret year, and we expect 
to be able to turn out next year all the 
checks our customers will need next 
year. We do not, however, expect to be 
able to turn out in any one year what 
our customers might need for two years’ 
consumption. In other words, the story 
still is to buy normally and specify 
deliveries when those deliveries a -? 
actually needed. 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST? 
.. Yes, it keeps me up to date on de- 
velopments in 


AGRICULTURE 
with a few min- 


utes reading each month... Yes, you 
can depend...” 


Do You Want Practical Information on What is NEW 


Farm Operations? 


The Digest brings you such information screened by men managing hundreds 
of farms, ranches and plantations for profit. 


Keep Posted on: 


farm prices. 


Opportunites for profits. 


Prices of farm land. 
The oldest and largest Farm Management, Appraisal and Research company 
is doing continuous research on these problems. 


This Information Will Be Valuable to You in: 


Advising business men buying from or selling to farmers. 
Making loans to farmers, or to business men doing business with 


You can get these values with minimum reading by becoming a client of the 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., through subscribing to the 


Doane Agricultural Digest 


Write for Free Sample Releases and judge for yourself how you can profit by 
subscribing to a practical, twice-monthly farm business and management service 
now serving 1900 other banks. 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 86, 5142 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Missouri 


J. D. Francis 


H. R. DeMoss 


luncheon was aboard the Dalzellaird, 
flagship of the Dalzell Towing Co., 
to commemorate the 100th birthday 
of the oldest towing concern in the 
New York port. 


J. D. FRANCIS is now senior vice- 
president of Mercantile National 
Bank at Dallas; HAROLD R. DEMoss, 
formerly a Federal Reserve Bank 
officer, has been made a vice-presi- 
dent. 


News About Banks 
The COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF HILLSBORO, Oregon, has put into 
service three “walk-up” windows to 
provide after-hour service. 


The site of the Hollywood office 
of CALIFORNIA BANK was desig- 
nated as “The Birthplace of Motion 
Pictures.” President FRANK L. KING 
presided at ceremonies on Septem- 
ber 5 honoring motion picture pio- 
neers Cecil B. DeMille, Jesse L. 
Lasky, and Samuel Goldwyn. In 
1913, the three men rented a barn 
on the site of the present Hollywood 
office and filmed “The Squaw Man,” 
the first five-reel motion picture. 


The proposal to merge the NorTH- 
EAST NATIONAL BANK, Philadelphia, 
into THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
FOR BANKING AND TRUSTS will be 
voted on by the stockholders of the 
two institutions at special meetings 
to be held on November 5. 


The ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 
BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO has opened 
its third Sacramento office, known as 
the Fruitridge office. Manager is 
John R. Wilson; assistant manager 
is F. S. Stillwell. 


The SouTH CAROLINA NATIONAL 
BANK has opened a branch in the 
Savannah River Project area, bet- 
ter known as the “H-Bomb” plant 
area, near Aiken. Since the entire 
project is subject to security regu- 
lations and the bank is within the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Where accommodation in excess of your open-line 
limits is required Warehouse Receipt Loans against 
goods stored on the borrower’s own premises can be 
made safely. Our Field Warehouse Service insures 
complete segregation . . . physical protection from 
unauthorized access by adequate walls or partitions, 
with our own locks on all entrances . . . exclusive 
possession and control of the stored goods at all 
times. The validity of our field warehouse operations 
has never been questioned. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. e Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. ¢ 60 State St., Boston 9, 

Mass. ¢ 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. © 173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, 

Ill. © Thomas Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas ¢ National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « 121 W. 

Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. ¢ 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. e 39-45 

No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 404 St. Charles St., New Orleans 12, La. ¢16 So. 

Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. ¢ Keystone Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. e 425 East 
8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. © 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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INTEREST YOUR CUSTOMERS 
Now? 


JUST LOOK AT THE FACTS: 


© Canada ranks as the third largest 
trader in the world . . . topped only 
by the U.S. and Britain. 


In 1950, Canada’s mineral output 
passed the $1 billion mark. 


e Canada’s gross national product has 
risen to $17 billion—it has a con- 
sumer market of over $11 billion— 
annual imports exceed $21% billion— 
exports over $3 billion . . . Canada is 
the best customer and No. 1 supplier 
of the U.S. 


Today, 2,200 U.S. companies have plants 
in Canada. To thousands of other U.S. 
firms Canada is a major market. If you 
have customers planning expansion, come 
to the Bank of Montreal for the entire 
story about the big neighbor to the north. 
The B of M has been a leader in develop- 
ing U.S.-Canadian trade since its first 
U.S. office was established in 1859. 
Talk Canada with us at any of our U.S. 
offices—or write the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Bank of Montreal, 
Place d’Armes, Montreal. 


New York «++ -- 64 Wall St. 
Chicago - - 27 S. La Salle St. 
San Francisco - 333 CaliforniaSt. 


BANK OF 
MonTREAL 


(Canada’s First Bank (oast-to-Coast 
Head Office—Montreal 


S50 Branches Canada 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 
project area, it will for the present 
confine its activities to those author- 
ized to do business within the proj- 
ect area. This will include the many 
subcontractors who are employing 
thousands of workers. 


Wins Ad Award 


OR the second successive year, 

THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
(and its advertising agency, C. B. 
Juneau, Inc.) has been voted a cer- 
tificate for exceptional merit in gen- 
eral newspaper advertising by the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation during its 48th convention. 

The bank’s campaign won top 
honor among banks in 11 Western 
states. 


The recent annual employee get- 
together barbecue of California 
Bank of Los Angeles was planned 
around a circus theme. The 1,700 
bankers and their families who at- 
tended saw circus acts, game booths, 
carnival rides, a midway. An all-day 
affair, the barbecue also featured 
door prizes, a treasure hunt, chil- 
dren’s and adult’s games with prizes, 


free popcorn, soft drinks, cotton 
candy. 


The board of directors of the 
Stock YARDS NATIONAL BANK of 
Kansas City, Missouri, held a spe- 
cial meeting and decided unanimous- 
ly to voluntarily liquidate the bank’s 


assets, as all furniture, fixtures, 
equipment, and vaults were de- 
stroyed in the flood. COMMERCE 


TrusT CoMPANY, Kansas City, an- 
nounces that it has assumed the de- 
posit liability of the Stock YARDS 
NATIONAL and will honor checks 
drawn on that bank. In assuming 
account liability, no profit ensues to 
either bank and it is anticipated 
that stock of the closing bank will 
liquidate in excess of $300 per share. 
All officers and employees are join- 


ing the staff of COMMERCE TRUST 
CoMPANY. 


The MIDDLETOWN (Connecticut) 
SAVINGS BANK held a reception for 
teachers associated with its school 
savings program. Over 200 teachers 
from the 16 schools of the area at- 
tended. 


Six Los Angeles banks have an- 
nounced year-round Saturday clos- 


ing following favorable reception of 
the policy on the part of the public 
since the inception of the 5-day week 
early this summer. The banks are; 
California Bank; The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce (California) ; Citizens 
National Trust and Savings Bank; 
The Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank; Union Bank & Trust 
Co.; and Security - First National 
Bank, with the exception of the lat- 
ter’s branches in the Pasadena area, 
The branches of some of the banks 
will remain open longer on Fridays, 


‘O Pioneers! 


| BANK, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, really dramatized its 
name when it opened its new Farm- 
ers-Merchants branch. 

Bank officers and employees 
donned buckskins and coonskin caps 
and paraded through the streets 
from the main office to the new 
branch. Money was brought along 
on a pack donkey, much as valuables 
were packed across the Alleghenies 
in pioneer days. The donkey, how- 
ever, was guarded by a police squad 
car, armored truck, and several 
buckskinned pioneers armed to the 
teeth. 

Businessmen in the area to be 
served by the new bank got together 
at a barbecue celebrating the open- 
ing. Over 3,000 sandwiches were 
served and music was provided by 
a quartet playing stringed instru- 
ments common in pioneer days. 

—THEODORE FISCHER 


At the opening of Pioneer Bank’s new 
branch, the bankers dress up for the 
occasion. Standing at left in the front 
row is George Clark, president of the 
bank. “Honkey” the donkey has 


$73,500 on his back 
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US.Government,State and Municipal Bonds... 


Illinois 
Bank welcomes the 
opportunity to handle 
your orders for the 
purchase or sale of 
U.S. Government, 
State and Municipal 


securities. 


beh a 


a 

a 


Contineseul Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Standard FEDERAL TAX REPORTS 


For the man whose responsibilities de- 

er mand that he have everything concerning 

=, federal taxes affecting business and in- 

dividual taxpayers, CCH’s widely used 

To STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS are 
— a especially designed. Week in and week 

ve out, the STANDARD’s informative issues 

y rush to subscribers complete details on 

A W ¢ every new twist and turn of pertinent fed- 
= ee | eral tax law, as it breaks. These bring not 

digests, not.summaries, but authoritative 

= full texts of laws, regulations, rulings, 

court decisions, forms, and related facts 

and information—all fully explained and 


tied into the over-all tax picture with help- 
ful, understandable editorial comments. 


Current subscription plan includes 7 
loose leaf “bring-you-up-to-date” “Com- 
pilation Volumes,” and companion Internal 
Revenue Code Volume. 


FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS 


Epirep and produced particularly for Tax Men who must keep abreast of unfold- 
ing developments concerning the federal income taxes of the average taxpayer, 
the ordinary corporation or individual. The swift, weekly issues of CCH's FEDERAL 
TAX GUIDE REPORTS provide quick access to essential facts and information 
relating to everything new in this field—changes in statutes, amendments, regu- 
lations, decisions, rulings of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the like. 


Everything is designed to facilitate tax work. Subscription includes one handy 
loose leaf Compilation Volume” repiete with helpful tables, charts, check lists, 
plus companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


INTERSTATE SALES TAX REPORTS 


THOSE concerned with the perplexing problems arising under the sales and use taxes 
of the various states as they affect interstate business find CCH's INTERSTATE SALES 
TAX REPORTS an indispensable aid and guide. Coverage includes the basic statutes, 
all pertinent rulings, regulations court decisions, interpretations, reports, instructions, 
and the like, for all states imposing sales and use taxes. 


Fast, regular releases keep subscribers continuingly informed on every significant 
change in this field. Subscription includes one encyclopedic “Compilation Volume” which 


presents the complete current picture of interstate sales and use taxes—right up to 
the minute. 


Write for Complete Details on These or Allied Fields of Interests 


ERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, INGC.. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
CHICAGO 1 New YORK 18 WASHINGTON 4 

214 N. MICHIGAN AVE, 522 FirtTH AVE. 1329 E STREET, N. W. 
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mediate future, watching the lights carefully, 

that big truck which just went by was the na- 
tional budget for the year after the year after this one. 
In those rooms in Washington where the spending is 
planned the time is already half past 1953. 

Work started last May on the budget for the 12 
months beginning a year from next July. It was then 
that representatives of all departments and bureaus of 
the Government got together and agreed on a set of 
assumptions. This makes it possible for them to start 
from a common point. 

The assumptions, in this instance, follow a familiar 
pattern. The defense program will proceed as planned. 
There will be no all out war but frequent alarms. In 
about a year defense spending will reach a point be- 
tween five and six billions monthly and stay there for 
a while, absorbing around 20 per cent of the total na- 
tional output. Meanwhile consumer goods will be cur- 
tailed enough to achieve the defense objectives but 
productive capacity will be greater and the operation 
will be reasonably painless. Bank deposits, loans, per- 
sonal income, employment and other statistical indica- 
tors will, of course, expand commensurately. 

According to established practice the Director of the 
Budget has discussed the outlook with various agency 
heads and reported to the President. The latter then 
set ceilings and stipulated general policies, tossing the 
ball back to the agency heads. So, by the latter part 
of September, after being kicked around a little, the 
budget for that distant day is locked up and on its way. 

As far ahead as anyone is attempting to see, the in- 
flationary pattern is the same. During the adminis- 
trations of all Presidents, from George Washington 
through Herbert Hoover, the expenditures totaled 
$112,203,367,065. The national debt in 1933 was $22,- 
538,674,164. During President Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion expenditures totaled $372,235,200,271 and the debt 
was $259,115,345,802. Under the present administra- 
tion, during fiscal years 1946 to 1951, expenditures 
have been $266,007,122,624 and the debt is about $268,- 
000,000,000. There is now every prospect that spending 
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Wn business drives along with eyes on the im- 


. .. Only the people can stop inflation. Politicians 
are the captives of voting pressure groups which 
they think they must continue to appease. The 
political leaders have not the courage to act effec- 
tively without wide popular support. . . 


in the eight years of this administration will exceed the 
12 years of the Roosevelt administration even without 
total war. 

All of this makes particularly timely an article by 
Samuel B. Pettengill called “Inflation Concerns Every- 
one” appearing in the October issue of The Reader’s 
Digest. With permission, BANKING digests the Digest 
article, the full text of which can be read and re-read 
with profit and is available for distribution in reprint 
form. 


The American dollar is now worth less than at any time 
since the Constitution was adopted, 162 years ago. Prices 
are on the way to becoming still higher; the dollar still 
cheaper. 

The dollar is worth, roughly, only as much as a 50-cent 
piece was worth 10 years ago. This rot in the dollar has 
confiscated billions of dollars of buying power which 
thrifty Americans thought they had saved against old 
age or a rainy day. If weather were rotting the timbers 
of your home as fast as inflation is rotting your savings, 
you’d take steps. But the average man does nothing effec- 
tive about inflation because he thinks the subject is com- 
plicated. Yet the core of the matter is within the grasp 
of anyone who can balance a checkbook or play bridge. 

Few things are more important to you or your country 
or more fascinating than money—sound money. More 
than your own savings is involved. This spreading rot in 
the dollar threatens the stability and security of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States—and of our entire social 
and economic system. Lenin said that the surest way to 
overthrow a government is to debauch its currency. 

Only the people can stop inflation. Politicians are the 
captives of voting pressure groups which they think they 
must continue to appease. The political leaders have not 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 
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Better LAYOUT — Less OUTLAY 


This is the first of a series of 
articles by the assistant cashier of 
the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. 

Here Mr. STEELE points out that 
proper design and layout of the 
banking quarters will save time and 
money. In future articles he will 
discuss the lobby and administrative 
areas, and their proper uses and 
arrangement ; lighting and floor ma- 
terials, and the subject of house- 
keeping; arrangement of _ teller 
areas, including drive-in facilities; 
leyout of clericai areas; and the 
proof, bookkeeping, and mail de- 
partments. 


HE privilege of designing his 
[ow building has come to rela- 
tively few bank executives. Be- 
cause some preceding management 
group constructed and laid out the 
present management is 


building, 
often inclined to accept the bank 
building as being static and un- 


changeable. Improperly designed 
and laid out buildings are accepted 
with a resigned attitude. 

If the building has been con- 
structed within the last 50 years, 
it probably has structural character- 


FORDE STEELE 


istics which permit the internal lay- 
out to be changed with reasonable 
cost. The money saved through 
operating efficiencies may pay for 
the remodeling cost in a short time. 
In addition, the development of new 
materials and techniques makes it 
possible to improve the general ap- 
pearance of many buildings. 

It is poor economy to force em- 
ployees to work with furniture and 
fixtures which date back to the early 
part of the century. Decrepit desks, 
uncomfortable and unsightly chairs, 
inefficient and ugly lighting fixtures 
and Victorian type files all tend to 
produce an attitude of “what’s the 
use” among employees. The furni- 
ture and fixtures of a modern bank 
should be both functional and decor- 
ative. 

New mechanisms and new tech- 
niques have been developed in the 
field of bank buildings, furniture, 
and fixtures. Rapidly rising costs 
make it necessary to control ex- 
penses. Proper design and layout 
of banking quarters contribute to 
operating efficiency and thus assist 
in controlling expenses. It is the 
purpose of this series of articles to 
help the bank executive keep abreast 


TELLERS 


of the newer developments which 
may save time and money. Most 
of the principles and opinions which 
are set forth here represent but one 
school of thought. It is recognized 
that there are other schools of 
thought which are producing fine 
results. The cases and illustrations 
which are presented are for demon- 
stration purposes only and are in 
no wise to be considered as finished 
designs which can be adopted with- 
out further study or expert atten- 
tion. 


The Bank Building 


During our country’s formative 
years, any person who had the in- 
clination to be a banker could hang 
up a sign bearing the word “Bank,” 
buy a nondescript safe, and be ready 
to accept deposits from such cus- 
tomers as would trust him. The 
difficulty with this arrangement was 
that it frequently became necessary 
to assemble a vigilante committee 
and attempt to apprehend the 
“banker.” After many such experi- 
ences, customers tended to stay 
away from banks that did not have 
an outward appearance of strength, 
safety, and solidarity. 
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Thus the exaggerated superficial 
symbols of strength which char- 
acterize so many bank buildings 
today served a useful purpose for 
a time. However, progressive bank- 
ing laws, the excellent work of 
supervisory authorities, deposit in- 
surance, and the modern bank cus- 
tomer’s approach to financial prob- 
lems all combine to eliminate the 
necessity for unnecessary stone and 
steel. 

On the other hand, the appear- 
ance of the building and its internal 
appointments cannot be ignored. 
They still convey an impression of 
the kind of bank operating within 
the building’s walls. The effect of 
good design and appearance is 
wasted if the building is ill-kept, 
disorderly, and cluttered with non- 
descript furniture and fixtures. 

Even the finest equipment and 
furniture will accomplish little un- 
less it is properly arranged. The 
motto for every bank should be, “A 
place for everything and everything 
in its place.” 

Our customers are accustomed to 
modern push-button technology at 
home, in stores, and in their places 
of business. They are inclined to 
be impatient with banks which force 
them to walk up long flights of steps 
to get to the banking floor or crowd 
them into undersized lobbies. Neither 
are they inclined to wander around, 
hunting for the proper place to 
transact their business. Banks can 
retain customers and increase earn- 
ings by making it convenient for 
customers to do business. 


COUNTER 
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It is extremely important that em- 
ployees be provided with pleasant, 
efficient working quarters. While 
this is always true, both from a 
morale and an economic standpoint, 
it is even more pertinent in today’s 
competitive labor market. The aver- 
age employee sees no reason why he 
should find things less convenient in 
his bank than does his friend in the 
business office across the street. 
Expenses can be reduced and em- 
ployee morale improved by making 
it possible for employees to do a 
reasonable amount of work with a 
reasonable amount of effort. 

Americans are a comfort-loving 
people. Customers are less irritable, 
easier to deal with, and will often 
supply the bank with more profitable 
business if they can transact their 
banking business in a comfortable 
atmosphere. Employees work more 
efficiently and cooperate more en- 
thusiastically with management if 
their work area, furniture and equip- 
ment are comfortable and pleasing. 
However, it is important to avoid 
a living room or lounge atmosphere 
because of the undesirable results 
which may be produced. 

Proper attention to the appear- 
ance of the building and the con- 
venience and comfort of customers 
and employees should increase the 
profit margin of any bank. 


Some General Principles 


A complete tabulation of all the fea- 
tures which should be incorporated 
in a bank building would require 
more space than is available here. 


However, here are a few of the 
general principles which should be 
considered when building or re- 
modeling a bank building. 

(a) Provision for Expansion. The 
most common complaint heard today 
in the banking field is that present 
quarters have been outgrown. The 
amount of additional space which 
should be provided for expansion is 
hard to determine but should take 
into account such factors as the 
amount of expansion which will take 
place in our national economy, in 
the business area served by the 
bank, and by the amount of new 
business effort which is planned. 
Many banks rent the space they do 
not need immediately. In some in- 
stances, when extra space has been 
acquired to provide for future lobby 
requirements, a portion is rented to 
a retail merchant on a limited term 
lease. 

(b) Non-load-bearing Walls. In 
addition to providing space for ex- 
pansion, the building itself should 
be designed so that additions can 
be made or the internal room 
arrangement changed. The walls 
should be nonbearing. The roof and 
upper floors should be supported on 
columns or on a steel framework. 
This makes it possible to knock out 
walls for expansion purposes. 

(c) Movable Partitions. In so far 
as possible, movable partitions of 
either metal or wood, alone or in 
combination with glass, should be 
used. Departments grow and in- 
dividuals take on more responsibili- 
ties. The ability to move a partition 
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a few feet or take it out entirely 
with little cost is extremely im- 
portant. 

(d) Adequate Communication and 
Power Outlets. Ducts for communi- 
cation and power lines should be 
located at sufficiently frequent in- 
tervals in the floor to permit placing 
desks and equipment in the best 
locations. Wires strung around base- 
boards, across aisles, or even run- 
ning for any appreciable distance 
under desks is evidence that there 
are not sufficient ducts and outlets. 

(e) Ease of Maintenance. Build- 
ings should be easy to maintain. 
Ease of maintenance depends more 
upon the way materials are put 
together than upon the composition 
of the materials themselves. How- 
ever, the nature of the materials 
used cannot be overlooked. In a 
smoky city, a soft stone or brick 
building soon becomes discolored 
and often unattractive. On the 
other hand, a marble facing which 
can be easily cleaned and which 
sheds dirt to a large extent auto- 
matically is much more practical, 
although the original expense may 
be higher. Simple lines and smooth 
finishes are much easier to clean 
than are intricate designs and 
ornate fixtures. Special attention 
should be given to ease of cleaning, 
since this cost is usually higher than 
the uninitiated might believe. Of 
utmost importance is the location 
of switchboards and control centers 
for electric, communication, and 
heating equipment. It is natural to 
hide these points in out-of-the-way 
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places since they seem to have no 
connection with the primary pur- 
pose of the building. However, the 
bank cannot function without them, 
and the expense of providing easy 
accessibility and comfortable work- 
ing conditions for those servicing 
these utilities will return the origi- 
nal cost many times over. 

(f) Building Should Be Func- 
tional. The interior of the building 
should be laid out to facilitate the 
performance of the required func- 
tions. Departments which serve the 
public should be easily accessible 
from the street. If they must be 
on upper floors, the passageway 
from the elevator should be short, 
well marked and well lighted. De- 
partments should be located so that 
work flows from one to the other 
with a minimum of transportation. 
If, for example, the bookkeeping 
department is on the main floor and 
the proof department on the fourth, 
all deposits received by the tellers 
must travel to the fourth floor for 
proving and then be returned to 
the main floor for posting. The work 
flow would be much simpler and 
less costly if the location of the two 
departments were reversed. In ad- 
dition, it would be easier to prohibit 
tellers from having access to the 
ledgers, thus reducing opportunities 
for manipulation of customers’ ac- 
counts. 

(g) Lighting Fixtures and Floors. 
While the subject of lighting fixtures 
and floor materials will be discussed 
in subsequent articles, it should be 
noted here that otherwise good 


buildings can be costly and trouble- 
some if these two items do not re- 
ceive the proper attention. Light- 
ing, especially, contributes much to 
the general impression which the 
customer receives and to the effi- 
ciency with which the employee can 
work. 


Vault 


The vault is the one item which 
distinguishes a bank building from 
other commercial buildings. Be- 
cause of the vault, most bank build- 
ings cannot be adapted easily to 
other commercial uses. Because of 
the strength and massiveness of the 
usual bank vault, it cannot be moved 
after installation without dispropor- 
tionate expense. 

The bank vault should be so lo- 
cated as to provide the utmost flexi- 
bility of the building interior to meet 
future requirements. 

The management of many banks 
has inherited buildings with vaults 
in the center of the available floor 
space. A century ago this design 
was quite proper because it was 
necessary to impress the customers 
and also to have the protection af- 
forded by full visibility from the 
street. 

Floor Plan A illustrates the condi- 
tion which is found in so many 
banks today. The vault is located 
in the approximate center of the 
building. The expanding economy 
of the nation and of the community 
has produced these requirements: 
(1) More space for bookkeepers, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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The activity pictured above, to be seen in both old and brand new communities throughout the 
country, was the subject of a recent legislative enactment, described below 


The New Housing Act 


RESIDENT TRUMAN signed the 

“Defense Housing and Com- 

munity Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951” on September 1, 1951, 
after many months of deliberation 
by Congress on housing problems 
and attempts to find a means to fa- 
cilitate construction in compliance 
with the needs of national defense. 

This bill not only authorizes needed 
housing for defense workers, but 
also will furnish, in outlying areas 
where atomic energy scientists are 
at work and where new military es- 
tablishments are being placed, spe- 
cial public utility services and com- 
munity facilities. The bill goes way 
beyond the facilities for creating 
housing by including these means for 
establishing community facilities 
and services. 

This being beyond the normal 
scope of private financing possibil- 
ities, the Government will undertake 
the task, but will seek cooperation 
of private enterprise. 

Coincitient with the signing of 
the new housing bill, the Federal Re- 
Serve Board, in conjunction with the 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, has an- 
nounced revisions of credit control 
requirements under Regulation “X,” 
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and related residential credit restric- 
tions. 

An outstanding feature of the new 
regulations incorporated in the De- 
fense Housing Act is the placing of 
more liberal terms on all mortgage 
loans which are secured by property 
costing up to $12,000. 

The following are the principal 
provisions of the new Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951, and the revised 
schedules for maximum mortgage 
loans and minimum downpayments 
of FHA and conventional loans, and 
for home loans to veterans: 


SUMMARY 


Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951 
Effective Date—September 1, 1951 
Expires—June 30, 1953 


(1) Adds a new Title IX to the 
National Housing Act to provide 
FHA mortgage insurance in critical 
defense housing areas, with prefer- 
ence for those in defense activities. 

(2) Authorizes $60,000,000 for 
loans and grants to install and main- 
tain community facilities in outlying 
areas which cannot otherwise ob- 
tain them. 


(3) Authorizes $50,000,000 for 
the construction of housing in iso- 
lated areas, when private enterprise 
cannot supply the need. 

(4) Authorizes up to $15,000,000 
in loans for the production and dis- 
tribution of prefabricated housing 
for defense areas. Not more than 
$500,000 could go to one company or 
individual. 

(5) Authorizes a $10,000,000 re- 
volving fund for the acquisition and 
improvement of sites for defense 
housing, for resale to private 
builders. 

(6) Extends to June 30, 1953, the 
right of veterans to obtain direct 
housing loans from the Government 
when such loans are not available 
elsewhere, and transforms the orig- 
inal appropriation of $150,000,000 
into a revolving fund. 

(7) Mortgagors must certify to 
the actual cost of improvements un- 
der FHA Title IX before endorse- 
ment for insurance to assure that 
loan does not exceed the cost, less 
off-site utilities and legal expenses 
for more than two-family houses. 

(8) Provides an additional au- 
thorization of $1.5-billion for all 
FHA mortgage insurance. 

(9) Extends to July 1, 1953, 
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FHA Title VIII loans to finance the 
production of rental housing for mili- 
tary personnel in needed defense 
areas. 
(10) The downpayment on all 
homes to be financed with veterans’ 
FHA AND CONVENTIONAL LOANS loans is limited to the following, with 
maturity not exceeding 25 years: 
Minimum Downpayments Maximum Mortgage Loans 4 percent on homes costing $7,000 
Value or Price Percent of Dollar Percent of Dollar or less 

Per Family Unit Value Amount Value Amount 6 percent on homes costing $7,001 

$ 5,000 10.0% $ 500 90.0% $ 4,500 to $10,000 
6,000 10.0 600 90.0 5,400 8 percent on homes costing $10,001 

7,000 10.0 700 90.0 6,300 to $12,000 
8,000 15.0 1,200 85.0 6,800 (11) The downpayment on all 
—_— 15.0 1,350 85.0 7,650 homes to be financed by nonveterans 
8 — 1,500 85.0 8,500 is limited to the following, with ma- 


11,000 20.0 2,200 80.0 8,800 ‘ 
12,000 20.0 2400 80.0 9,600 turity not exceeding 25 years: 


13,000 23.1 3,000 76.9 10,000 10 percent on homes costing 
14,000 25.7 3,600 74.3 10,400 $7,000 or less ; 
15,000 28.0 4,200 72.0 10,800 15 percent on homes costing 
16,000 31.2 5,000 68.8 11,000 $7,001 to $10,000 
17,000 34.1 5,800 65.9 11,200 20 percent on homes costing 
18,000 36.7 6,600 63.3 11,400 $10,001 to $12,000 
19,000 38.9 7,400 61.1 11,600 (12) Credit control regulations 
20,000 41.0 8,200 59.0 11,800 on housing (Regulation X and re- 
21,000 43.3 9,100 56.7 11,900 lated controls) may be suspended in 
22,000 45.5 10,000 54.5 12,000 critical housing areas as designated 
23,000 47.4 10,900 52.6 12,100 by FHA administrator, for homes 
up to $100 and fr rental 
25,000 50.0 12,500 12,500 units which rent for $85 a month 
or less. 

(13) Credit control regulations 
on rental housing in critical areas, 
renting for more than $85 a month, 

New Minimum Downpayments and Maximum may be suspended whenever it is 
Mortgage Amounts Under Regulation X deemed advisable by the President. 

and Related Credit Restrictions (14) An additional $200,000,000 

is made available to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association until 


Minimum Downpayments Maximum Mortgage Loans December 31, 1951, for making ad- 
Value or Price Percent of Dollar Percent of Dollar peers: commitments for - aangne 
Per Family Unit Price Amount Price Amount purchases of military housing, i 
$ 5,000 $ 200 96.0% $ 4,800 grammed” housing in critical de- 
6,000 240 96.0 5,760 fense housing areas, and disaster 
7,000 280 96.0 Rousing. 
8,000 Y 430 94.0 7,520 (15) Provision is made for veter- 
9,000 ’ 540 94.0 8,460 ans who received loan guarantees 
10,000 : 600 94.0 9,400 before the $7,500 limit was added to 
11,000 7 880 92.0 10,120 receive now a home loan guarantee 
12,000 c 960 92.0 11,040 for the difference between the 
13,000 . 1,790 86.2 11,210 amount of guarantee previously used 
14,000 2,620 81.3 11,880 and $7,500. 
15,000 . 3,450 77.0 11,550 (16) Public housing starts are 
16,000 ; 4,200 73.8 11,800 restricted in critical defense areas. 
17,000 4,950 70.9 12,050 N 
18,000 5,700 68.3 12,300 starts are permitted 
19,000 6,450 66.1 12,550 builders have been given 90 days to 
20,000 ; 7,200 64.0 12,800 start needed housing; credit curbs 
21,000 i 8,050 61.7 12,950 on housing under $12,000 are lifted 
22,000 ’ 8,900 59.5 13,100 and above $12,000 are relaxed; FHA 
23,000 . 9,750 57.6 13,250 Title [IX mortgages are made avail- 
24,000 is 10,600 55.8 13,400 able. 
24,500 . 11,025 55.0 13,475 (17) FHA may waive the require- 
25,000 11,250 55.0 13,750 ment that an eligible mortgagor must 
be the owner-occupant, if the mort- 
gagor is prevented from occupying 


New Minimum Downpayments and Maximum 
Mortgage Amounts Under Regulation X 
and Related Credit Restrictions 
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the property by reason of his being 
called to military service. 

(This summary was prepared by 
Thomas L. Nims of the American 
Bankers Association’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division.) 


WASHINGTON 


Escape 


As the first session of the 82nd 
Congress prepares to fade, neither 
the Kremlin nor the White House 
suddenly interfering therewith, the 
banking business finds that it has 
escaped for the time being a couple 
of threats of regulation. 

The ghosts of the Banking Act of 
1933 and its twin, the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, continue to slumber 
among the haunts of obsolete legis- 
lation. The ever-present 1951 threat 
of a further sharp boost in reserve 
requirements is to be postponed, it 
would appear, until 1952. The de- 
cision to delay this issue was occa- 
sioned by the prospective early fall 
adjournment of Congress. 

Since the end of February, when 
the President intervened in an at- 


tempt to end the more or less gen-: 


tlemanly quarrel between the Trea- 
sury and the Federal Reserve, the 
skeletons of the two obsolete laws 
have been rattled frequently by of- 
ficials—some, but not all, Adminis- 
tration officials—in order to frighten 
the banking world into straining its 
utmost to avoid inflationary lending. 

Meanwhile, under the initiative of 
all main elements of the private 
lending industry, especially of the 
American Bankers Association, the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Commit- 
tee has achieved a restraint of in- 
flationary lending which has won the 
praise of all, including President 
Truman himself. 


Budget Worries 


October is the month in which the 
White House is expected to cast the 
die for a still bigger military pro- 
gram. In most quarters it was an- 
ticipated that the decision definitely 
would be in favor of an expanded 
military production goal and that, 
as related last month, it would take 
the form of a boost in the prospec- 
tive size of the Air Forces. 

Legislation to carry out the de- 
cision would not be required before 
the 1952 session, however. This is 
because at present aircraft producers 
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are exerting all their energies to 
producing for, and tooling up to pro- 
duce for, the currently authorized 
level of 95 air groups. 

Nevertheless, as the time of de- 
cision rolled around, the more con- 
servative and fiscally-knowing mem- 
bers of Congress were coming to 
take a much more serious view of 
both the near and long-term budget- 
ary outlook than they had taken 
before. 

Elmer Staats, assistant director 
of the Budget, gave the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on June 29 his best 
opinion as to the fiscal picture ahead. 
He predicted that military expendi- 
tures for the forces of this country 
and its allies would run around $42- 
billion for the current fiscal year, 
and $55- to $65-billion for the fiscal 
year 1953 and 1954. 

Total of all Federal expenses for 
the current year, he said, would run 
around $68.4-billion for the current 
fiscal year, and $80- to $90-billion 
for fiscal 1953. At something like 
$85-billion, the over-all budget would 
begin to level off in fiscal 1954, he 
asserted. In fact, Mr. Staats said 
that such a leveling off of military 
expenses was “scheduled” to be in- 
stituted in 1954. 


Doubt Both Appraisals 


Those best informed in Congress 
on fiscal affairs are now beginning 


Have You Seen... 


to doubt the Budget Bureau’s esti- 
mates for both the current and the 
long-run fiscal outlooks, in the light 
of latest developments. 

As for the current fiscal year, 
1952, direct military expenses were 
running in the very first month of 
the year, July, at a rate in excess 
of $3-billion. The rate of such spend- 
ing was rising, July being nearly 
twice January. 

To these members of Congress it 
thus appears probable that the es- 
timate of $42-billion for current 
year military spending is likely to 
fall below the actual result. 

The long-range estimate of $55- to 
$65-billion was exclusive of some 
$5-billion of related military ex- 
penses, such as for atomic energy. 


Talk Sales Tax 


Politically, however, the Adminis- 
tration probably will not admit that 
the budget cannot be balanced. It 
may be expected to heap the blame 
upon the informal group of southern 
Democratic conservatives and Re- 
publicans for “failing to raise suffi- 
cient taxes.” Politically, the White 
House has adopted the standard 
practice of blaming Congress, accu- 
rately or not, for most of the causes 
of inflation. 

Those conservatives in Congress 
who often shape the course of tax 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


(1) The text of the new “Defense Housing and Community Facilities Act.” 
Write to your Congressman and ask for a copy of Public Law No. 139, 82nd 
Congress. (See page 37.) 

(2) An official text of the new required minimum down payments and maximum 
terms of mortgage loans under the amended Regulation X. Write to the Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C., for the “Joint Re- 
lease of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and Housing and 
Home Finance Agency,” dated September 1, 1951. (See page 38.) 

(3) The official interpretation of the use of trade-ins under Regulation W as 
amended by the new Defense Production Act. Write to the Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C., for the statement on this sub- 
ject, dated September 7, 1951. (See page 88.) 

(4) Detailed figures on member bank earnings. Write to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, Washington 25, D.'C., for the statement entitled 
Member Bank Earnings, First Half of 1951. 

(5) The FDIC’s official explanation of its practice of requiring certain capital 
ratios in connection with new requests for deposit insurance. Write to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Washington 25, D. C., for the undated mimeo- 
graphed memorandum entitled, Alleged Encroachment of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation of the Supervisory Prerogatives of the Bank Commissioner 
of Arkansas. 

(6) A comprehensive explanation of the relationship of the Controlled Material 
Plan to home building. Write to the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for its release No. HHFA-OA- No. 223, entitled, Questions and 
Answers on CMP As It Affects Homebuilding. (See page 89.) 
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N Virginia the Republic’s roots 
] are deep, the American tradition 
is part of the landscape, and the 
people have always had a way of 
achieving great things without seem- 
ing conspicuous or hurried. 

In Virginia, and throughout the 
nation, C. Francis Cocke, the new 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, is known for his ability 
to get things done without fanfare. 

A native of Roanoke, he is now 
president of the First National Ex- 
change Bank of that city. Last year 
at the Diamond Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the Association in New York 
City he was made vice-president and 
the recent convention in Chicago 
elevated him to the top place in or- 
ganized banking in this country. 

In Francis Cocke’s lap, these last 
few years, almost every banking 
question of national importance has 
finally landed. Ten years ago, just 
before we entered the war, he be- 
came a member of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation and served as 
chairman from 1946 to 1950. Dur- 
ing this latter period he was also 
chairman of the Federal Legislative 
Council. 

During Mr. Cocke’s chairmanship 
of the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation a wide variety of measures 
went into the Congressional hopper. 
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Meet the New 
PRESIDENT 


C. Francis Cecke, the new president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in the library of his home 


Included were the amended FDIC 
Act reducing the assessment, in- 
creasing the coverage and simplify- 
ing the assessment base; bank hold- 
ing company legislation; greater 
powers for the Federal Reserve 
Board over reserve requirements; 
legislation placing national banks on 
an equal basis with state-chartered 
institutions with respect to conver- 
sions or mergers; amendments to 
Section 5219 of the U. S. Revised 
Statutes regarding the taxation of 
national banks; credit controls; 
guaranties of business loans by the 
Federal Reserve; retirement of the 
capital of the FDIC; and measures 
on Federal housing and farm credit. 


Cuamman CocKE’s reports to the 
Administrative Committee and Ex- 
ecutive Council were models of com- 
prehensiveness and precision and 
were memorable for another reason. 
They were presented clearly, logical- 
ly and simply, requiring a minimum 
of effort on the part of listeners. 

President Cocke graduated from 
the University of Virginia in the 
class of 1908 and subsequently at- 
tended law school there. In 1910 he 
became a member of the Virginia 
bar and later was a senior partner 
in the firm of Cocke, Hazlegrove & 
Shackleford. 


During World War I he was a sec- 
ond lieutenant in air service aero- 
nautics and at the end of the war 
was elected the first department 
commander of the American Legion 
in Virginia. 

Banking claimed him in 1927 when 
he became vice-president and di- 
rector of the First National Ex- 
change Bank. In 1938 he moved up 
to the presidency. In 1948-1949 he 
was president of the Virginia Bank- 
ers Association after serving in 
many capacities in the state organ- 
ization. 

Outside the banking field he has 
been a member of the board of 
trustees of Hollins College since 1929 
and president since 1938. Hollins, 
founded by Mr. Cocke’s grandfather 
in 1842, passed into possession of 
the Cocke family at one time and, 
about 20 years ago, was given in 
perpetuity to the board of trustees 
—one of the largest gifts to educa- 
tion ever made in the state, the 
property now being valued at over 
$2,000,000. He is also a trustee of 
the Roanoke Hospital Association, 
chairman of the Roanoke Commu- 
nity Fund and a member of the 
Virginia Library Board. 

Hollins College is the alma mater 
of Mr. Cocke’s daughter, Lelia, now 
the wife of William B. Bagbey, 2 
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graduate of Washington and Lee 
and during the war a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy, where he 
is again on active duty aboard a 
destroyer. 

Mrs. Cocke is the former Francis 
Tilghman Mingea. The spelling 
“Francis” is correct and it happened 
this way. One of Mrs. Cocke’s early 
Tilghman ancestors married into the 
Francis family and the name “Tench 
Francis Tilghman” appears in the 
family geneology. The “Tench” was 
dropped and she became Francis 
Tilghman. 

There are two members of the 
family whose importance is inversely 
proportionate to their size. They 
are two grandsons—Francis Cocke 
Bagbey, age two, and William B. 
Bagbey, Jr., age seven months. 

Mr. Cocke’s views on world and 
domestic matters are an interesting 
combination of reasonable militancy 
or militant reasonableness, in the 
true Virginia tradition. He has 
spoken before many groups of bank- 
ers in all parts of the country dur- 
ing the past year and his opinions 
on many leading questions are para- 
phrased or excerpted in the remain- 
der of this article from some of 
these talks. 


Regulations 


Ws are not going to spend our time 
in attacking the Government policies 
that have led to the imposition of 
credit regulations in the form of 
Regulation W. The American Bank- 
ers Association is opposed to credit 
regulations of any description. How- 
ever, these controls have been im- 
posed upon banking through the or- 
derly methods of government in a 
democracy. We are going to abide 
by the decisions of those in author- 
ity to impose regulations of this 
character. 

In accepting these controls, we 
should not lose sight of the fact 
that they are emergency measures. 
We should guard against any at- 
tempt by the Government to make 
these controls a permanent part of 
bank regulations. When the emer- 
gency has passed, we should feel 
free to use our influence and our 
energies to have the controls re- 
moved as soon as practicable. 


Selling Under Emergency 
Conditions 


As we plan our policy for consumer 
credit under the direction of a war- 
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time economy, should we discourage 
a customer from buying when he 
comes in to discuss a loan? Shall 
we no longer advertise for instal- 
ment loans? Shall we go so far as 
to refuse to make any further ex- 
tension of consumer credit? Should 
we assume that consumer credit will 
decline 66 percent in the near fu- 
ture, as it did during the early years 
of World War Il? Should we adopt 
a passive attitude toward our instal- 
ment loan activities, with the feeling 
that the future is beyond our indi- 
vidual control? 

To each of these questions I say 
no. Emphatically no! I do not think 
that the present controls are an ef- 
fort on the part of our Government 
to eliminate consumer credit. 


Controls 


Conrrots — price controls, wage 
controls, production controls, and 
credit controls—have no place in a 
normal free economy. We do not now 
have a normal economy; and under 
present circumstances, we all recog- 
nize the necessity for the controls 
as part of our war effort. But, I 
repeat, we must consider the con- 
trols as temporary; we will work 
under such controls as may be prom- 
ulgated; but let us never forget that 
in a democracy, as well as in a dic- 
tatorship, controls are merely a de- 
vice to alleviate the symptoms of a 
chronically unsound situation. The 


controls do not affect the funda- 
mental cause of our troubles. 
Consumer credit controls may ap- 
pear necessary to reduce the de- 
mands for durable consumer goods. 
The long range solution is obviously 
more production—not more controls. 


Inflation 

Tue greatest danger facing bank- 
ing today is unquestionably inflation. 
This insidious concomitant of war 
and preparation for war—or, as most 
of us hope and pray, preparation to 
avert war—again looms as a major 
threat and again challenges the very 
best of our abilities. 

Inflation, by its definition, is a 
condition which results from an ex- 
cess of money in relation to the sup- 
ply of durable and consumer goods. 

Our current excess of money and 
credit results largely from the fiscal 
policies of our Government during 
the past 15 years. There can be little 
argument about the fact that the 
Government itself, through its bor- 
rowing and spending, created the 
basis for credit expansion. 

But we must also realize that as 
bankers we have a very definite re- 
sponsibility in this vital matter of 
inflation. While we may, with con- 
siderable justification, point an ac- 
cusing finger at unsound Government 
fiscal policies, we must also acknowl- 
edge that in our lending operations 


Mr. and Mrs. Cocke in their garden 
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we have the responsibility for ad- 
ministering credit wisely. To the ex- 
tent that this extension of bank 
credit does not result in a corre- 
sponding increase in goods and ser- 
vices, bank credit may be inflation- 
ary. 


Anti-Inflationary Steps 


ANKING policy and Government 
fiscal policy must both be under con- 
stant examination to make certain 
that their policies do not further 
inflationary conditions other than 
those which are the inevitable result 
of spending for military purposes. 

Some desirable steps have been 
taken to resist inflation and to pre- 
serve the value of the dollar. The 
first step was the prompt passage 
by the 82nd Congress of an act for 
increased taxes; the present Con- 
gress indicates that taxes will be in- 
creased again this year. The sec- 
ond step was restraints placed on 
consumer credit and housing credit. 


Voluntary Program 


I N addition to these restraints, an- 
other far reaching one is the volun- 
tary restraint of credit, which was 
likewise made possible under the 
Defense Act of 1950. 

The objective of the program is 
defined briefly as follows: 

It shall be the purpose of financ- 
ing institutions to extend credit in 


such a way as to help maintain and 
increase the strength of the domestic 
economy through the restraint of in- 
flationary tendencies and, at the 
same time, to help finance the de- 
fense program and the essential 
needs of agriculture, industry and 
commerce. 

This voluntary agreement is some- 
thing that bankers have helped to 
create; and for that reason, we bear 
a heavy responsibility to see that 
the program is faithfully carried 
out. 

Depositors should know that banks 
are doing their best to screen all 
loans and to say “no” to those bor- 
rowers whose loans would tend only 
to pour more money into the already 
swollen spending stream. Borrowers 
should be informed about this screen- 
ing process so that they will not 
make application for loans which 
merely increase the money supply 
and do not produce needed goods. 


Emergency Lending and Saving 


Tuere are two other methods which 
bankers are in a position to bring to 
the attention of their customers. 
First, we should encourage and ex- 
tend credit to those customers who 
are engaged in the production of de- 
fense materials or necessary con- 
sumer goods. We should be ready to 
take care of all loans of this char- 
acter. Second, we should encour- 


A conference at the First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke: President 
Cocke, right, with J. B. Fishburn, chairman of the board, and E. H. Ould, 


executive vice-president 


age our customers to purchase —E 
Bonds, to hold their present E Bonds, 
and to make regular additions to 
savings accounts. 


Government Lending 


Tuere is still another great reser- 
voir of credit that continues to pour 
money into the already flooded 
money stream—that is, Government 
spending. Now I am not talking 
about spending for defense pur- 
poses. The national Government 
should set an example by cutting 
back nondefense spending. The only 
way that- this can be controlled is 
by public opinion. 

Government credit is playing a 
very important part in the whole in- 
flation pattern. According to the 
latest report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, there are 64 Federal corpora- 
tions and nine other agencies en- 
gaged in supplying credit from the 
Federal Government. The Govern- 
ment’s investment in Federal corpo- 
rations now totals more than $20- 
billion, or nearly 10 percent of the 
Federal debt. From the inflationary 
standpoint, these agencies and pro- 
grams have available Federal credit 
of more than $55-billion, and charges 
against this authority in terms of 
loans and guaranties total nearly 
$45-billion. 

Again, while the Government is 
urging private lending institutions 
to restrict credit as a means of curb- 
ing inflation, new commitments for 
Federal credit programs estimated 
in the 1952 budget total $13.3-bil- 
lion, more than $10-billion of it being 
for housing and agriculture. The 
new commitments exclude short term 
loans such as those of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. The whole 
Government corporation structure 
has a direct bearing on credit and 
therefore on inflation. 


Integrity in Public Office 

ost of us were reared with the 
idea that at the head of our Govern- 
ment stand men of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, and that in the Government 
organization you would always find 
men who would place first the honor 
and integrity of Government. The 
petty mishandling, favoritism, and 
poor judgment that have been 
brought to life by the RFC investi- 
gation not only shock the con- 
sciences of the citizens of this coun- 
try, but they tend to raise doubts in 
our minds concerning government 
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as a whole. The disclosures made by 
the Kefauver Committee again re- 
flect the low point to which law en- 
forcement has sunk in some of our 
communities. Here, again, this in- 
vestigation makes us ponder over 
what may be happening in our own 
communities. 


American Heritage and Civic 
Responsibility 
Proresstonatty, we think of our- 
selves aS bankers; but let us not 
forget that the real profession of 
every American is citizenship. We 
are proud of our heritage to live in 
a free country; we are proud of the 
principles as declared in the Declar- 
ation of Independence and our Con- 
stitution and the rights and priv- 
ileges afforded each one of us. But 
we must remember that in order to 
enjoy these privileges and to hand 
them down to oncoming generations 
we must keep in mind our duty of 
citizenship to our country. We must 
be ready at all times to come to the 
aid of our country, not necessarily 
by bearing arms, but ‘in the time of 
crisis we must do those things which 
are for the best interest of the wel- 
fare of the country. Under these 
circumstances, we are called upon to 
cast aside personal preferences and 
be ready to make sacrifices for the 
good of the country as a whole. Let 
us not be confused about that prin- 

ciple, 

In such times, we must look to our 
leaders to guide us. It is our priv- 
ilege, through the right of suffrage 
—the most precious of our inalien- 
able rights—to select this leadership. 
Have we done our part? Have we 
gone to the polls and voted our con- 
victions, or have we left that for the 
other fellow to do? Have we let our 
representatives in Congress know 
our convictions on the many prob- 
lems passed upon by the Congress, 
such as Government spending? Our 
representatives are anxious to carry 
out the wishes of the electorate— 
but we must let them know what we 
think; we cannot expect them to 
read our minds. 


Duties as Bankers 


Tue bankers bear a heavy respon- 
sibility in this confused state of 
affairs. Banking is the lifeblood of 
each community, each state, and of 


our nation as a whole. Once our 
credit is destroyed, then our country 
will fall to pieces. It is a widely ac- 
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cepted belief that one of the objec- 
tives of Russian communism is to 
force capitalist America to spend 
itself to destruction. At the rate we 
are going, this could easily come to 
pass. It is no secret that in totali- 
tarian countries the leaders have 
first sought control over the banking 
and credit mechanism, so that their 
path to complete subjugation of eco- 
nomic and personal life could be 
charted more easily. 

We as bankers have four very 
definite responsibilities: first to our 
depositors, to keep our banks strong 
and in sound condition so that the 
depositors will always be able to get 
their money; second to our share- 
holders—management has the obli- 
gation to operate our banks so that 
the shareholders will always receive 
a fair return on their investment; 
third to our community, to offer 
adequate banking services and be 
ready to finance the demands made 
upon it in the ordinary course of 
business and for defense purposes; 
and fourth to our Government, in 
helping it to fight inflation. 


Bank Prestige Recovered 


Banxtne has come a long way 
since the tragic days of the early 
Thirties. During that period we lost 
caste, we lost position, we lost the 
confidence of the public, and in all 
too many cases we even lost our 


banks. It has taken hard work to 
build these back again.. 

Today banks stand in probably the 
best position they have ever occu- 
pied in this country; it is our re- 
sponsibility to see that this position 
is maintained. There have been not- 
able improvements in bank manage- 
ment, in bank supervision, and in 
the services rendered our communi- 
ties by our banks. 

We do not want to lose that posi- 
tion. We are in the testing period. 
Don’t forget that every inflationary 
period has an ending; and when that 
time comes, we will be judged at the 
bar of public opinion. Also remem- 
ber that the end sometimes comes 
gradually, and then again with an 
overwhelming suddenness; there will 
be no blowing of a whistle to warn 
you that six months from now we 
will drop back to normal conditions. 
You have got to use all your ability 
to be certain that your bank will be 
in a strong position, no matter when 
the inflationary period comes to an 
end. 

The banker who heeds the warn- 
ing of the Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Program; who screens his 
loans carefully, even though he may 
lose a loan occasionally; who sees 
to it that in spite of all inducements 
his bank keeps a proper proportion 
of risk assets to capital—this is the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 


President Cocke chatting with customers—A. Blair Antrim, center, and C. W. 
Francis, Jr.—in the bank lobby 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 
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oR July and August the Treasury reported a budget 
Pesci of $3,661,000,000. Income was up $1,425,- 
000,000 over last year but expenses rose $4,298,- 
000,000. Last year September tax payments resulted 
in a surplus for that month of over $1-billion, but this 
year the rising costs of the defense program are likely 
to more than offset higher tax rates. It is doubtful that 
much, if any, cut can be made in the deficit figures. 
At the end of August the working balance in the 
General Fund of the Treasury was a little over $4-bil- 
lion. Assuming that September passes with only a 
small deficit, October and November are certain to de- 
plete the General Fund close to, if not beyond, the 
$2.5-billion generally regarded as the minimum beyond 
which the Treasury will not go. Hence the growing 
feeling that new cash financing cannot be delayed until 


after the year-end. If this is true, what form will such 
financing take? 


Sources of New Funds 


The defense drive to increase sales of Series E Sav- 
ings Bonds started on September 1 and is certainly 
going to be fully supported by the entire banking fra- 
ternity. This is the soundest and least inflationary 
method of raising new funds, but how much can be 
hoped for from this source is a question. Actually, for 
July and August, redemptions exceeded new sales by 
over $400,000,000 on a cash basis. The new drive can 
hardly do much more than lift the balance somewhat 
in favor of new sales. Only a few hundred million dol- 
lars net cash to the Treasury can be reasonably ex- 
pected. Another billion to a billion and a half dollars 
may come from an increase in the outstanding Treasury 
bills. 

If more is needed, where is a pool of uninvested funds 
outside of the banking system which can be tapped? 
Corporate demand for capital continues. Regulation X 
has been somewhat relaxed so that new mortgages 
seem likely to be available. Congress has made no real 
effort to cut excessive domestic expenditures and has 
refused to pass a sufficiently drastic tax bill to make 
possible a pay-as-we-go basis. Once again—as during 
the war—it seems that the banking system will be 
called upon to provide the wherewithal, and once again 
the Federal Reserve will be forced to provide the banks 
with the necessary reserves with the inevitable result 
of again inflating the money supply. 

If this proves to be the case, the financing—when it 


At 


comes—is pretty sure to consist of more short-term 
issues primarily for bank consumption. In that event 
a renewed demand can be expected from the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System for ad- 
ditional powers over member bank reserve require- 
ments, whether on a more drastic percentage basis or 
involving some other method of freezing any excess of 
deposits resulting from larger Government holdings. 
The calm which has now existed in this area of dis- 
cussion since early spring is coming to an end. 


A "Free" Market Continues Sfrong 


The market improvement of early summer continued 
throughout August and was marked by the maintenance 
of over-par prices for the “bank” 214s 9/15/72/67 and 
the return of the tap 214s 6/15/72/67 to slightly above 
par, with both the tap 214s 6/15/62/59 and 21s 
12/15/68/63 headed in that direction. 

In August the price increases were general, as indi- 
cated by the following schedule of the representative 
issues: 

Bank Eligible, Fully Taxable 
7/1/52 + 3/64 
12/15/54/52 + 17/64 
9/15/59/56 + 12/32 
9/15/72/67 + 22/32 


1% certificates 
2% bonds 
2%% bonds 
bonds 


Bank Restricted 
2%% bonds 6/15/62/52 + 1- 4/32 
2%% bonds 6/15/67/62 + 1- 4/32 
2%% bonds 12/15/68/63 + 1-15/32 
2%% bonds 12/15/72/67 + 1-23/32 


Bank Eligible, Partially Tax Exempt 
2%.% bonds 9/15/59/56 + 8/382 
2%% bonds 12/15/65/60 + 1-4/32 


This happened in spite of continued tight money and 
a rising rate for the successive weekly issues of Trea- 
sury bills, but, except for the bills, other short-term 
maturities were not affected, maintaining and even 
slightly improving their market prices. 

The volume of transactions in the longer bond mar- 
ket was never heavy, but there appeared to be a dearth 
of offerings, while continued buy orders from pension, 
retirement, and some state funds, and moderate new 
demand from savings banks—whose deposits had been 
rising—could be met only by increasing the bids as 
these orders appeared. 
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Toward the end of August it was rumored that the 
Open Market Committee had given some indication that 
a continuance of the rise might open the doors of the 
Federal shelf, but there was no evidence of any such 


action and under current circumstances it is highly 
unlikely. 


Sales of Extra Bills Temporarily Discontinued 


After getting an extra $200,000,000 each week for 
seven weeks by increasing the outstanding amount of 
bills, the Treasury evidently decided that a continuance 
of such a program might result in so high a rate for 
so short a period as to endanger the market values of 
the newly issued 1% per cent certificates. During the 
period of extra sales the average rate had risen from 
1.527 per cent on June 25 to 1.66 per cent on August 
13, which compared with 1.65 per cent for the 1% per 
cent certificates due 4/1/52 and 1.68 per cent for those 
due 7/1/52. As more 1% per cent certificates were 
about to be offered in exchange for subsequent matur- 
ing and called issues and as full acceptance of exchange 
offers was essential if demands for cash were to be 
avoided, the excess amounts of bill offerings were 
discontinued. 

In the following three weeks the rise in the rate was 
halted, but the average cost declined very little, remain- 
ing at about 1.65 per cent. However, continued heavy 
purchases of bills by corporations enabled the Open 
Market Committee not only to avoid adding to the Fed- 
eral Reserve holdings of Treasury bills, but permitted 
them to decrease the amount held by $82,000,000 from 
July 11 to August 29, a period in which tight money 
conditions prevailed in the money centers, with Fed- 
eral Funds available only at, or close to, the top limit 
of 1-11/16 per cent. 

However, on September 10 the Treasury again in- 
creased the bill offering by $200,000,000, clearly indi- 
cating its own forecast of a continuing drain on the 
General Fund as defense expenditures continue to rise 
at a more rapid rate than receipts. 


Open Market Committee Stays on the Sidelines 


For all of August—as was the case in July—the 
Open Market Committee left the market on its own. 
Except for the exchange of $1,658,000,000 114 per cent 
notes maturing on August 1 for a similar amount of 
1% per cent certificates due July 1, 1952, the Federal 
Reserve portfolio of Government securities showed al- 
most no change, as can be seen from the following com- 
parison of its position on July 25 and August 29: 


(000,000 omitted) 

July 25th August 29th 

Bills $ 548 $ 556 

Certificates 3,194 4,849 

Notes 13,493 11,838 

Bonds 5,822 5,822 

Total $23,057 $23,066 

Actually, in the seven weeks from July 11 to August 
29 there was no change whatever in any issues with a 
maturity of over one year. Less than 1-year maturities 
now account for 3/5 of the total, with an additional 
1/5 due in the subsequent four years. Of the $3,111,- 
000,000 over-10-year maturities still held, possibly half 
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are the nonmarketable 23, per cent bonds 1980/75, and 
after October 1 it is quite possible that some of these 
will be exchanged for 5-year 114 per cent notes, further 
reducing the amount of the longest maturities. 


Pretty Much As Expected 


As anticipated, the Treasury decided to call the $1,- 
118,000,000 21%, percent partially tax free bonds for 
payment on December 15 and to let the $510,000,000 
fully taxable 2 percent bonds ride along until a more 
convenient season. 

Holders of the $755,000,000 P.T.E. 3 percent bonds 
called for September 15 were offered in exchange a 1% 
percent certificate due on August 15, 1952, while holders 
of the 144 percent notes due October 1 were to get a 
114 percent note due September 1, 1952. The 11-month 
maturity—the same as on August 1—for each exchange 
offer was shorter than anticipated—12 months had been 
looked for—and therefore slightly more attractive. As 
Federal Reserve holdings of both these issues were 
almost nil, the terms of the exchange had to be made 
satisfactory to all other holders. That they were be- 
came evident promptly with a market premium of 4/32 
to 5/32 for the new 1% on a when-issued basis. 

These exchange offerings were due to be followed by 
similar action for the much larger total of note ma- 
turities on October 15 and November 1. Here, of the 
over $11-billion outstanding, over $7.5-billion rests in 
the hands of the Open Market Committee who will 
always take what the Treasury gives. It was, however, 
fully expected that more 1% percent certificates would 
be the answer, the only question being whether or not 
the maturity might be extended to 12 months. As 11 
months seemed to please everybody, the probability was 
that no change would be made. 


Callable in 1952 


Silghtly over $15.5-billion currently outstanding 
bonds have call dates in 1952. Nearly $13-billion have 
2 percent coupons. And $1.5-billion are 244s and $1- 
billion 214s. Two of the 2 percent issues might have 
been called this year, but were not as no debt funding 
on a long-term basis seemed possible and no worthwhile 
interest saving could have been made even with short- 
term refunding. None of the six separate issues is 
partially tax free. 

As there will be over $27,750,000,000 of 17% percent 
certificates to be refunded in 1952, the question nat- 
urally arises as to whether any of the bonds will be 
called. Not to call them would simplify the Treasury 
problem considerably, especially at a time when new 
cash financing will probably be necessary. The 24% per- 
cent and 214 percent issues might be called provided 
the present interest rates remain about as they are, but 
that the 2 percent issues will be allowed to remain out- 
standing is now a definite possibility. 

The four 2 percent issues can now be purchased to 
show the following yields: 


Before Tax 
Yield To 
Price Call Date 
2% callable 3/15/52 100-13/64 1.61% and 2% thereafter 
2% callable 6/15/52 100-15/64 1.69% and 2% thereafter 
2% callable 6/15/52 100-14/64 1.72% and 2% thereafter 
2% callable 12/15/52 100-17/64 1.78% and 2% thereafter 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


News, Views and Practical Banking Aids 


This department, edited by JOHN 
L. CooLEy of BANKING’S staff, in- 
vites readers to contribute methods 
and ideas that have been useful in 
their own banks. 


Mail Deposit Form 


N the tall, idea-ful pile of post- 

vacation mail was a letter from 
Louis Schaefer, vice-president and 
cashier of the NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO. 

“Appreciating your interest in 
rew methods and ideas concerning 
bank operations,’ he wrote, “I am 
enclosing a mail deposit form which 
has been in use at our bank. It 
isn’t copyrighted and any bank de- 
siring to make use of this form is 
welcome to do so. It was designed 
by yours truly.” 

As is evident from the illustra- 
tion, the customer completes the 
entire deposit ticket, an arangement 
that helps the bank. “With each 
acknowledgment, which, incidentally 
is shown on the original,’’ Mr. Schae- 
fer explained, “another set is en- 
closed together with a self-addressed 
envelope. This is also an advantage 


to us, and we are now considering 
having one of the copies spot-car- 
bonized. 

“This, of course, will be a con- 
venience to the customer.” 

A substantial percentage of BOUL- 
EVARD NATIONAL’S deposits arrive 
by mail, and the bank feels that 
use of this ticket has increased its 
efficiency and resulted in operating 
economies. 


The Women's Market 


HE CANADIAN BANK OF COoM- 

MERCE, campaigning for the wom- 
en’s banking business in the terri- 
tory of its 600 branches is circu- 
lating a handy little reference book 
that tells how to open a checking 
or savings account, how to write and 
endorse a check, how to stop pay- 
ment, what to do if a bank book or 
check is lost, how to get and use 
certified checks, how to bank by 
mail, etc. It also explains exchange 
on checks, suggests that the bank is 
the best place to talk over financial 
matters and to store securities, and 


gives pointers on a dozen other 
services. 


HOW TO FILL OT 
A DEPOSIT SLIP 


You can help your Commerce 
branch give you better, faster 
service by making up your 
own deposit slips, at home if 
you wish. A imen is illus- 
trated here for your guid- 
ance. If you are depositi1 
cheques or coupons and w 
to take cash for part of the 
amount be sure to fill in the 
receipt at the bottom of the 
deposit slip. 


From Canadian Bank’s booklet 


The booklet, “It’s Simple When 
You Know How,” is intended for 
milady’s purse or desk. Its useful- 
ness is expanded by a number of 
illustrations—a properly written 
check, for instance, correct and 
safe endorsements, and a filled-in 
deposit slip. There’s a French lan- 
guage version, too: ‘Madame et sa 
banque.” 

Assistant Secretary John Emery 
tells BANKING that about 160,000 
copies of the two editions have been 
distributed, and that the publication 
“has gone over well.” 


The duplicate of this mail deposit form is for bank use 


MAIL DEPOSIT OF CHECKS AND MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE IN 


NEW YORK CITY 
DOLLARS 


CHICAGO 


RS CENTS DOLLARS CENTS 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 


DATE 
OTHER CITIES 
DOLLARS CENTS 


CENTS DOLLARS 


4 


| CHECKS ON THIS BANK 
CENTS 


SUMMARY 
TOTAL CHICAGO 
TOTAL NEW YORK CITY 
TOTAL OTHER CITIES 
TOTAL THIS BANK 


TOTAL DEPOSIT 


RECEIVED BY 


Endorse checks in this way: 
Pay to the order of 
The National 

(Name of Account) 


of Chicago 


PLEASE PREPARE AND FORWARD BOTH COPIES TO NATIONAL BOULEVARD BANK OF CHICAGO, 400 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Service for the Sick 


IRST STATE BANK of Valparaiso, 
Indiana, comes up with a neat 
public relations idea. 

One of the first pieces of mail a 
patient at Porter Memorial Hospital 
gets is a note from the State (see 
illustration). It expresses sympathy 
and wishes for a quick recovery, and 
says that Mrs. Jeannine Claypool of 
the bank’s staff will soon visit the 
sick person to see whether she can 
be of service—address some cards, 
say, or make a telephone call, or do 
an errand downtown. A somewhat 


W. al the First Siate Bank are Sorry to Sher 
of Your 


AND HOPE THAT WE MAY BE ABLE TO DO 
SOMETHING TO HASTEN YOUR RECOVERY 


Our Mrs. Jeannine Claypool, a former aide at 
Porter Memorial Hospital, will pay you a visit 
as soon as you are permitted to receive visitors, 
and we hope that she may perform some small 
service for you. Do you have some cards to be 
addressed, a letter to write, a telephone call that 
you would like to have made for you, an errand 
to run or is there something that we could bring 
you from down town? Mrs. Claypool will be in 
the hospital each week day afternoon, and we 
hope that you will call upon her for some favor 
for we here in the bank will be happy to know 
that we have been able to be of some small ser- 
vice during your illness. 


We know that you will find the personnel at 
Porter Memorial Hospital considerate, and that 
when you have regained your health and have 
returned home that you will retain many pleas- 
ant memories and have the knowledge that you 
have made some wonderful new friends. 


Best Wishes for a 
Speedy Recovery 


similar note goes to new mothers. 

Mrs. Claypool, a former hospital 
aide, visits the Porter each weekday 
afternoon to do these friendly little 


First National Bank of Arizona dressed up its New Accounts 
Department for a Vacation Club membership drive. Posters 
pointed out the value of a prepaid 1952 vacation. Tellers 
at the bank’s 13 offices throughout the state competed in 
a contest for the most club accounts opened in a month 
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The “Park -and- 
Bank” and Motor 
Bank building 


services on the bank’s behalf, Need- 
less to say, she is heartily welcomed. 
W. E. White, vice-president and 
cashier of the bank, had the idea. As 
a hobby Mr. White sends birthday 
cards to friends and acquaintances. 
He has a mailing list of more than 
10,000 persons to whom he dis- 
patches these greetings every year. 


Four Answers to the 
Traffic Problem 


HE TEMPLE (Texas) NATIONAL 

BANK has installed four new 
services to help meet the traffic 
problem inside and outside the bank. 

It offers: (1) free parking close 
to the bank building (which is being 
remodeled); (2) a “convenience 
corridor” leading from the lot to 
the lobby; (3) “motor banking”; 
and (4) an innovation it calls “park- 
and-bank.” 


TEMPLE NATIONAL obtained a 
property adjacent to its home, 
wrecked part of the structure that 
stood on the lot, converted the land 
into a parking area, and constructed 
a passageway into the bank. Part 
of the old building was adapted to 
motor banking facilities, enabling 
customers to drive straight through 
and pause briefly to make deposits 
or cash checks at a window. 

The remainder of the premises 
was converted into a brand new 
service, “park-and-bank.” Head-in 
parking is provided directly in front 
of this building and customers step 
inside where tellers are ready to 
serve them. A signal board helps 
speed up business. Clearly visible 
to customers, the board flashes the 
number of the next available teller. 

These new facilities, says the 
bank, have taken a lot of traffic 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy, N. Y., has added 
a Children’s Corner to its Broadway office. Equipped with 
comic books, tables and chairs, the space keeps the young- 
sters occupied while mothers do their banking errands. 
Pictured are the Ambuhl triplets and their older brother 
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Higher Efficiency = Higher Profits 


The author is vice-president of 
the National Bank of Tulsa. The 
article that follows is based on a 
discussion before a recent bank 
management clinic of the Kansas 
Bankers Association. 


CED with increasing costs all 
along the line—salaries, taxes, 
equipment, supplies, additional 

employee benefits in the form of 
pension plans, group life insurance, 
group hospital and surgical plans, 
lunch rooms and recreational facili- 
ties—our only hope of improving 
profits lies in improving operating 
efficiency and in making full use of 
the funds entrusted to our keeping. 

Banks, like other forms of busi- 
ness enterprise, are in business for 
profit. A good public relations pro- 
gram, therefore, is important. Such 
a program requires profits sufficient 
to: 

(1) Pay reasonable dividends to 
stockholders. 

Add a reasonable amount to 
undivided profits each year, 
thus providing funds to in- 
crease capital structure and 
surplus in order to take care 
of increased deposit growth 
and loan demands. 

Pay adequate salaries to both 
officers and employees, in- 
cluding the benefits of group 
life and hospitalization plans, 
etc. The cost of these addi- 
tional employee benefit pro- 
grams can be paid for with 
discounted dollars (depend- 
ing on the tax bracket in 
which the bank falls), where- 
as if purchased individually 
by the employees the cost 
represents the expenditure of 
100-cent dollars. 

It is said that a new hairdo, hat, 
or dress can change a woman’s dis- 
position and outlook. New quarters 
and equipment often do the same 
thing for the personality of a bank. 


(2) 
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Your banking quarters need not be 
elaborate but they should be in 
keeping with current trends and 
needs. High, fenced-in tellers’ cages 
have given way to low and more 
friendly appearing fixtures, and 
cold, colorless marble walls are be- 
ing replaced or augmented by pastel 
colors that create a more pleasant 
atmosphere. 

Air conditioning equipment, which 
is available at reasonable cost in 
both large and small units, is prov- 
ing a good investment—more effi- 
ciency from employees, more com- 
fortable quarters in which to trans- 
act banking business—hence better 
public relations. 


Paying Investment 


In many instances the replace- 
ment of outmoded and worn equip- 


ment, even though still useable, 
with modern time-saving and mul- 
tiple purpose equipment, often rep- 
resents an investment that will pay 
dividends rather than an expense. 

Since interest on loans represents 
the largest item of income in most 
banks, a review of interest rates and 
operating procedures in this depart- 
ment offers real possibilities for im- 
provement. Your review of this de- 
partment should include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Carefully review your loans 
and adjust interest rates in the 
light of present conditions. 

Review minimum charge on small 
single payment loans in light of in- 
creased operating costs. Reliable 
cost figures substantiate minimum 
charges from $1 to $3 in the ma- 
jority of the banks costed. 

(3) A minimum charge of $5 on 
an instalment loan is common prac- 
tice, and is adequately supported by 
cost figures. 

(4) Clerical work in handling 
payment will be reduced by making 
monthly payments in even dollar 
multiples. In the case of an uneven 


amount (for example, a 12-month 
note plus discount amounts to 
$613.32) make the first payment 
$52.12 and the other 11 payments 
$51.00 each, rather than draw the 
note for 12 payments at $51.11 each. 

(5) Floor plan loans require ad- 
ditional work and expense for peri- 
odic checking of collateral and issu- 
ing of partial releases, etc. Many 
banks make a flat charge of $1 or 
more for each unit or article floor- 
planned in addition to the interest 
rate charged on the loan. 

(6) Warehouse receipt loans like- 
wise require additional clerical work 
in handling and recording partial 
releases. In addition to the interest 
charged on the outstanding loans, 
many banks make a flat charge, 
usually 50 cents to $1, for each re- 
lease handled. 

(7) On loans secured by a blan- 
ket assignment of contracts and/or 
collateral notes, many banks re- 
quire that weekly settlement of col- 
lections be deposited in a separate 
collateral account and then apply 
balance in collateral account monthly 
on loan. The bank has the benefit 
of deposit of collections yet collects 
interest on balance of loan for full 
month. 

(8) Eliminate posting of pay- 
ments on real estate and instalment 
notes and also on notes and/or con- 
tracts assigned to the bank. Pay- 
ments are posted on_ subsidiary 
ledger sheets only, resulting in tre- 
mendous savings of clerical time. 


Securities Income 


Interest income from securities 
owned usually represents the second 
largest item of income. 

(1) Smaller banks whose volume 
does not require the services of 4 
full time investment officer will find 
their city correspondents well 
equipped to render valuable service 
and give helpful advice in handling 
their investments. 

(2) Banks will do well to have 
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securities held in safekeeping in 
banks located in the cities where 
such securities are purchased, thus 
eliminating costly shipping charges. 

(3) The income tax position of 
the bank should be known and thor- 
oughly understood by the officer re- 
sponsible for the bank’s investment 
account. Real tax savings often can 
be realized by taking long term 
losses on the sale of securities, 
which are deductible in full against 
ordinary income at current tax 
rates, and reinvesting the funds in 
other securities currently selling 
below par on which a long term 
profit taxable at 25 per cent will be 
realized at maturity. Income and 
excess profits taxes take such a 
large share of the profits now, and 
the computation of such taxes has 
become so complicated, that most 
banks find it to their advantage to 
secure the services of competent 
outside accountants to advise them 
on tax matters and to prepare their 
tax returns. 

(4) Present short-term interest 
rates make it profitable and worth- 


while to keep excess cash reasonably 
well invested. 


Service Charges 


While bank service charges come 
under Office of Price Stabilization 
Regulation No. 34 at the present 


time, those banks that haven't 
changed their rates for years or 
adjusted their operations to con- 
form with generally accepted prac- 
tices would do well to consider 
these factors: 

(1) Review your present schedule 
in the light of present conditions. 

(2) Determine whether your per 
item charges are adequate or in 
line with those in effect in other 
banks in your area. 

(3) Do you have a maintenance 
charge and is it adequate? 

(4) Does your analysis earning 
rate reflect current conditions? 

(5) Do you use minimum or av- 
erage balance computation for an- 
alysis purposes? 

(6) Are you making charges 
through analysis that should be di- 
rect charges, such as_ printed 
checks, safe deposit rentals, night 
depository service, exchange is- 
sued, etc.? 

(7) Are your pay-as-you-go 
checking account charges ade- 
quate? 

Many banks have found it neces- 
Sary to increase per item rates and 
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install minimum flat charges on low 
activity accounts in order to break 
even on this service. 

New equipment and procedures 
are constantly being introduced into 
bank operations. The officer in 
charge of operations can be one 
of the most valuable and essential 
men in the bank today if he studies 
and keeps up with his job and the 
opportunities it offers. A review 
of the following questions will help 
determine how well you have kept 
up with current trends: 

(1) Do you have a central proof 
system ? 

(2) Do you use microfilming 
equipment on any of your oper- 
ations? 

(3) Do you use delayed posting? 

(4) Have you investigated the 
advantages or disadvantages of sin- 
gle posting over dual posting? 

(5) Do you examine checks re- 
ceived from other banks for their 
guarantee of endorsement? Many, 
if not a majority, of the large and 
medium sized banks eliminated this 
practice many years ago except on 
large checks and on a few special 
accounts. 

(6) Have you tried cycling your 
customers’ statements? 

(7) Are your bookkeeping ma- 
chines equipped with analysis sec- 
tors, automatic check counting de- 
vices and double balance printers? 

(8) Do you use addressing equip- 
ment for name plates? The time 
saved by this convenience in the 
average small bank makes its pur- 
chase an investment rather than an 
expense. 

(9) Does the volume of business 
handled justify use of a proof ma- 
chine? 

(10) Have you investigated the 
time-savings possibilities of dictat- 
ing equipment? Many banks have 
found that the better utilization of 
time in dictating and typing letters 
has enabled its officers to make 
calls and service extra business, 
which has produced income sufficient 
to pay for the equipment many 
times over. 


Procedure Manuals 


Use of procedure manuals cov- 
ering principal departments can be 
a source of real savings in banks 
where personnel turnover is heavy. 
Such manuals cut training costs, 
help eliminate costly and embar- 
rassing mistakes, and aid materially 
in standardizing operations. It 
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should be kept in mind that we are 
constantly educating a new group 
of employees and that our training 
problems will be with us always. 
While it may be desirable for the 
larger banks to prepare their own 
manuals where their location, size 
and specialized operations warrant 
and where both talent and time are 
available, the preparation of man- 
uals by each individual is by no 
means a must. A number of excel- 
lently prepared manuals are avail- 
able which, by the insertion of a 
few rules and regulations to fit lo- 
cal needs, are applicable to any 
bank. 


Manuals Available 


Many of the larger banks have 
manuals covering certain of their 
operations that they readily make 
available to their correspondent 
banks. One large Chicago bank has 
prepared a manual entitled Pro- 
cedure for Opening Checking Ac- 
counts that covers practically every 
type of account, showing the au- 
thority and documents required on 
each. Another large Chicago bank 
has prepared an excellent steno- 
graphic manual that covers the reg- 
ular and unusual types and forms 
of letters, correct ways of address- 
ing high ranking public officials, and 
so on. The American Institute of 
Banking has recently published two 
new manuals, The Teller’s Hand- 
book and The Bank Bookkeeper’s 
Handbook. These manuals are well 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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Premier Yoshida of Japan signs the peace treaty at San Francisco. 


WIDE WORLD 


This event freed Japan once more to exercise her adept- 


ness in foreign trade, a matter of some concern to many western countries 


Our Foreign Economic Policy 


WASHINGTON 

URING the past month nothing 

has happened to untangle this 

eountry’s confused approach 
to foreign economic policy or to 
bring in sight the end of the tunnel 
through which we have been moving 
at full speed. Britain, in terms of 
dollars our largest relief client since 
the days of lend-lease, is preparing 
us for the bad news of another win- 
ter crisis. The whole Marshall Plan 
area, despite ERP’s repeatedly told 
“success,” is our baby as much as 
ever. When the Marshall Plan was 
set, the job was to be finished with 
$16-billion over a four-year course. 
Today the “martial plan” is set down 
for $25-billion in the next three 
years alone, Point IV and Eximbank 
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included. The latter’s activities stray 
far afield from its original concept, 
while Point IV no longer encom- 
passes the giving of mere technical 
aid but now includes the tangible 
materials of American civilization, 
with which we seem to think—and 
India has lately shown us how silly 
this is—that we can buy friendship 
and allies. Nor is there reason to 
hope that Point IV will achieve its 
economic uplifting aims, if Puerto 
Rico and occupied Japan teach us 
anything. 


“Impact Program" 


Considering that the world situa- 
tion is causing us, through big gov- 
ernment and incentive-killing taxes, 
to make permanent changes in our 


economic way of life, this writer de- 
cided to invest an hour in reading 
some of the 800-page Senate hear- 
ings on the foreign-aid program. 
He is now convinced that no Sena- 
tor can have more than the foggiest 
idea of what we are going to buy 
with the billions being appropriated. 

Just one little item, the Point IV 
program for Iran, will make the 
point. Despite extensive exploration 
by Senator Fulbright and others, no 
sense emerges from the Administra- 
tion’s testimony. Point IV, it seems, 
is already too big for its britches. 
A Point IV official testified: “It was 
the feeling of those who worked on 
the proposals that something more 
than Point IV was necessary .. . for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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How to Correct 5 Common 
Correspondence Faults 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


This is the ninth article by MR. BUTTERFIELD which 
has appeared in BANKING during the past several years. 
A specialist in business correspondence, Mr. BUTTER- 
FIELD has discussed in previous articles the importance 
of simple, understandable language, methods of elim- 
inating trite phrases from bank letters, and opportuni- 
ties to use thank-you notes, letters of welcome, con- 
gratulatory letters, and other special types of 
correspondence in bank public relations. In the follow- 
ing article he analyzes five common weaknesses of bank 
letters and shows how to correct them. 


Get the "you" point of view; 
e avoid “we-itis” 


VERYONE has a strong tendency to view a situation 
or a set of facts from the standpoint of his own 
interests. This explains why “we-itis”—the habit 

of writing from the “we” point of view—is such a com- 
mon fault in business letters. It also explains why the 
“you” attitude is so important. 

To hold the reader’s attention and sell an idea effec- 
tively, the writer must present his message in terms 
of the reader’s interests. Emphasis should be placed 
on points that offer the reader some benefit or advan- 
tage. But often the writer is so intent upon his own 
interests that he overlooks those of the reader. Here 
is a paragraph that illustrates the fault of “we-itis’’: 

We offer several additional banking services, as out- 

lined in our recently printed booklet, a copy of which is 

enclosed. We take pride in these services, and we hope 
we shall have the pleasure of extending them to you. 

Through a shift in emphasis, this revision presents 
the same information from the “you” point of view: 

The enclosed booklet outlines several additional services 

designed to make your banking pleasant and convenient. 

Please make use of any that will be helpful to you. 

Every reader is interested primarily in himself; he 
is concerned mainly with his own problems and oppor- 
tunities. A basic principle of good correspondence, then, 
is emphasis of the “you” element in every letter. 


Get to the point; 
e avoid “warming-up” exercises 


Many writers waste the important opening para- 
graph of a Ictter by devoting it to items that are self- 
evidext. Here is a recent example: 

I have your letter of August 6, in which you inform me 
that you plan to reorganize the public relations depart- 
ment of your bank during the next few months, and that 
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you are interested in some of the methods we are using. 


Such a paragraph tells the reader nothing. It might 
better be omitted, since it merely wastes time by stat- 
ing the obvious and by repeating what the reader has 
written previously. Here is a revision that gets under 
way without pointless preliminaries: 

Thank you for your letter of August 6, and for your 
interest in our public relations program. I hope the fol- 
lowing summary, together with the enclosed booklet, will 
prove helpful when you plan the reorganization of your 
department. 

Usually the correspondent who indulges in a “warm- 
up” paragraph is simply stalling for time in which to 
think his message through. This preliminary process 
should be completed before he begins to dictate. Then 
he will know at the start just what he intends to say, 
and will get directly to the point. 


Be concise; 
e avoid wordy expressions 


Most letter writers have the expensive habit of 
wasting words. As a result, many business letters are 
twice as long as necessary—and about half as effective 
as they ought to be. 

The use of wordy phrases and flabby sentences makes 
it necessary for the reader to dig the salient points of 
a letter out of a mass of verbiage. Often the reader 
resents this imposition on his time and energy; in 
any case, he loses some of his respect for the firm that 
permits such careless correspondence methods. 

The left-hand column below shows wordy excerpts 
from a number of recent letters. The right-hand col- 
umn shows revisions that save words and time. 


WORDY 
sometime within the course of 
the next week 
please do not hesitate to bring 
to my attention 
I am very much inclined to 
think 
in the event that this situa- 
tion should develop 
I should like to take this oc- 
casion to express my thanks 
to you for... 
due to the fact that 
you will hear from me at a 
later date 
This is an alternative which 
I hope you will be sure to 
give careful consideration. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


CONCISB 
within a week 


please let me know 

I believe 

if this situation develops 
Thank you for... 
because 

I shall write you later 


Please consider this al- 
ternative carefully. 
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WAREHOUSEMEN'S LIEN 


U. S. Court of Appeals Holds That Uni- 
form Act Gives Warehouseman A Gen- 
eral Lien. 


LTHOUGH the Uniform Ware- 
A house Receipts Act has been 
on the books in Massachusetts 
since 1907, that state’s Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court has never had occasion 
to decide whether is gives a Massa- 
chusetts warehouseman a general or 
a specific lien for storage charges. 

Thus, when asked to answer the 
question, the Federal District Court 
for Massachusetts was left to its own 
resources. It decided that in Massa- 
chusetts a warehouseman has a gen- 
eral lien on any goods deposited with 
him by the debtor, rather than a 
mere specific lien on that property 
for which storage charges are due. 
The United States Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit has upheld its 
decision. 

At common law warehousemen 
had only a specific lien, while wharf- 
ingers had a general lien, enforce- 
able against any of the owner’s 
goods remaining on deposit, as se- 
curity for storage charges accumu- 
lated on general account. Prior to 
the time the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act was drafted, a few 
states, such as New York and Mich- 
igan, enacted statutes changing the 
common law and giving warehouse- 
men a general lien. These statutes 
were construed as giving warehouse- 
men a lien similar to that of wharf- 
ingers. 

It seems “fairly clear’ to the 
Court of Appeals that the Uniform 
Act was intended to follow the New 
York statutory precedent and thus 
to give warehousemen a_ general 
rather than a specific lien. The court 
noted that the act contains a pro- 
vision that it “shall be so interpreted 
and construed as to accomplish its 
general purpose to make uniform the 
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Warehousemen’s Lien—Chattel Mortgages 


law of those states enacting like 
laws,” and that this provision was 
adopted along with the rest of the 
act in Massachusetts. Thus, said the 
court, it had “no doubt” that the 
highest court in Massachusetts 
would so interpret the act. To sup- 
port its contention further, the court 
also pointed out that several state 
courts, including those of Califor- 
nia, New York and Washington, have 
reached the same conclusion. Harbor 
View Marine Corp. v. Braudy, 189 
F.2d 481. 


ON CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


1. When is it a mortgage? 


Idaho law defines a mortgage as 
a contract pledging specific property 
to a creditor as security for the per- 
formance of an act, without the ne- 
cessity of a change of possession. It 
also provides that every transfer of 
an interest in property, other than 
in trust, made only as security for 
the performance of an act, is deemed 
to be a mortgage and that, even 
though a transfer is absolute in 
form, the mortgagor may prove, ex- 
cept as against subsequent mort- 
gagees or purchasers for value with- 
out notice, that it was actually a 
mortgage. Idaho Code (1948) 
§§45901 to 45905. 

Some guides to be used in apply- 
ing the law, to determine if a bill 
of sale absolute on its face is ac- 
tually a mortgage, have been laid 
down by Idaho’s Supreme Court, 
which holds that it is proper to take 
into consideration the general course 
of dealings between the parties prior 
to execution of the instrument and 
to determine their intention from 
“all the surrounding facts and cir- 
cumstances as of the time of the 
transaction.” 

The controlling test, according to 
the court, is whether a debt existed 
between the buyer and seller after 


the conveyance. Other elements 
which are important in deciding the 
true nature of the conveyance, said 
the court, are whether, at the time 
of the transfer the transferor was in 
debt to the transferee; whether the 
transferor retained possession of 
the property; whether the price in- 
volved in the sale was fairly perti- 
nent to the value of the property; 
and whether the transferor was in 
financial difficulty at the time of the 
transfer, unable to exercise freedom 
of choice as to the disposition of his 
property and able to secure needed 
money only by conveying his prop- 
erty with the right of repurchase. 
State v. Snyder, 233 P.2d 802. 


2. What does if cover? 


Georgia law requires a chattel 
mortgage to specify the property 
which it purports to cover. Inter- 
preting the law, Georgia’s Supreme 
Court has held that a mortgage need 
not describe the mortgaged property 
so precisely as to identify it with- 
out the aid of oral evidence, if it is 
merely to create a lien in favor of 
the mortgagee. But, the court held, 
if the mortgage is to be recorded in 
order to impart notice to third par- 
ties it must describe the property 
more fully. The description must be 
sufficient to distinguish the property 
from other goods of the same sort, 
said the court, and if the description 
is “altogether general, such that the 
mortgaged property cannot be sepa- 
rated from the general mass of sim- 
ilar articles, the requirement of the 
law is not met,” and the mortgage 
does not impart notice to third par- 
ties. Morris V. Eckels v. Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, 65 S.E.2d 815. 


3. What doesn't it cover? 


In most states a mortgage is not 
rendered invalid by the fact that it 
or an agreement collateral to it pro- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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BANKING’S National Finance Forum 


INVESTMENTS 


I’ve read that a family 
should have the equivalent 
of two months’ salary in the 
bank before making other 
investments. Is that a 
proper gauge? 


Answered by 
JAMES W. Woos- 
TER, JR., finan- 
cial associate, 
The Common- 
wealth Fund, 
New York, N.Y. 


Tue amount of cash or 
equivalent that any family should 
have before making an outside in- 
vestment will vary, depending upon 
each family’s situation. The im- 
portant point behind this question, 
as I see it, is the recognition of 
the desirability for every family, no 
matter how limited its resources, to 
give thought and consideration to 
the setting up of a plan for the 
management of its financial re- 
sources. 

All too often the amount of money 
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kept in banks, or placed in invest- 
ments, is determined by spur-of-the- 
moment decisions, often influenced 
by superficial or temporary con- 
siderations. In fact, the less money 
that a family has available, the 
more important it is that these funds 
be kept in a form which will best 
meet with the family’s present and 
prospective needs. 

This question also has the ad- 
vantage of pointing up a fact which 
should be obvious but which is often 
overlooked, namely, that some sort 
of cash reserve should consciously 
be set aside for emergencies before 
a family loans money to others or 
purchases a partnership interest in 
a going concern—the latter opera- 
tion being equivalent to the pur- 
chase of common stocks. 

The place of common stocks or 
bonds in any family’s investment 
plan is greatly influenced by other 


The Forum welcomes ques- 
tions from readers in the gen- 
eral categories covered by this 
department. Send your queries 
to BANKING, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


family resources and possible family 
needs. 

In setting up a financial program 
each family would want to consider 


such matters as the age and earn-: 


ing prospects of the chief bread- 
winner, the ages and educational 
objectives of the children, possible 
financial responsibility to other 
members of the family, the amount 
and types of insurance carried, and 
the comparative need for increasing 
current income through obtaining 
the largest possible return from 
savings funds. 

Although these and other com- 
parable factors will influence the 
kind of financial plan decided upon, 
all plans should include at least some 
provision for emergency or unex- 
pected needs. 

In this respect insurance and 
United States Government bonds 
are helpful, but there is no substitute 
for cash on hand or on deposit in 
a bank. 

Most families in considering this 
question will, I believe, properly ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the 
equivalent of two months’ salary 
is the minimum which they should 
have in the bank before investing 
funds elsewhere. 
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PERSONAL FINANCES 


Why can’t I get as much in- 
come from my savings ac- 
count as from my stocks? 


Answered by 
MABEL F. 
THOMPSON, 4as- 
sistant secre- 
tary, Union 
Dime Savings 
Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 


W uen you deposit money 
in a mutual savings bank you want 
—first and foremost — safety for 
your dollars plus liquidity or the 
ability to withdraw your money 
when you want it. You know that, 
at any time, you have the same num- 
ber of dollars in your account that 
you have deposited, plus such divi- 
dends as have been paid by the bank 
during the time the money has been 
on deposit. Because of these factors 
—safety plus liquidity—- you are 
willing to accept a lower interest re- 
turn on your money. 

Mutual savings banks operate un- 
der state banking laws and although 
these laws vary they are generally 
very restrictive in character. Funds 
are invested primarily in United 
States Government bonds, obliga- 
tions of various states and munici- 
palities, high - grade corporation 
bonds and first mortgages on real 
estate. The investments must be 
such as to reduce risk to a minimum 
and yet secure as high a return as 
possible commensurate with safety 
of principal. 

The investor in common stock, on 
the other hand, is buying shares of 
a company and so becoming part 
owner of a business. He has an in- 
terest in the business, its products 
and its earnings. He knows that 
dividends, which depend on earn- 
ings, may fluctuate considerably. He 
knows too that the prices of stocks 
fluctuate with earnings, prospects 
and the outlook for business of the 
particular company and industry, 
and also are affected by many other 
factors. Therefore, he cannot be 
sure of getting back dollar for dollar 
invested, when he happens to want 
cash, as he can with his savings ac- 
count. Thus in buying common 
stock the investor risks both princi- 
pal and income but in depositing to 
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his savings account he risks neither. 
The person who selects stocks 
wisely and invests in sound divi- 
dend-paying companies will receive 
higher dividends on his stock than 
he does on his savings account, and 
he hopes also for appreciation. But 
he should not overlook the risk that 
is inherent in ownership of any kind 
of property. Certainly everyone 
should have an adequate cash re- 
serve in a savings account before 
investing in common stock. 


ESTATES 


When may outright gifts or 
trusts be included for estate 
tax purposes? 


Answered by 
J. K. LASSER, 
tax expert and 
author of popu- 
lar books on 
taxes. 


P ROPERTY given away or 
property in trust at the time of 
death may possibly be treated under 
the Federal tax law as though it 
were the decedent’s. Here are the 
rules about “transfers while living”’: 

Money or gifts you have given 
away outright will be included in 
your gross estate if the gift was 
made “in contemplation of death.” 


Whether any particular gift is 
in contemplation of death is often 
a debatable question. But the Reve- 
nue Act of 1950 cleared away a 
great deal of the uncertainty. It pro- 
vided that a gift shall not be con- 
sidered made in contemplation of 
death if the donor lives at least 
three years after making the gift. 

The property in a trust you have 
established might be included in 
your gross estate for several rea- 
sons: 

First, you may have established 
the trust in contemplation of death. 
In putting property into a trust, 
you nearly always are making a 
gift to somebody—to the beneficiary 
of the income, for instance, or to 
the persons who will eventually re- 
ceive the principal. 

Second, you may have made your- 
self the beneficiary of the income, 
or you may have provided that at 
some future date the principal 
should come back to you or to your 
estate. Perhaps there is nothing 
more than the mere possibility that 
at some future time you or your 
estate will benefit from the trust 
and that possibility may depend to 
some extent on when you die. 

Third, the trust may be “revoc- 
able,” in which case all the property 
would be included in your gross 
estate. A revocable trust is one that 
you can revoke or change, or one 
as to which you can change the 
beneficiaries. 
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“Oh, good! The bank returned one of my checks. 
Wonder what I'll buy with it now?” 
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INSURANCE 


Is insurance a good hedge 
against inflation? 


Answered by 
MARION STE- 
VENS EBERLY, 
director, Wo- 
men’s Division, 
Institute of Life 
Insurance, New 
York, N. Y. 


J Lire insurance was never 


designed as a hedge against infla- 
tion. In common with all other con- 
tractual obligations payable in fixed 
amounts of dollars, it relies on the 
soundness of currency in which it 
is expressed. Against the loss of 
faith in a currency, which is the ulti- 
mate meaning of inflation, history 
proves, I think, there is no certain 
hedge. 

On the other hand, life insurance 
does offer a means whereby the pro- 
tection of a family can readily be 
expanded to compensate for the de- 
cline in the dollar’s purchasing 
power in an inflationary period. At 
such a time, wages and other earn- 


ings are likely to be high, affording 
the opportunity to add to life insur- 


* 
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“Could I open an account and close it out in, say, 
about half an hour?” 


III III IAA AAA AAD AISA ASA AAA ASI ASA SISA SAS 


‘Tuere’s no scarcity of U. S. 
Savings Bonds and you can 
hoard as many as you want 
to without criticism. . . . The 
longer you hold them the 
more they are worth... In 
10 years they grow one-third 
in value . . . It’s something 
like setting three eggs under 
a hen and getting four chicks! 


—From an ad of the 
First National Bank 
Leesburg, Florida 


ance holdings. And the gain in pro- 
tection is immediate, taking effect 
on the payment of the first premium. 
The fact that we are currently liv- 
ing in an inflationary period un- 
doubtedly contributes to the tre- 
mendous current increase in life in- 
surance purchases. Such purchases 
are not being made solely by newly 
established families starting the 
family’s life insurance program. 
To all who are concerned with the 
problems of older citizens in our so- 
ciety (whose proportion in our total 
population is rapidly growing), the 
depreciation of the dollar becomes 
of vivid concern. To stop inflation 
is the responsibility of everybody. 
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REAL ESTATE 


Would it be better to buy an 
? old house or a new one? 


Answered by 
MitEs L. Co- 
LEAN, building 
adviser, House 
Beautiful; Con- 
sultant to the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fund. 


v4 ly by a new house is meant 


one yet to be constructed, the answer 
to this question in most cases will 
be: buy the old one. By so doing 
you will avoid all the problems re- 
sulting from material shortages, or- 
ders limiting the use of materials, 
and regulations affecting the size of 
houses. You might also be able to 
get somewhat more favorable financ- 
ing terms than on such a new house. 

If, however, a new house means 
one recently finished by a builder, 
you may find this to be the best deal 
of any. The builder may be in a 
frame of mind to bargain, and the 
terms available for financing may 
not be subject to the regulations re- 
stricting mortgage credit. 

In any case, be sure you can make 
satisfactory financing arrangements 


before you commit yourself to buy. . 


Mortgage loans are not to be had 
for the asking as they were a year 
ago. When you can find a willing 
lender, you will discover that re- 
quired down payments are larger 
and interest rates are likely to be 


higher than was common practice in 
1950. 


It’s all right to have a good opinion 
of yourself as long as you know that 
it isn’t deserved. 


It is a mistaken idea that great- 
ness and great success mean the 
same thing. 


No man has achieved true great- 
ness who can count his enemies on 
his fingers. 


A man may never find the perfect 
mate, but it’s fun looking. 


There’s no place like home, but 
many persons don’t stay there long 
enough to find out. 
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Hints for Forum Planners 


a women’s finance forum are 

offered in a report to the Exten- 
sion Committee of the Financial 
Public Association. The report, sum- 
marizing returns from a question- 
naire sent to 2,500 banks by the 
FPRA, was presented by Carl A. 
Bimson, executive vice-president of 
the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Here are the recommendations: 

“1. Keep the forum simple. Avoid 
speakers who tend to become in- 
volved in long or involved disserta- 
tions on fine points of law or policy. 
Keep in mind that the discussions 
you offer are new fields of thought 
for most of your audience and the 
very terminology of the subject is 
almost a foreign language. 

“At the other end of the balance, 
don’t let your speaker adopt a ‘dear- 
little-woman’ attitude and ‘talk 
down.’ 

“2. It is impossible to impart full 
and complete information on any 
subject in the time allocated at a 
forum discussion. What can be done 
is to give enough background or gen- 
eral information so that the women 
may have a basis of fact on which 
to formulate specific questions. 

“Keep your discussions and exam- 
ples practical. If the problems and 
instances are applicable to the aver- 
age woman, then she identifies it 
with herself and is more receptive to 
the idea, as well as finding it more 
interesting and more easily under- 
stood. 

“3. Although the majority of 
forums have used out of town 
speakers, it is the conviction of this 
writer that local speakers may be of 
more value to your forum audience. 
The prestige to the forum and re- 
sultant current publicity may be 
greater with visiting notables, but 
the fact remains that next week or 
next month, after she has worked 
out her questions in her own mind, 
Mrs. Jones cannot go down town and 
ask the ‘outstanding authority’ about 
the specific problems which concern 
her. With local speakers she can do 
this; and since, to her, his participa- 
tion in the forum constitutes: a rec- 
ommendation of his integrity and 
reputation, she has no hesitancy in 
calling on him for advice to help 


F= basic principles for planning 
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“A Golden Opportunity" 


“In analyzing the various forums which have been reported, the 
fact which most impresses one is their apparent infallibility. No 
matter how they are conducted, where they are held, or by whom, 


they are a success. 


“Of course the degree of success depends upon their organiza- 
tion and operation, but the need for economic education seems to 
be so evident to women, themselves, that they literally flock to any 
opportunity for learning about financial matters. 

“No bank, regardless of its size or the size of the community, 
can fail to profit by the sponsorship of or participation in these 
forums. As a community service, as a builder of good public rela- 
tions, or as an out-and-put effort for business, they offer a financial 
organization its greatest opportunity. 

“Do plan a forum of some kind. They are the greatest public 
service which you may render your community, and they provide 
a golden opportunity for telling the free enterprise story to that 
segment of the population which most enjoys the fruits thereof— 
and probably knows the least about it."—-The Bimson Report. 


take care of her business problems. 

“The local business concerns whose 
representatives appear on your pro- 
gram are also well pleased with the 
opportunity afforded them. Should 
the choice of a firm or speaker be- 
come too involved because of the 
number of such firms doing business 
with the bank or in town, an effec- 
tive solution is to ask their local 
organizaticn to suggest the speakers 
and let representatives of other firms 
appear on the panel. 

“4, Although the majority of re- 
plies favor ‘Women Only’ attend- 
ance, serious consideration should 
be given to inviting the women to 
bring their husbands to the session 
on wills and estate planning, espe- 
cially if it is the subject of the final 
session. By this time the men are so 
curious they will gladly come, and 
since the problems are of vital in- 
terest to both husband and wife, it 
is of benefit to all concerned to have 
both present to hear the discussion. 
The task of the attorney or estate 
analyst is made much simpler if 
both parties can be ‘indoctrinated’ 
at once. 

“5. Place of meeting depends on 
available facilities. Time of meeting 
should be ascertained by conference 
with active club women. Although 
not a large percentage of banks have 
held morning meetings, they are rec- 
ommended. Women with children in 


school, socially active women, and 
club women find mornings more con- 
venient. Countrywide, the Junior 
League and League of Women Voters 
have found morning meetings best 
attended. Business women and 
women with pre-school children fa- 
vor evening meetings. 
“Refreshments seem to depend on 
local custom. In large cities where 
transportation involves a time fac- 
tor, refreshments appear to be un- 
necessary. In small communities, 
however, and certainly all through 
the West, some sort of refreshments, 
creating an informal social atmos- 
phere, are strongly recommended.” 
In his foreword Mr. Bimson says 
that after the FPRA questionnaires 
had been mailed it was learned that 
Miss Genieve N. Gildersleeve, as- 
sistant secretary of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division, had just completed “an 
excellent study” on finance forums, 
available through the A.B.A. Public 
Relations Council. He continues: 
“She has done such a comprehen- 
sive job of analysis in her brochure 
‘Trends in Bank-Sponsored Finance 
Forums for Women’ that there is 
little to add. Booklet No. 9 of the 
American Bankers Association gives 
complete step-by-step instructions. 
We have attempted to give a more 
complete statistical picture, without 
duplicating the information con- 
tained in the A.B.A. pamphlets.” 
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Mr. HUNTER is executive vice- 
president of The Peoples Bank, Rox- 
boro, North Carolina, and is a leader 
in promoting the diversification of 
farm crops and other agricultural 
improvements. In this article he tells 
about the practices followed by his 
bank in financing tobacco farmers. 

Mr. HUNTER is a member of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association and is_ state 
chairman of the Association’s Fed- 
eral Legislative Council. 


ost of the rest of the world 
M has long since gone off the 

gold standard, and in the 
United States gold no longer serves 
as coin of the realm—except in the 
bright leaf tobacco belt of the 
Southeast. Here the “gold standard” 
flourishes in all its splendor, the 
gold standard of the bright yellow, 
aromatic leaf on which the multi- 
billion dollar cigarette industry and 
a principal part of the area’s econ- 
omy are based. We may see little of 
the coveted yellow metal in rural 
North Carolina, but not even King 
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A typical curing barn 


The Banks That Know Tobacco Best 


GORDON C. HUNTER 


Midas, whose hand turned all he 
touched into gold, could outdo our 
modern tobacco farmers in produc- 
ing its metaphorical equivalent. 

Tobacco —the magic weed, the 
luxury of rich and poor alike—is as 
old as American history. Many a 
romantic tale could be woven, as 
many have been, with the oddly 
misnamed plant as a background. 
Misnamed? Yes, the word “tobacco” 
was originally used by natives of 
Haiti to designate the tube in which 
they smoked the soothing leaf; the 
Spaniards adopted the name of the 
instrument for the weed itself, and 
the name has endured. But tobacco 
isn’t all romance. Here in North 
Carolina it means hard work too, 
and money in the pocket for the 
farmer. And it means income for the 
business community, and good busi- 
ness for the banker. 


Loans from Small Banks 


Few, if any, of the millions of 
pounds of tobacco produced by 
farmers of this area have been pro- 
duced without the aid of credit, and 


it seems highly unlikely that the — 
day will ever come when crops can 
be made without financing. Much of 
the money advanced to farmers is 
supplied by small-town banks. If 
bankers remain alert to the oppor- 
tunities to serve the farmers, if they 
seek to increase that service, it is 
not improbable that more and more 
farmers will turn to the banks—to 
the mutual benefit of bankers and 
farmers. 

What should the banker do to 
improve his service to tobacco farm- 
ing? The answer is almost axiomat- 
ic: the banker should increase his 
knowledge of the tobacco business, 
agriculturally, industrially, and com- 
merically. A working knowledge of 
each step in the complex tobacco 
business, from producer to con- 
sumer, cannot but make the banker 
better able to weigh the tobacco 
farmer’s application for a loan. 

This may seem difficult. Actually, 
it isn’t as hard as it sounds. It has 
come to be almost an automatic de- 
velopment among bankers in this 
area, as bankers have realized that 
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the more they know of the farmer’s 
problems, of manufacturing prog- 
ress, of marketing conditions, the 
better they can operate their own 
banks. 

Basically, of course, the banker in 
a tobacco-raising area should know 
the agricultural side of the business. 
He should know—and many of our 
North Carolina bank men do—virtu- 
ally as much about making a crop 
of bright leaf as the farmer himself. 

Let’s take a look at a typical to- 
bacco farm in this area: It is gen- 
erally a small place, averaging per- 
haps 80 acres, with about five acres 
planted to tobacco. Usully it is a 
one-man, or one-family operation, 
for tobacco growing doesn’t lend it- 
self to mass production methods. 
Some of the farm buildings, the 
curing barns in particular, may look 
a little rustic to outsiders. But there 
is gold in the earth when the plants 
are growing, and in late summer 
there is gold in those rustic build- 
ings—for they house the ripened 
leaves turning now to golden yellow 
in the heat from ever-watched fires. 


Origin of "Flue Cured" 


This is the famous “flue-cured” 
tobacco being produced here, the 
basic ingredient of cigarette manu- 
facture. Flue-cured, it is called, be- 
cause of the method used to cure the 
leaf, a system of flues being used to 
conduct the heat throughout the 
barn. The first bright leaf flue-cured 
tobacco was produced about 30 miles 
from Roxboro, on the Eli and Elisha 
Slade farm in Caswell County, in 
1852. Before that time all tobacco 
was cured by air or by open-fire 
heat, and it came out of the barns 
dark brown in color. 

The story has been told that the 
first bright leaf curing occurred by 
accident on the Slade farm. An old 
Negro slave was tending the fires in 
the curing barn, but after tending 
the fire he dropped off to sleep in 
the shade of a nearby tree. While he 
was sleeping the heat from the sev- 
eral fires increased and the tempera- 
ture within soared high above the 
usual standard, drying every bit of 
moisture from the leaves. When he 
awakened and shuffled rapidly to the 
barn, afraid he had ruined the mas- 
ter’s hundreds of pounds of tobacco, 
he found, instead of the usual brown 
leaves, rich velvety golden leaves, 
the like of which had never before 
been seen. Now, the curing proced- 
ure is to use a low temperature in 
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the early stages of curing to “yel- 
low” the tobacco, and higher tem- 
peratures are used in the latter 
stages to retain the golden color. 
Close regulation of temperatures is 
necessary. The chief fuels used are 
wood and kerosene, with the barns 
adapted for one or the other. 


Production Costs 


But—back to the land. Tobacco 
growing is still pretty much a non- 
mechanized type of farming. It is 
estimated that it takes 440 man- 
hours, 62 mule- or horse-hours, and 
3.4 tractor-hours to produce an acre 
of tobacco. The estimated cash cost 
of production this season ran to 
about $250 per acre. The labor re- 
quirements and costs will vary con- 
siderably from farm to farm. 

Farmers of this area, using im- 
proved techniques, are averaging 
from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of fine 
quality cigarette tobacco per acre, 
as compared to an average of 700 to 
1,000 pounds per acre a decade ago. 
Last year’s prices brought the farm- 
ers an average of $1,000 to $1,200 
income per acre. 

Greater demand, of course, has 
raised the price of tobacco. But more 
“know-how,” advanced farming 
techniques, and improved varieties 
have raised the per-acre yield. What 
is the improved technique? Well, it 
is fertilizing, top-dressing, insect 
and disease fighting, cover-crop 
growing, protection of soil from ero- 
sion, among many things. And most 
of these cost money. 

What has all this to do with fi- 


Roadside marker, Caswell County, 
North Carolina 


nancing the tobacco crop? In our 
opinion it has a great deal to do 
with it. The figures quoted above are 
overall averages. There are farmers 
who do better, and there are those 
who lag behind. If we know what it 
takes to make a good crop—a good 
man, good soil, and good farming 
methods—we know which man is a 
good credit risk and which man is 
not. But, on the latter score, we 
know also which man is in need of 
sound guidance, the kind of counsel 
we can give him to make him a bet- 
ter farmer—and a better credit risk, 
a better customer. 


“Money to Make Money” 


As noted, however, it takes money 
to make money. Farmers of this re- 
gion use about 1,400 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer per acre. At pres- 
ent prices, that amounts to some $26 
per acre. They use about 150 pounds 
of top-dressing per acre, at a per 
acre cost of $4.50. Starting plants 
from seed costs money—about $7 
per acre. Cover crop planting also 
requires a cash outlay. Sprays and 
dusts take funds. The farmer can 
usually effect a considerable saving 
by paying cash for the various items 
he has to buy. The saving on fertil- 
izer, equipment, and other heavy 
purchases by cash purchase usually 
amounts to considerably more than 
the interest charged by the bank. 
Then, too, the farmer has the added 
advantage of maintaining his finan- 
cial obligations all at one place. He 
can thus obtain a saving by borrow- 
ing from a bank, and he can borrow 
at a bank if the banker knows that 
he is a capable man, with good pros- 
pects of making his crop. 

The burden, then, lies on the 
banker to know his prospective bor- 
rower, and to know this applicant’s 
business as well as the applicant 
himself does. 


Credit Man Knows Answers 


In our bank we have a full-time 
farm credit man, who makes it his 
work to know the farmers of our 
section and to keep a detailed rec- 
ord on each farm loan we make. We 
ascertain each year the amount of 
cash income each of our farmer- 
customers received from the sale of 
tobacco. By simply glancing at the 
file we can tell whether he is an 
average, above average, or below 
average farmer, and we base the 
amount of money we will lend on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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News for Country Bankers 


OOO DODO DO DOD OD DOOD Dy 


This news covering various as- 
pects of country banking was com- 
piled by Mary B. LEACH of BANK- 
ING’S staff. 


Kellogg Foundation Offer 


lege personnel seriously inter- 

ested in establishing agricul- 
tural short course scholarship pro- 
grams and wishing to make a study 
of the Michigan scholarship program 
(or perhaps the recently established 
North Dakota and Minnesota pro- 
grams) will be borne by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. The state bankers asso- 
ciations in each of these states are 
backing the scholarship programs. 

The extent of the Kellogg Founda- 
tion interest in the agricultural 
scholarship program is revealed in 
a letter just received by the A.B.A. 
from Robert G. VanDuyn, associate 
director of the Foundation’s Division 
of Education. Mr. VanDuyn has au- 
thorized this statement: 

“The Kellogg Foundation is ex- 
tremely interested in the further ex- 
pansion of short course programs in 
land grant colleges throughout the 
United States. In fact, during the 
last year, the Foundation supported 
a workshop at Michigan State Col- 
lege for representatives of land grant 
colleges throughout the country. The 
expense of this was borne by the 
Foundation. At the present time 
consideration is being given to the 
support of a regional workshop for 
representatives of the land grant 
colleges in 13 southeastern states to 
consider problems related to the es- 
tablishment of short course pro- 
grams. 

“Recently we have learned that for 
those colleges that are able to dem- 
onstrate serious intentions about be- 
ginning a short course program, the 
Kellogg Foundation is willing to pay 
travel expenses for staff members 
from the Institutions to visit other 
colleges where such programs are 
under way. The Foundation will also 
pay the expenses of staff members 
of the colleges now having such pro- 


Ts expenses of land grant col- 
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Eight Iowa 4-H boys, front row, who spent a week with eight Montgomery County, 
Tennessee, 4-H boys, back row. Mr. and Mrs. Clause, at left, standing, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Shanda, at right, standing 


grams to visit and work with the 
colleges preparing to establish short 
course programs. The Foundation 
reserves the right, of course, to make 
final decisions as to whether a grant 
is justified.” 


4-H Exchange a Success 


— Corn Belt boys from Jeffer- 
son, Iowa, know more about 
Dixie farming methods and southern 
customs as a result of a week’s ex- 
change visit to Montgomery County, 
Tennessee, where each boy was the 
house guest of a local 4-H family. 

The trip to the Clarksville area 
was sponsored by the Greene County 
Youth Foundation, an organization 
of 50 Greene County, Iowa, business- 
men. The purpose of the trip, ac- 
cording to Agricultural Extension 
Director Mel Shanda, was “to teach 
the boys how farm families live in 
other sections of the country and to 
create goodwill.” 

The selection of Montgomery 
County came about through a friend- 
ship between L. C. Pace, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Clarksville, and Gerald Clause, 
cashier of the Home State Bank, 
Jefferson, Iowa. Both Mr. Shanda 
and Mr. Clause, and their wives, ac- 
companied the boys to Tennessee. 

In addition to serving internships 
on Montgomery County farms, the 
boys were entertained on their last 
three nights in the South, At a 
meeting of the Montgomery County 


Senior 4-H Club members there was 
an exchange of ideas on farming 
and club work, after which the 
group square danced. The Kirk- 
wood Youth Organization played 
host on a hayride, and, on the last 
night, the First National Bank gave 
a banquet for the 4-H guests and 
their hosts. 

Montgomery County 4-H members 
have been invited to spend a week 
in Iowa next summer. This was the 
first experience of the sort for either 
of the counties concerned. Mr. 
Shanda said that efforts will be 
made to enlarge the scope of the 
plan and to bring girls as well as 
boys into the project. 


Agricultural Credit Study 


STUDY presenting information 
on the extent to which commer- 
cial banks and other lenders are 
meeting the credit needs of the 
farmers, entitled Agricultural Credit 
and Related Data 1951, has been 
made by the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and sent to agricultural col- 
leges, state secretaries, and other 
interested groups. Copies are avail- 
able to member banks upon request. 
This study is made annually by 
the Commission and is used by a 
number of state agricultural colleges 
as text material in their courses in 
agricultural economics. 
The main sections of this 52-page 
book, the text of which is inter- 
spersed with charts and tables, cover 
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the following general topics: (1) 
Agricultural loan data of insured 
commercial banks; (2) activities of 
cooperative and Government agen- 
cies with respect to short-term and 
intermediate - term agricultural 
loans; (3) bank and production 
credit association comparisons; (4) 
loan data of production credit asso- 
ciations; (5) farm mortgage loan 
data; (6) other related data (in- 
cluding such information as (a) 
farm income, 1945-1950; (b) legal 
and contract interest rates; (c) farm 
income and expenses; and (d) de- 
mand deposits and retail sales). 


Minnesota Follows Michigan Lead 


gene state bankers association 
—Minnesota—follows the lead 
of the Michigan Bankers Association 
in providing short course scholar- 
ships for students at the School of 
Agriculture at the St. Paul campus 
of the University of Minnesota. 

This scholarship program is an- 
nounced by President S. J. Kryzsko, 
who is president, Winona National 
& Savings Bank, as being “in line 
with the national pattern of the 
American Bankers Association in 
promoting scholarships for farm 
young people who wish to continue 
their training in short courses in 
agriculture and home economics or 
practical nursing on a vocational 
basis following graduation from 
high school.” 

“I wish to call your attention to 
the two patterns recommended for 


Represen- 
tatives from 13 
Erie County, 
Pennsylva- 
nia, banks watch 
demonstration of 
irrigation system 
on a fruit and 
vegetable farm 
west of Erie 


setting up the scholarship program 
for the School of Agriculture,” Mr. 
Kryzsko wrote the Minnesota banks. 
“First, in some states bankers have 
elected to set up scholarships on a 
county basis through the county 
bankers association. Thus, if the 
quota for the county should be six 
students the banks would pool their 
efforts to meet that quota. The agri- 
cultural committee strongly recom- 
mended this in its report to the as- 
sociation. However, in the event 
that this plan is not feasible the 
committee suggested another plan 
whereby some banks have already 
chosen to consider the scholarship 
program on an individual basis, as- 
signing the scholarship to a young 
man or young woman within the 
local bank trading area. We might 
mention here that the State of Mich- 
igan which has made an outstanding 
success of its Bankers Scholarship 


Bankers at the seventh annual Farm Credit School at the University of Rhode 

Island hear description by Dean Mason H. Campbell of land clearing and sub- 

sequent seeding of green pasture crop of Ladino clover and grasses. The school 

is sponsored jointly by the state bankers associations of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut and by the state universities of the two states 
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Programs for Agricultural Short 
Courses, has followed the latter pro- 
gram more generally. That is, most 
of the scholarships now given in 
Michigan are given by individual 
banks.” 

Details on the organization of the 
Michigan Bankers Association’s 
scholarship program may be found 
in the April 1950 BANKING and in- 
formation about the program an- 
nounced recently by North Dakota 
Bankers Association may be found 
on page 76 of September 1951 BANK- 
ING. 


Enthusiasm Ran High 


FFICERS and representatives from 
13 of the 17 Erie County, Penn- 
sylvania, banks visited two farms 
and a quick-freezing plant recently 
in the first banker-farmer field day 
in the county’s history. The purpose 
of the event, at which the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland was host, was to bring 
about a better understanding of ag- 
riculture and the credit needs of 
farmers engaged in sound farming 
practices. 

A. J. Hartleb, vice-president and 
cashier, The Union Bank, Erie, was 
chairman of the program, which in- 
cluded group meetings on a crop and 
livestock production farm. 

Activities of the day included an 
artificial breeding demonstration to 
show the importance of the practice 
to local dairy farmers. A special 
booklet was prepared for the bank- 
ers describing the facilities, methods, 
output, and capital requirements of 
the farmers visited. 

The Erie County bankers were 
enthusiastic about the meeting and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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ance equal to 50% of your of free servicing, depending 
monthly rental payments upon your type of equipment. 
within the past 36 months (Including parts replacement, if necessary.) 
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'; smart business to capitalize on the And, remember, up to 2 years of free 
icing (including necessary parts replace- 

substantial credit you’ve built up— (including yP P 

ub y P ments) is included in this offer. All in all, 


something you can’t very well ignore! 
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ilmers they once rented. Get full details on Recordak’s low-cost 


And, the chances are you won't overlook ownership plan—already endorsed by so 


hat’s the consensus of more than 3,000 cus- 
omers who now own the Recordak Micro- 


his offer, either, when you add up the credit many banks of every size. Call in your local 
ou're entitled to now... when you see how ___ representative for all the facts...or write 
his enables you to buy at surprisingly low directly to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
ost the Recordak Microfilmer that has al- of Eastman Kodak Company ), 444 Madison 
eady proved its worth in your bank. Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


2,234,440 Farmers Borrowed $5.2-Billion 


HE farmers of the nation have been called on for 

all-out agricultural production in support of the 

defense effort. Farm commodities are needed to 
supply the 150-million people of our civilian population 
and to feed and clothe our military forces. In addition, 
agriculture has been called on to back up the nation’s 
foreign policy, and to produce enough more to carry a 
safe margin of agricultural products in reserve. 

In meeting this increased production, farmers have 
had to call on banks for more credit. The excellent job 
which banks continue to render in serving the needs of 
agriculture is strongly indicated in the tenth annual 
survey of farm credit recently completed by the Agri- 


cultural Commission of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation. 


Bank Loan Volume 


During 1950 the study shows that all banks loaned 
$5.2-billion to 2,234,440 farmers throughout the nation 
covering all types of agricultural loans. This represents 
41.5 percent of the farmers of the United States. Of 
the $5.2-billion borrowed during 1950, $3.5-billion re- 
mained outstanding at the year’s end. 

In comparison to the $5.2-billion loaned by approxi- 
mately 14,000 chartered banks to farmers during 1950, 


Nationwide Comparison of Farmer Borrow- 
ing from Banks, Cooperatives, and 
Government Agencies 


| Amount Borrowed | 
by Farmers 
in 1950 


Farmers Borrowing 
in 1950 


% of all 
Farmers 
Number | in U.S. rower 1961 


1,000 Dol. 
A. From all Commercial 


Banks: 
Nonreal Estate Farm 
2,075,950} 38.6 


158,490} 2.9 470,500 1,008 ,359 


TOTAL all Commercial | 


Banks..........|2,234,440| 41.5 |$5,230,820 $3,532,512 


B. From Co-op. & Govt. 

Agencies: | 
| 286,716) 5.3 
42,820) 


$1,065,745 
203 , 130 


450 ,673 


Federal Land Banks.. 934,661 


Farmers Home 
Administration: 
Production & 
Subsistence'.....| 124,283) 2.3 | 
Farm Ownership— | 
R/E Mtgs? 5,004 


TOTAL Co-op. & 
Govt. Agencies. . 


125,891] 335 ,412 


34,243) 217 ,068 


458 ,823| $1,937,814 


| 
8.5 


‘Includes disaster loans. 
* Includes insured loans. 
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the Production Credit Associations, the Federal Land 
Banks, and the Farmers Home Administration loaned 
a total of $1.4-billion to 458,823 farmers. This averages 
8.5 percent of the farmers of the nation who were 
served by the cooperative and Government agencies, 
(See table below.) 

Farmers borrowed over $4.7-billion from banks dur- 
ing 1950 for production purposes. These nonreal estate 
loan funds were used to finance the growing and mar- 
keting of crops; breeding, raising, fattening, and mar- 
keting of livestock; farm improvements, purchase of 
equipment; and all other purposes associated with the 
maintenance or operation of farms. The total amount 
borrowed and the average amount per borrower was 
higher in 1950 than in 1949. This is attributed to in- 
creased production costs. Of the $4.7-billion borrowed 
during 1950, $2.5-billion remained outstanding at the 
end of the year. Although the short-term production 
debt owed by farmers is approaching a record high level 
it does not appear excessive in relation to farm income. 

During 1950, some 158,000 farmers borrowed $470- 
million from banks and gave farm mortgages as secur- 
ity. While many of these loans were used to finance the 
purchase of land, approximately 50 percent were made 
for the purpose of making improvements, purchasing 
equipment, meeting production and operating expenses, 
and refinancing existing short-term indebtedness. At 
the end of the year, banks held $1,008-million of these 
loans or about 7 percent more than a year earlier. This 
is still 50 percent less than the farm real estate debt 
held by banks in 1922 when the amount was $1,540- 
million. 


Farm Mortgage Loans 


The record discloses that banks make more farm 
mortgage loans than any other institutional lender, al- 
though the largest amount of farm mortgage loans 
outstanding is now held by life insurance companies. By 
referring to the chart on the opposite page, farm real 
estate loans made by banks in 1950 exceeded those made 
by the Federal Land Banks in every state but seven; 
namely: Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. 

In the nonreal estate field, the same chart reveals 
that loans made by banks to farmers far exceed those 
made by PCA’s in every state. The banks of Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska made loans to 
farmers in excess of $300-million in each of their states. 
The other states all follow in amounts that reveal that 
banks are the largest lenders to farmers for their short- 
term or production credit requirements. 

In addition to financing farmers’ short-term and 
long-term credit needs, about 4,000 banks participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation’s price-support 
program and at the end of 1950, banks held $382-million 
of these CCC loans. 

Banks will continue their efforts to encourage farmers 
to borrow only when necessary to increase or maintain 
production, and in keeping with the principles of the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program. These principles 
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| 
Loans on Farm Real | | | | 
Estate..........| 


recognize that loans for the production, processing, and A three-page study for each state has been compiled 
orderly distribution of agricultural products shall be by the Agricultural Commission from its tenth annual 
classified as proper for banks to make. This all empha- survey of agricultural credit and copies are available, 
sizes the importance of chartered banks in the defense upon request, from the Commission, at 12 E. 36th 
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The author is cashier of the Han- 
cock County National Bank, Garner, 
Towa. 


GRICULTURE has been emanci- 
A pated by modern machinery, 
with the result that the farm 
equipment industry has become one 
of the principal industries of the 
United States. The demand con- 
tinues for larger, heavier, and faster 
machinery capable of doing more 
work quickly. It is in connection 
with the financing of this equipment 
at the dealer and purchaser level 
that the banks located in agricul- 
tural territories are concerned. It is 
estimated that the average farm 
operator now has invested in farm 
equipment amounts ranging from 
$10,000 to $12,000. It is also sig- 
nificant that the total personal debt 
of farm operators at present exceeds 
the total real estate debt of farm 
land. This is true even though the 
total farm real estate debt has in- 
creased during the past year. It can 
be concluded that a portion of the 
real estate debt is the result of the 
investment, at present-day prices, of 
the farmers’ capital in farm equip- 
ment. 

Mechanization of the farm had 
made considerable progress at the 
outbreak of World War II. The aver- 
age farmer had tasted but had not 
drunk his fill of this trend when the 
conversion to war production prac- 
tically cut off the flow of these 
much-desired implements. A short- 
age of hand labor increased the 
farmer’s desire for more machinery. 
Without new equipment or consumer 
goods available, the farmer came out 
of the war period in a favorable 
financial condition, and had a desire 
and determination to own good, ef- 
ficient farm machinery. 


Farm Equipment Market 


The farm equipment industry 
made remarkable production records 
following World War II and found 
a ready market for its products. 
Supply was beginning to overtake 
demand at the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean conflict when scare buying 
swept this field as it did other types 
of consumer goods. This period of 
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Financing Farm Equipment 


W. L. BAGGS 


Cashier Baggs, 

right, with a farm 

equipment dealer 

operating in the 

Garner, Iowa, vi- 
cinity 


buying continued until late in 1950 
and early in 1951 and was the pe- 
riod in which the total debt of the 
average farmer increased consider- 
ably. The net result of this situation 
has been to find the average farmer 
heavily invested in expensive farm 
equipment. It is the first time that 
he finds himself with a large portion 
of his capital invested in equipment 
which depreciates — rather than in 
livestock and products which appre- 
ciate in value. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
average farmer was justified in in- 
vesting a substantial amount of his 
capital in equipment. It must also 
be determined whether he has the 
financial ability to continue making 
purchases which will keep farming 
on the highly mechanized level on 
which we find it today. Very few 
pieces of farm machinery are used 
continuously throughout the year. 
With present-day research, more im- 
plements are inclined to become an- 
tiquated than actually worn out. 
Under normal supply conditions, 
used farm machines at the end of 
five years have a market value of 
less than 50 percent of their new 
cost; and with the development of 
new models this rate of depreciation 
may increase. 


No Shortages Likely 


In spite of the contemplated re- 
armament program, it appears that 
allocations will be made for the pro- 
duction of farm equipment. A pro- 
gram to prevent farm machinery 


shortages is in operation. The goal 
is to maintain production at about 
the 1949 level, and the National Pro- 
duction Authority allocated approx- 
imately the same amounts of raw 
materials to manufacturers of farm 
equipment for the first six months 
of 1951 as were used in the same 
period of 1950. Farm machinery 
dealers are well supplied at the 
present time and are experiencing a 
buyers’ market. The farmer will con- 
tinue to be in the market for better 
equipment, but his ability to pay for 
or finance such equipment will de- 
pend upon his financial condition. 


Basic Rules Unchanged 


The basic rules for financing farm 
equipment today are unchanged 
from those of the past; however, in 
view of the present-day situation it 
may be well to be especially alert to 
changing conditions and rigid in the 
requirements laid down. Much re- 
search has been done in connection 
with this type of financing by manu- 
facturers of the equipment, banking 
institutions, and banking associa- 
tions, and is available to banks. 
However, it is the responsibility of 
each bank to determine its own re- 
quirements and set its own limits. 

Approximately 25 percent of the 
total land area of the United States 
is used for crop production. These 
agriculture areas are widely scat- 
tered with each playing its respec- 
tive part in the production of farm 
products. Machinery is also diversi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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The Inside Story of 
a Statement of Condition... 


Banker Marvin Park (left) tells Purina 
Salesman E. C. Hencke and Dealer Fred 
H. Wood that the Bank of Cabot has 
never lost a dime on dairy cattle loans. 


Building a Milkshed Helps Bring 
Stability to the Town and Bank of Cabot 


At the close of 1950 the Bank of Cabot cashier of the Bank of Cabot, who was instrumental 
reported over $1,400,000 in deposits, a large sum in the development of this “milkshed” to supply 
indeed when you know that the small community dairy products for Little Rock. 


of Cabot, Ark., is hemmed in by banking towns and Mr. Park early recognized the importance of 
is only 23 miles from prospering Little Rock. poultry and livestock products to community sta- 

Yet 13 years ago Cabot was a dying, cotton-farm- bility. He became a leader in the Central Arkansas 
ing town. Now this community is the center of a Milk Producers Assn. and has worked closely with 


thriving dairy industry ...an industry that brings other agencies. With the cooperation of the Purina 
oan: Salesman and Dealer and other community leaders, 
over one and a quarter million dollars annually to 
the community this alert, community-minded banker has helpe 
; build the number of dairy cows in the Cabot area 
The “inside story” revolves around Marvin Park, from 600 in 1938 to nearly 8,000 in 1950. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in 
your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
Purina Dealer soon? 


If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 


CHOW For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 


to Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1605 Checkerboard Square St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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DO DODO OD ODO DOD DOD 


A Lawyer’s-Eye View of 
Trust Advertising 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


OD OD 


The author is a vice-president of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York City. 


HE American Bar Association Journal is anything 

but a humorous periodical. Finding, in its July 

issue the piece “Per Stirpes and NOT Per Capita: or 
What Your Clients Can Never Tell You,’ by Henry F. 
Tenney, of the Chicago bar, is like coming upon a pixie 
dancing among the musty stacks of a law library. 

It is burlesque—with a moral. The tale is told of 
“Fred Grimes and his wife Sue, ordinary citizens, and 
their first brush with the law.” It began when Mr. 
Grimes mysteriously started to receive circulars and 
booklets from the local banks and trust companies. Just 
how his name got on their mailing list, Grimes was 
never sure, but the trickle of propaganda commenced, 
he later recalled, not long after the news item appeared 
recording the death of his rich Uncle George. The fact 
that he had received no more than a badly set fly rod 
and an antiquated shotgun from his uncle’s estate was 
a fact not known to his new friends who wrote so 
solicitously. 


Grimes Faces It 


Eventually, as the trickle became a flood, Grimes 
“concluded that he might as well dip into the torrent as 
it swept across his desk to the wastebasket. This was 
to prove a fateful decision.” For immediately a new 
and strange world was exposed to his view; his mind 
struggled to comprehend: 

Marital deduction, qualifying assets, future interests. 
exemptions, gift taxes, inheritance taxes, estate 
taxes, per stirpes, per capita, fiduciary, diversifica- 
tion, prudent investors, residuary estate, collateral 
heirs, living trusts, testamentary trusts, insurance 
trusts, family trusts, family partnerships, estate 
planning— 

And a host of other confusing expressions. He found 
himself involved in the misadventures of people—us- 
ually called Mr. and Mrs. X—who took various com- 
plicated steps to dodge taxes and inevitably were caught 
because they had failed to seek competent advice. The 
unfitness of widows to handle complex business mat- 
ters was the theme of handsomely bound brochures. A 
fact which was made crystal clear by all the authors 
was the pressing need of a “cash reserve” to die de- 
cently. As he read, Grimes came to the realization that 
his affairs were in serious jeopardy, his family happi- 
ness in danger, and the fate of his heirs hanging in the 
balance. 

“He realized that he had taken none of the precau- 
tions to avoid the pitfalls dug by the Bureau of In- 
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ternal Revenue across the path of every citizen. The 
more he read, the more apprehensive he became. It 
was like reading a list of symptoms of diseases and 
immediately finding their counterpart in his own bat- 
tered body.” 

Another fact driven home to Grimes was that no 
man should be without a lawyer. Indeed, there was 
always the tacit assumption that every man had a 
lawyer. “See your lawyer! See your lawyer!” was the 
repeated cry. Fred Grimes had never had a lawyer, and 
his experience in tracking down and hiring one is the 
burden of the story. At this point we would suggest: 
Track down a copy of the magazine and read Grimes’ 
adventures for yourself. You will be rewarded not 
merely with chuckles but with flashes of self-revela- 
tion whether you be trustman, laywer—or banker with 
responsibility for or toward a trust department. 


Consider Grimes’ Viewpoint 


How does the “other half’ see us? Is our advertising 
too obviously a flood? Too crammed with the jargon 
of our trade? Is the “fear” approach overdone? Do we 
slander the good sense of women, either overtly or by 
inference? Does our “literature” bring smiles with its 
“See your lawyer—your insurance adviser—your trust 
officer ?” 

A quick twist or two may turn the trick. Thus, “A 
lawyer’s advice should be sought” contains no assump- 
tion that the reader boasts a barrister dangling, as it 
were, from his watchchain. We need only to reflect upon 
the acumen of many of our women customers to correct 
the astigmatism which frequently distorts our views as 
to the ability of women to handle their inheritances. We 
can read objectively the “fear” advertising of the 
makers of this and the promoters of that, accumulating 
sufficient abhorrence to deter further experiments of 
our own. We can write in simple English if we try; 
and we can control the flood, if flood it be. 

Over the years we will find, I think, that the most 
effective medium for bringing our story to the public is 
the modest monthly letter (carrying,’in its date line, 
its own excuse and explanation for repeated coming) 
which treats of current events in the field of taxation, 
property and trust law; which stimulates action by 
constructive rather than “horrible” example; which is 
essentially a service, extended both to prospects for new 
business and to those whose business we have. It will 
be read, then, not as advertising with a message become 
tiresome through repetition—and eventually ignored; 
but as a bulletin of news in a specialized field—of news 
constantly important to the economic life of the reader’s 
family. 


BANKING 


Millions in Governments — 


traded in thirty seconds! 


Split-second trading! That’s the kind of investment 
service you get whether your trade is in thousands or 
millions when you deal with the Bond Department of 
The First National Bank in Chicago. 

Modern communication equipment, streamlined meth- 
ods and more than 88 years’ experience in handling 
bonds make it possible for us to offer you the services 
of a primary market in government securities. 

We carry a substantial position in treasury bills, notes 
and other short-term government issues in which banks 
and corporations are principally interested. And we 
maintain markets in the longer-term government issues 
and in state and municipal bonds. 

Thus, the officers of our Bond Department are espe- 
cially well equipped—in experience and in facilities — 
to assist bankers and corporation executives with their 
investment programs. 

We invite inquiry, and suggest that you contact us 
by telephone, teletype, or telegraph at our expense. All 
of the facilities of our Bond Department are at your 
disposal. 


For direct connection to Bond Department use these numbers— 
Long Distance: 92, 93, 155, 313 Teletype CG 987 


Epwarp FE. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


Harotp V. Ampere, Vice-President 
Water M. Heymann, J ice-President 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Less than half a minute after negotiations open, John Grier, vice- 
president in charge of the Government Bond Department at The 
First National Bank of Chicago, closes a deal amounting to 
millions in government securities. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
AusTIN JENNER 
James P. FEELEY 
Joun H. Grrer 
Harowp J. SCHULTER 
Lewis MILLer 
Greorce B. Asst. Vice-President 
Leroy F. WINTERHALTER Assistant Cashier 
P. ALDEN BERGQUIST 
Josepu A. SMOLE 
SAMUEL SACHNOFF 
Puitie M. Hiss 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Asst. Vice-President 


4ssistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Huco A. ANDERSON, } ice- President 
Hersert P. Snyper, ice- President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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This is the second and final part 
of a discussion which began in Sep- 
tember BANKING, based on a paper 
which the author gave at the Bank 
Management Clinic of the Kansas 
Bankers Association. In the first 
article, Mr. GRESSER considered the 
tax saving possibilities in bank in- 
come from interest. In this one he 
points out how taxes may be re- 
duced through proper procedures in 
the bank’s investment program. MR. 
GRESSER is a certified public ac- 
countant in Topeka, Kansas. 


bank is probably the most im- 

portant factor in potential tax 
savings. Practical considerations, 
such as the safety of the investment 
or the qualification of the invest- 
ment as security for public deposits 
or aS secondary reserve, must be 
reviewed, but it is also true that 
a hew commitment and risk can not 
be intelligently analyzed until you 
know whether Uncle Sam will take 
a 77 percent cut on the income or 
nothing. 

There is always a reluctance, or 
perhaps it is merely inertia, to 
change investments, and this reluc- 
tance to change may well be expen- 
Sive in itself. Often a tax saving 
is involved in the mere process of 
buying and selling over and above 
the savings that may result from 
the different type of income. 


Ts investment program of the 


Selling a Bond 


To illustrate this point, let us 
start again with fundamentals and 
consider what happens when you 
sell a bond and purchase a new one. 
First, there is the expense of buy- 
ing and selling. Second, net losses 
on the sale of bonds are deductible 
in full for tax purposes by banks. 
Third, net gains on the sale of securi- 
ties held over six months qualify 
as long-term capital gains and are 
subject to a maximum tax rate of 
25 percent. Please note carefully 
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Minimizing Excess Profits ‘T'axes-I] 


DON GRESSER 


the use of the terms “net losses” 
and “net gains,” as gains and losses 
from the sale of securities within a 
given year must first be offset. A 
gain of $500 and a loss of $500 
from the sale of two securities oc- 
curring in the same year will have 
quite a different tax result from 
the same transactions with the gain 
in one year and the loss in another 
year. 

Let us assume a particular situa- 
tion. Suppose you have a bond cost- 
ing $100,000 that has a present 
market value of $98,000 and that 
you sell this bond. The loss of $2,000 
on the sale is an ordinary deduc- 
tion and taxes will be reduced by 
77 percent of $2,000, if the bank 
is in the excess profits tax rates. 
The same bond, or a similar bond, 
can be repurchased, thus restoring 
the original earning capacity. When 
this latter bond matures, a $2,000 
gain is realized, but such gain is 
then taxed at a 25 percent rate. 
The loss on the sale of the bond 
has reduced taxes by 77 percent or 
$1,540; the gain on the maturity 
of the latter investment is taxed 
at 25 percent or $500; thus taxes 
have been reduced $1,040 in the 
over-all picture merely by the pur- 
chase and sale transaction. One 
word of caution in this respect— 
the wash sale provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code prohibits the 
deduction of a loss on the sale of 


Review your 1950 return thoroughly. 
Estimate income and excess profits 
credits for 1951, and then keep your 
tax rate bracket constantly in mind. 
Review your security account, your 
expense accounts, and slow credit 
lines. You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the number of items that 
come to your attention during the 
year involving potential tax savings. 


THE AUTHOR 


a bond if a substantially identical 
security is purchased within 30 days 
before or. after the sale. You can 
wait out the 30-day period, or you 
can purchase a similar security with 
a different rate of interest or matur- 
ity date. 

Let us next consider the situa- 
tion in which a bond costing $100,- 
000 and having a market value of 
$102,000 is sold. If the bond has 
been held over six months and if 
net gains on the sale of securitie 
result for the taxable year, the 
$2,000 gain results in a tax at the 
rate of 25 percent. The identical 
bond can be repurchased immedi- 
ately, as wash sale provisions on 
losses have no application to gain 
transactions. The original invest- 
ment is reinstated and the premium 
of $2,000 can then be amortized 
against interest income. If the ma- 
turity date is not too distant, it is 
possible that the $2,000 can be 
deducted in excess profits tax liabil- 
ity years, resulting in a tax savings 
of $1,040 in the over-all transaction 
—the identical amount as in the 
previous case. In this latter instance, 
it should be emphasized that the 
bond repurchased should be of a 
short maturity date, in order that 
the premium may be written off 
during high tax rate years. In addi- 
tion, the security should be one on 
which interest is fully taxable, as 
amortization of premium on a tax- 
exempt issue does not affect taxable 
income. Let me caution again that 
gains and losses must be offset 
within a year. You cannot utilize 
the gain and loss position at the 
same time with advantageous re- 
sults. 


Bond Premium 


One item of tax saving suggests 
another. I have assumed that you 
are familiar with the bond premium 
amortization election in the Internal 
Revenue Code. If you are not 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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where life 
lasts only 


6 months 


Many crops are planted and harvested within six 
months. So, the secret of a farmer’s success is 
how much he can produce in 180 days, or what- 
ever the length of the growing season. And, the 
key to his productivity is efficient equipment. By 
multiplying the strength of his hands with power, 
he grows more at less cost—and profits more— 
than any other farmer on earth. That’s why food 
takes a smaller percentage of your income than 
anywhere in the world. 


By the same token, it takes the lowest fraction 
of the American farmer’s income to buy the 
finest farm machinery made. Thus, discriminat- 
ing farmers everywhere turn to their neighbor- 
hood Oliver dealers for equipment with profit- e) L IVE R 
producing advancements, for Oliver is a leader in 
the design of modern farm tools. It’s the in-built 
quality and versatility of Oliver equipment that “FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
enable the Oliver dealer to build a prosperous, 


enduring business. The OLIVER Corporation, 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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The Gulf Research and Development Company, located 
at Harmarville, Pennsylvania, is the research organiza- 
tion of the Gulf Oil Corporation. As one of the industry’s 
outstanding research laboratories, it has contributed 
abundantly to America’s high standard of living and to 
worldwide economy by 


@ discovering new ways to find oil 


@ devising. effective, efficient, and economical means to 
recover oil 


@ studying oil’s component parts and characteristics 

@ developing new uses for petroleum 

@ furthering, through micro-chemistry, research on highly 
explosive materials 

@ formulating specifications for equipment which uses oil 

@ checking actual performance of petroleum products - 


Throughout the years, Gulf Research and Development 
Company has performed a public service by conducting 
scientific experimentation which has resulted in new and 
better products for the millions of customers Gulf serves. 


Public service-minded too is the insurance in- 
dustry which has long played an important role 
in the development of commercial, industrial, and 
cultural America—through providing vast sums of 
money for research and expansion and by fur- 
nishing the protection which progress demands. 


wivErs, 

= We < 
> 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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familiar with this matter, you 
should check it immediately, as the 
election to amortize premium is 
normally advantageous in high tax 
rate years. Amortization of taxable 
bond premium may result in a de- 
duction at the maximum tax rate 
of 77 percent; while premium not 
amortized may give tax benefit at 
only a 25 percent rate, if the bond 
is held more than six months and 
sold at a gain. 

Recoveries of bad debts charged 
off in certain prior years are ex- 
cludible from excess profits tax net 


| income. The law states the exclu- 
| sion is for recoveries of those debts 


charged off in non-excess profits 
tax years. Remember, also, that the 
determination of excess profits tax 
net income starts with normal-tax 
net income, and recoveries on debts 
which did not serve to reduce taxes 
when charged off will not be in- 
cluded in normal-tax net income nor 
in excess profits tax net income. 


Expense Items 


I am going to discuss expense 
items only briefly; however, no in- 
ference of their lack of importance 
follows. Almost all suggestions in- 
volving expense items apply to 
normal tax and surtax, as well as 
to excess profits tax. Many expenses 
are justified during a 77 percent tax 
rate period that would be considered 
unwise without the tax considera- 
tion. Additional salaries and bon- 
uses to officers and employees are 


| often advisable in high tax years; 


however, our wage stabilization law 
will have to be considered in this 
respect. Even at present day costs, 
if is perhaps advantageous to make 
all necessary repairs and mainte- 


nance which will protect future value 


of property. Supplies of standard 


| forms can be accumulated. The 


Kansas Bankers Association, for ex- 
ample, has group life and medical 


| and hospitalization ‘plans that have 
| even more value to a bank in a 77 


percent tax bracket than normally. 


| Remember that excess profits taxes 
| are computed on an actual charge- 


off basis for bad debts rather than a 


| reserve basis; therefore, bad credit 


lines can be closed out in 77 percent 
tax rate years advantageously. These 
expense account matters merely 


| scratch the surface. It is amazing 
| what ideas and plans taxpayers initi- 
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ate when they recognize the tax 
situation and make a thorough study. 


Dividends, Borrowed Capital 


Next we will consider briefly two 
matters affecting solely the excess 
profits credit. Under either the 
earnings or invested capital method, 
dividends paid during the first 60 
days of a taxable year are con- 
sidered to have been paid from 
prior year’s earnings. Your excess 
profits credit will be reduced by 
dividend payments from January 1 
to March 1, so postpone such pay- 
ments where practicable. The dec- 
laration date of the dividend is not 
important; the payment date con- 
trols. 

The second matter involves bor- 
rowed capital. While bills payable 
constitute borrowed capital and in- 
crease the excess profits credit; de- 
posit liability in any form does not 
constitute borrowed capital. In the 
prior law, this was a debatable 
question with the present status of 
litigation against the taxpayer. The 
Treasury Department has consist- 
ently insisted that deposit liability 
cannot qualify as borrowed capital, 
and the Senate Finance Committee 
report on the present law states 
that deposit liability is not intended 
to qualify as borrowed capital. Years 
ago this point was worth an argu- 
ment, but not today. 


Plan! 


Remember that we have reviewed 
only a few items; the primary pur- 
pose was to stimulate thinking about 
taxes and not to furnish all of the 
answers. If you have been think- 
ing why a tax law was written to 
work as this excess profits tax 
works, I can only answer there are 
many others thinking the same way. 
An excess profits tax law in theory 
sounds good; in practice it seems 
impossible to draft a law that will 
apply with any fair degree of equity 
to a large group of taxpayers. We 
have the law with us, however. You 
can minimize the liability by proper 
planning. Review your 1950 return 
thoroughly. Estimate income and 
excess profits credits for 1951, and 
then keep your tax rate bracket 
constantly in mind. Review your 
security account, your expense ac- 
counts, and slow credit lines. You 
will be pleasantly surprised at the 
number of items that come to your 
attention during the year involving 
potential tax savings. 
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WHEN HOLLYWOOD AND VINE 
WAS AN ORANGE GROVE... 


In 1913...when De Mille and Lasky 
filmed “The Squaw Man” in a Vine Street 
barn... we were already serving as Los 
Angeles Correspondent for out-of-town 
banks. 

There wasn’t much to do; demand for 
bank correspondent service in Southern 
California was light—as light as the de- 
mand for Hollywood “flickers.” 


But today, Hollywood is a world capital 
of entertainment, films, radio and tele- 
vision—known to everyone, everywhere. 


AND-—Security-First National is a banking 
organization of 133 Offices and Branches 
... located from mid-California to the 
Mexican border... providing complete, 
experienced correspondent service for 
banks in all sections of the United States 
and overseas. 


We welcome the opportunity to act as 
your Pacific Coast Correspondent. Address 
inquiries: Banks and Bankers Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 112 BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. Craig C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Meraber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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higher costs will take a consid- 

erable bite out of corporation 
earnings. Retroactive boosts in Fed- 
eral levies may be particularly harm- 
ful to fourth quarter income because 
some of the leading companies, such 
as American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, United States Steel, du Pont, 
General Motors, General Electric, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, etc., so far 
have been accruing tax reserves only 
at current rates. 

Thus, the entire Federal tax in- 
crease retroactive to January 1 will, 
in most cases, have to come out of 
fourth-quarter income. This is likely 
to shrink earning reports and it may 
even cut into some dividends, the ex- 
perts predict. 

It is also likely that some com- 
panies, including, perhaps, some of 
the foregoing—while not actually 
accruing reserves at higher rates— 
have been adding to working capital 
and have laid aside funds by other 
means, such as short-term Govern- 
ment securities on time deposits, to 
take care of the possible increases. 

A retroactive Federal tax boost 
will, of course, affect various com- 
panies differently depending on 


Tien is no doubt that taxes and 


Industrial Earnings 


H, EUGENE DICKHUTH 


write-offs and their excess profits 
tax status. International Harvester, 
for example, has gone on record esti- 
mating that the new levies would re- 
duce the company’s earnings by 
1624 percent in the current fiscal 
year ending October 21. 

Another company said that one 
month’s income from the fourth 
quarter would have to be devoted to 
taking care of the rise, and another 
forecast that its earnings from Oc- 
tober to December may be cut “pos- 
sibly more than 50 percent.” 

Other factors affecting this year’s 
earnings will be the handling of al- 
locations for critical materials, the 
price level, and general business con- 
ditions outside of the market the 
Government has created by the de- 
fense program. 

All of the aforementioned elements 
already have had an impressive in- 
fluence on industrial earnings for the 
first half of 1951. So far, two inde- 
pendent private surveys have been 
made on the subject — one by the 
New York Stock Exchange, the other 
by National City Bank. 

The former covers the first six 
months’ net income of 460 corpora- 
tions whose shares are listed on the 


George Keith Funston, left, at 40 is new president of the New York Stock 

Exchange. He is shown here, shortly after pressing button opening business on 

September 10, watching John Dyer, right, U. S. Steel specialist, who is writing 

an early transaction. In center is Richard M. Crooks, chairman of the Exchange’s 
; board of governors 


WIDB WORLD 


in 1951 


big board. It shows a gain of 42 
percent for the sample group, which 
covers about one-third of all listed 
companies. The latter embraces 
earnings reports of a test group of 
515 corporations whose earnings af- 
ter taxes were up 3 percent, com- 
pared with the first half of 1950, 
but were -14 percent below the period 
from July to December of last year 
when the post-Korean rush was on. 


First Quarter Good 


It should be pointed out that most 
of the plus signs accrued in the first 
quarter, while during the second, 
shortages of raw materials and de- 
pressed retail conditions took their 
toll. In many instances there were 
greater sales but no greater profits. 
Increased operating earnings be- 
cause of higher sales were pared 
down by the last tax increase. 

Generally speaking it may be said 
that all those industries actively 
benefitting from the rearmament ef- 
fort did quite well, while others, de- 
voted more to civilian business, 
showed shrinking earnings. 


An exception to this generaliza- 
tion is the group of iron and steel 
companies operating full blast with 
a 7 percent greater capacity than 
last year. One survey lists 34 com- 
panies in this group as having a 13 
percent lower net income, the other 
has 31 concerns with 4.9 percent less 
earnings than in the first half of 
1950. 


Aircraft Leads 


Among the most outstanding bene- 
ficiaries, owing to defense orders, 
were 10 aircraft manufacturers who 
had 57.4 percent more net profits in 
the first half of 1951 than in the first 
six months of last year. 


Other outstanding plus signs were 
reported by petroleum and oil prod- 
ucts companies, including natural 
gas. One analysis has their profits 
up 35 percent and the other up 41.7 
percent. For the past decade there 
has been an annual 10 percent in- 
crease in the consumption of oil 
products, which may be boosted this 
year because of defense requirements 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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National Homes Mortgages are Good Investments 


October 1951 


@ Purchasers of National Homes 


are the thrifty, modest income 
type, who take great pride in 
owning their homes — pride that 
results in better care of their 
property, thus enhancing the 
value of your security. When you 
invest in National Homes mort- 
gages, these folks get acquainted 
with your institution and you 
have an opportunity to sell them 
other services, developing profit- 
able plus business. See your local 
National Homes dealer or write 
us for full particulars. 


Families living in National Homes like this can be 
valuable all-around customers of your institution, 


NATION'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 
OF PREFABRICATED HOMES... 


Lafayette, Indiana @ Horseheads, N.Y 
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A NEW 
APPROACH 


COMBINATION COUNTER UNITS 


Including Front, Top and 


Under-Counter Equipment 
SIMPLIFY INSTALLATIONS 


H-H-M Combination Fixture and Under-Counter Units 
are installed as one assembly under one contract. Installation 
is simplified. Costs are reduced. Subsequent re-arrangements 
can be made easily. You select the model that fits your 
business and floor plan. All are designed to speed window 
traffic by freeing tellers from walking, searching and waiting 
delays . . . they keep all supplies within finger-tip reach. The 
steel Fixture and Under-Counter Work are finished to speci- 
fications. Composition tops on counter and ledge are bound 
with stainless steel. 


Write for details on Combination Counter Units for new and 
remodeling jobs. Ask for a copy of our folder, “Improve 
Over-Counter Service.” 


Hlerring- Hall-Marvin Sate (0. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Craftsmen in . . . Safes @ Insulated Record Files © Vault Doors © Money 

Chests @ Rotary Record Files © Steel Storage Files @ Bank Vault Equipment 

Drive-In Windows Depositories Under-Counter Work Stainless 
Steel Hospital and Building Products 
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and the closing of Iran production 
and refining operations. 


Railroad and railway equipment 
companies were up in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 percent, as a group. Some 
equipment manufacturers were 
ahead as much as 50 percent because 
of increased demand for their wares. 
The rise for railroads can be credited 
chiefly to western and southern lines, 
which were helped by the natural 
growth of the areas as well as by 
troop and war material movements 
on their way to Korea. 

Mining, one of the most essential 
endeavors for defense, was up more 
than 26 percent in one survey and 9 
percent ahead in the other. Addi- 


| tional groups showing profit gains 
| included chemicals, paper, machin- 


ery, and office equipment. 

There were severe declines as well. 
The automotive industry, which be- 
came bogged down in allocations, 
the machine tool shortage, and sud- 
denly lagging consumer demand, is 
reported off 49 percent in one an- 
alysis and 37.5 percent in the other. 

Companies catering to amusement 


| had 28.5 percent less net income 
| than in the first half of 1950, while 
| textiles were down 10 percent in one 
| survey and 12.2 percent in the other. 
| So far Government textile orders 
| have been relatively small. 


It may be interesting to note in 
conclusion that the average net 
profit margin on sales dropped from 
9.3 to 7.4 cents for every sales dol- 


| lar. Despite the fact that 325 lead- 
| ing corporations, representative of 


almost all major lines of manufac- 


| turing, sold $6.2-billion more in 
| goods and services than a year ago, 
| and operated with much larger in- 
| vested capital, they were not in a 
| position to retain any greater funds 
| for their own use—chiefly because 
| of taxes. 


Americans account for only six 
percent of the total world popula- 
tion, yet they own over 75 percent of 
the world’s automobiles, and over 
half of all the trucks and buses. 
Seven out of every ten American 
families own passenger cars. 

There is approximately one motor 


| car for every four people in this 


country. In sharp contrast, Great 
Britain has only one car for every 
22 people, France one for every 27, 
and Italy one for every 176. 

—Tazx Economics Bulletin 
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“King of Hamdom” 


‘OLONEL RoBert E. LEE HILL, 
C executive secretary of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association, because 
oi his untiring efforts at home and 
abroad on behalf of Missouri coun- 
try-cured hams, became the subject 
of an article entitled “The King of 
Hamdom” in The Missouri Farmer. 

Writer F. L. Moritz notes that 
“Colonel Bob, serving as ambassa- 
dor-at-large for Missouri Hamdom, 
has carried or sent Missouri coun- 


try-cured hams all over the North | 


American continent to important 
personages. Recently, on a world- 


wide tour, Hill lavished Missouri | 


philosophy and Missouri hams in 
places where poor unbenighted souls 
had never heard of Missouri, and 
more unfortunately had never had 


the opportunity to wade into a plat- | 


ter of ham from Missouri’s cele- 
brated smokehouses,” 


Guy L. GouLp, assistant secretary | 
of The Dime Savings Bank of Brook- | 
lyn, has retired after 32 years with | 


the bank. He had been with another 
bank for 13 years before coming to 
The Dime. Fellow employees pre- 
sented him with a solid gold wrist- 
watch and band, together with a 
check. He received a check, also, 
from DouGLas B. NEVINS, president 
of The Dime Club. 


“Could I borrow this Dictaphone to- 
night? My boy friend is calling on me, 
and I’d like to get a record just in case” 


he 
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Theres troubl 


in the air! 


Wind erosion works fast! It carries 
thousands of tons of bv top soil 


away each year . . . stripping farm 
after farm of their fio uctive abil- 
ity and destroying millions of dollars 
worth of crops. Dust storms are 
expensive! 


Well-planned conservation pro- 
grams sound protection 
against all = of erosion—whether 
due to wind or water, or a combina- 
tion of both. By following the rec- 
ommended conservation practices of 
keeping grass and cover —_ on bar- 
ren areas . . . building ponds . . . con- 
touring... strip-cropping . . . planting 


FOR PROFITABLE 


legumes . . . rotating crops. . . leaving 
marginal areas in timber, erosion can 
be controlled. 


For best results, it’s important that 
we all coordinate our efforts and set 
up long-range programs. Conserva- 
tion is a job for all of us . . . for we 
who design and build farm machin- 
ery . . . for the farmers who use it 

: and for you who work with and 
guide our 6 million farmers. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenye, Racine, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pick- 
ers, forage harvesters and a full line of other 
farm machinery, engineered and built for better 
farming. 


FARMING 
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Other 


Some New State Association Presidents 


YOUR LOCAL BANK MAKES 
LIFE MORE PLEASANT FOR THE 
AVERAGE FAMILY IN BERGEN COUNTY 


During the life span of an average Bergen County family, here is how your local 
bank serves its needs from year to year — 


Father has his business account at local bank; when he 
needs mene? temporarily he will go to his bank for a loan 


on life insurance or securities. 


Mother pa expenses by check om no-minimum 


Janine wil collage parents save in insured 
al bai 


year was financed by local bank. Each new car will 
also be paid for through bank. 


“Mortgage for new home was easily obtained from bank 
because checking and savings accow: car financing. end 
ether loans had already established friendly relations. The 
bank knew the family was 2 good credit rich. 


Only ot a bank can your family get all of the hawking scrviees 


too numerous to list here. 
nyor able, comburtable 


Ranking and 


Improvement loan from bank financed game room in 
hecement: from time to time withdrawals from sevings 
account or loans from bank will protect investment 
property by paying for repairs 
to keep it in good condition. 


Television set, refrigerator, range, ironer, washing machine 


were financed advantageously through local benk. 


of aslo, important 
papers and inclading father’s will naming ble 
bawk as Executor of his estate. 


ere will be in the living room » Christma 


cheeks from local bank. Vacation Club sil 
check from the bank shen summer comes a 


ust mentioncd—as well ae the many other facilities 


borrowing ot sour hank in Bergen Counts. 


Look for the word “BANK” of “TRUST COMPANY” he title. 
yom 


wee of complete finance liters 


COUNTY BANKERS 


ASsoc 


All members are also members of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Left: SAVINGS 
BANKS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MAINE 
—George H. Viles, 
treasurer, South 
Paris Savings 
Bank; right: ALA- 
BAMA —P. S. 
Jackson, presi- 
dent, Peterman 
State Bank 


One of the ad- 
vertisements in 
the Bergen 
County Bankers 
Association’s pub- 
lic relations pro- 
gram, which, as 
in nearby Passaic 
County (see page 
80), is designed 
to tell the public 
of the widely 
varied services 
offered by their 
local banks 


rganizations 


The news in this department is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BOoGIE of 
BANKING’s ‘staff. 


State Supervisors 


Tue golden anniversary conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks was 
scheduled, as BANKING went to press, 
to be held at St. Louis, Missouri, on 
September 27, 28, and 29. John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and C. Francis Cocke, the then in- 
coming president of the American 
Bankers Association, were among 
the principal speakers. Others were 
Allan Sproul, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 
Maple T. Harl, chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
Preston Delano, Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


This year the association drew 
heavily on its own members, past 
and present, for its speakers. Five 
former bank commissioners ap- 
peared on the program to tell how 
supervision looks from the out- 
side: Ben C. Corlett, vice-presi- 
dent, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco (former Superintendent 
of Banks of California) ; E. W. Nel- 
son, vice-president, Wabeek State 
Bank, Detroit (former Michigan 
Bank Commissioner) ; Richard Rap- 
port, executive manager, Connecti- 
cut Bankers Association (until re- 
cently, Bank Commissioner of 
Connecticut); Joseph Earl Perry, 
president, Newton Savings Bank, 
Newton, Massachusetts (former 
Massachusetts Bank Commissioner) ; 
and Elliott V. Bell, chairman of the 
executive committee, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York (for 
seven years New York’s Superinten- 
dent of Banks). Warren N. Gaff- 
ney, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance in New Jersey, was sched- 
uled to speak at one of the sessions. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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PROVIDES EXTRA CONVEN- 
IENCE THAT ATTRACTS NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


RELIEVES CONGESTION IN- 
SIDE THE BANK 


HELPS SOLVE PARKING AND 
TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Which is your most important reason for 
installing a modern MOSLER DRIVE-IN WINDOW ? 


“In one year alone our bank handled 62,664 transactions 
through our Drive-In Window... Our customers like this new, 


convenient service and we have had many new accounts as a 


result.”” 


Mr. Russell J. Apgar, President, 
First National Bank, Roselle, N. J. 


CHECK INTO THE EXPERIENCE of banks 
across the country who have installed 
Mosler Drive-In Windows. You'll find 
that this new service has not only in- 
creased the good will of their regular cus- 
tormers, but has added new ones. 


In addition, it has pared transaction time 
down to seconds . . . relieved congestion 
inside the bank . . . and helped solve park- 
ing and traffic problems. You'll note that 


all this has been accomplished with full 


Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler buils 
the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


safety, too! The Mosler Drive-In Window 
is a bulletproof glass and steel enclosure. 
It is equipped with a protected package 
and payroll receiver, a two-way speaker 
system and a gunport. 


Why not let us show you how quickly 
and easily a Mosler Drive-In Window can 
be installed in your bank—and how quick- 
ly you can benefit from its many advan- 
tages? Just mail the coupon below for 
further information. Do it today! 


Standard Bay Type Drive-In Window No. 1000, 
exterior view with teller’s unit extended. 


Interior view of Standard Bay Type Drive-In 
Window, showing speaker system, cash drawers 
and teller’s unit. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dept. B-10 


Please send me further information regarding the Mosler Drive-In Window. 
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Pennsylvania Week 


Georce J. WATTS, JR., assistant 
vice-president, Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed state chairman for 
banks for Pennsylvania Week, to be 
observed October 15-21. Since na- 
tional defense is to be emphasized in 
all phases of the week’s program, Mr. 
Watts plans to make “dollars for de- 
fense” the theme of the tanks’ con- 
tribution. 


New PR Program 


Tue opening of a public relations 
program to acquaint the public with 
the services and policies of the banks 
in. Passaic County has been started 
under the leadership of Donald S. 
Phillips, president of the Passaic 
County Bankers Association. 

A series of full page advertise- 
ments is being inserted in the daily 
newspapers in the county, with the 
individual member banks sponsoring 
similar advertisements of smaller 
size in weekly publications. 

It is the intention of the bankers 


MARTIN 


Oldest established and largest 
bank in Colombia 
50 BRANCHES 


Special attention to collections 


Accurate and dependable 
credit information service 
Total Assets: 
MORE THAN $269 MILLION PESOS 
Colombian Imports from United States: 
1947: US. $ 216.000.000 
1948: US. $ 197.000.000 


1949: US. $ 175.875.095 
1950: US.$ 228.181.724 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Students of the 6th annual Trust Development School conducted by the Trust 
Division of the Illinois Bankers Association last August on the downtown campus 
of Northwestern University 


of Passaic County to keep the public 
informed on the fact that the varied 
financial services of banks are of- 
fered at one convenient location 
only—a bank. 

The public will be educated to look 
for “Bank” or “Trust Company” in 
the name as the means of knowing 
where all banking services are avail- 
able. 


DEL CORRAL, 


PRESIDENT 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


Sehools and Banks 


Tue importance of developing close 
relations between schools and banks 
was brought to the attention of Ken- 
tucky bankers at an appropriate 
time by a bulletin of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association. 


Appearing just before the school 
term opened in September, the bul- 
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letin stated: “The future welfare of 
the banking system may well lie 
with the present student population. 
Everything you do now to demon- 
strate your interest in them and 
your capacity to help them grow and 
develop will return untold dividends 
when they become the leaders of to- 
morrow.” 

The bulletin urged that Kentucky 
bankers plan at least two school 
projects in cooperation with local 
school authorities, and called atten- 
tion to material of the American 
Bankers Association which would be 
useful in such a program. 


Consumer Bankers 


HE appointment of Carl W. Soren- 
sen, president, Citizens Savings 
Bank, Denver, as program chairman 
for the 31st annual national meeting 
of the Consumer Bankers Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 21-24, 
has been announced by general con- 
vention chairman, L. D. Lacy, presi- 
dent, Central State Bank, Oklahoma 
City. 


Cost Conferences 


OUR regional cost conferences will 
be held during the next few months 
by the National Association of Cost 
Accountants to consider the major 
problems of industrial accounting in 
the current defense economy, with 
emphasis on the role of the indus- 
trial accountant. 

More than 1,500 members from 56 
NACA chapters will attend the New 
England Regional Cost Conference 
in Providence, Rhode Island, Oct. 
12-13; the Northwest Regional Cost 
Conference in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, October 19-20; and regional 
meetings in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
April 4-5 and in Atlanta, Ga., April 
18-19. 

The association will hold its 33d 
annual international cost conference 
at New York’s Waldorf - Astoria, 
June 15-18. 


Safe Deposit Meeting 


A STATEWIDE educational confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Illinois Safe 
Deposit Association, will be held at 
the Leland Hotel, 7 South Island 


Street, Aurora, Illinois, on October 


17, 1951. 

Almost all of the more than one 
hundred regular and associate mem- 
bers will attend. 
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Federal Tax Study 


Tue Fourth Annual Institute on 
Federal Taxation, sponsored by the 
University of Southern California 
School of Law, will be held October 
17, 18, and 19. The past three An- 
nual Institutes on Federal Taxation 
have brought together in Los An- 
geles over 1,500 attorneys, account- 
ants, trust officers, life underwriters, 
and other executives engaged in 
work connected with Federal Taxa- 
tion. Participants have come from 
over 100 of California cities and 14 


western states. This year the Insti- 
tute will present 25 speakers of out- 
standing reputation speaking on 
such subjects as “Current Devel- 
opments In Statutory Renegotiation 
of Government Contracts,” “The 
Amortization of Defense Facilities,” 
“Income Tax Problems Relating to 
Non-Business and Business Life In- 
surance,” “Taxation of Charitable 
Organizations Under the Revenue 
Act of 1950,” “Deductibility of At- 
torneys’ and Accountants’ Fees,” 
and many others. 


3 out of 4 mobile home 


buyers prefer to finance 


their wheeled housing 


Mobile living is sound. It 
meets the needs of specialized 
groups, affording them comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


housekeeping. 


able to their way of life. 


THESE TWO GROUPS ARE NOW BUYING 93% OF 
THE TOTAL U.S. TRAILER COACH PRODUCTION. 


MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Resourceful servicemen with families and fixed in- 
| comes are living in mobile homes on military bases 
throughout the country. Low rentals in trailer 
parks on station, plus buying economies available 
to the military, make the serviceman’s dollar go 
further. Among personnel living in trailer coaches— 


The average annual 
income is 


$3,040.20* 


*According to survey 
at a military base 
trailer park 


CONSTRUCTION AND DEFENSE TRADES 


Mobility is a must for the craftsman whose work 
takes him to building sites in sparsely-settled or 
over-crowded areas. Frequently builders provide 
’ trailer parks to make on-the-job employment more 
attractive. High wages, home life and steady em- 
ployment keep workers in the solid citizen category. 


Their average annual 
income is 


$6,045.00* 


* According to a leading 
national construction 
firm 


Their average annual 
income is 


$4,542.60 


The modern trailerist’s mobile home costs from $2000 to $6000. 
His trailer coach may accommodate as many as 6 persons. 
It has running water, electricity, shower, sanitary facilities, 
electric refrigerator and all of the other conveniences of modern 


More than 1,500,000 Americans find mobile living the most suit- 


For information write: Banking and Finance Committee 


Coach Mena fictarers 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Banker-Sculptor from Saitama 


4 Yo what extent Japanese banks 
can adopt mechanization— 
“American style’”—is a matter 

of considerable interest to Yataro 

Hiranuma, president of the Saitama 

Bank in Japan. Mr. Hiranuma vis- 

ited banks in some of the principal 

cities of the United States in August 
and early September, gathering data 
on the American banking system, 
its organization and operation. He 
ended his tour by attending the 
peace treaty ceremonies in San 

Francisco. 

Mr. Hiranuma is hopeful that, 
in the period after the treaty is 
signed, his bank will enjoy an ex- 
pansion into new fields of business. 
Already one of the country’s largest 
“local” banks, the Saitama Bank, 
with headquarters in Urawa, Sai- 
tama Prefecture, has 95 offices. 
Saitama, lying just north of Tokyo, 
has many small business concerns, 
which have been the bank’s princi- 
pal customers. Mr. Hiranuma be- 


lieves that new conditions brought 
about by the treaty will offer his 
and other banks an opportunity for 


development which they have not 
had since the war. 

Along with this hoped-for growth, 
Mr. Hiranuma wants to introduce 
as much mechanization into his 


bank as possible. He feels, however, 
that adoption of American methods 
may be difficult at first because of 
the Japanese tradition of hand oper- 
ation and the fact that the educa- 
tional system there has not given 
the necessary recognition to busi- 
ness training. 

One important reason for his 
visit to this country was prepara- 
tion for future establishment of 
correspondent connections with 
American banks. Nothing similar 
to such relationships has been pos- 
sible for any but a very limited 
number of Japanese banks under oc- 
cupation regulations. 

In Detroit Mr. Hiranuma visited 
Joseph M. Dodge, president of The 
Detroit Bank and former president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, who was an adviser over a 
considerable period of time to Gen. 
MacArthur on the economic, bank- 
ing, and monetary problems of 
Japan. (See “Japan’s Fight against 
Inflation” in May 1951 BANKING.) 

While a good many Japanese 
bankers have studied American 
banking first-hand in recent months, 
this banker from Saitama had sev- 
eral other subjects in mind as he 
traveled about the United States. 
He has a number of varied interests 


Left, figures of three 

Buddhist deities 

carved by Mr. Hira- 

numa and installed 

in the temple which 
he built 


Right, Mr. Hiranuma 

with a figure which 

he began in 1942 

but has not yet com- 
pleted 


that can’t be expressed in yen. A 
member of the House of Councilors, 
the upper house, of the Japanese 
parliament, he was interested in our 
governmental procedures and _ in- 
cluded Washington in his itinerary. 
A leading Buddhist in his own coun- 
try, he looked into the state of 
Buddhism in America. A former 
owner of large timber tracts, he 
made notes on American forestry 
practices and the lumber industry. 
And as a skillful wood carver and 
sculptor, he visited the leading mu- 
seums on his route. 

This last interest began several 
years ago when Mr. Hiranuma’s 
mother expressed a desire that he 
build a small Buddhist temple. In 
order to carve an image of Buddha, 
he studied sculpture and in 1938 
completed three images which he 
installed in a temple that he him- 
self built on a mountain top. Since 
then he has carved numerous figures 
of Buddhist deities. 

This banker-sculptor hopes that 
his wood carving may help to pro- 
mote cultural relations between the 
United States and Japan, just as 
his bank might be able to promote 
business relationships—provided he 
can introduce sufficient mechaniza- 
tion to replace the ancient abacus. 
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Traffic light for dictation! 


There’s a red and green light on your 
secretary's GRAY AUDOGRAPH...so she 
can’t get tangled up when she’s putting 
your words on paper. You press a key 
while dictating; the lights flash later. 
The red light flashes to warn her of 
approaching corrections; the green 
light for ends of messages. 

Versatile Gray AUDOGRAPH can in- 
crease your office output up to 30%. 


Simply soundwrite sales reports, 
memos, conferences, correspondence 
— anything! You dictate at your con- 
venience; your secretary transcribes at 
hers. Result—you’re both free for other 
important work. 

Operation is easy, thanks to single- 
lever control. Flip left to record, right 
to listen. No fussing with arms or 
needles. Relax and think out loud. One 


featherweight plastic disc holds an 
hour’s dictation. You can file it or mail 
it at ordinary letter rate. Resurface it 
for reuse up to 50 times. That’s econ- 
omy! 

AUDOGRAPH is tops with secretaries, 
too. Tone control allows full treble-to- 
bass range... keeps your voice clear 
and resonant. Send the coupon for full 
particulars. No obligation whatsoever. 


Dictation is easier— with AuDOGRAPH! 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines. 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 


Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


35 countries, 


October 195] 


STREET 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Send me Booklet 10-U—“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 
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(A special crime control service ) 


by Mr. FRIENDLY 


Ace — has said, “Every man is as honest as he has to 


And ae many a payroll or cash register practically shouts, 
“Help yourself!” it’s easy to understand why staggering sums 
are lost annually through fraud. 

But more than money is lost... A company's reputation 
suffers . .. the financial officer loses prestige . . . insurance rates 
are increased ...and an employee turned thief is an irreplace- 
able human loss. 

To help close the many loopholes in business operations 
that invite dishonesty, American Mutual made a thorough 


AMERICAN MUTUAL. 


. the ~ American liability insurance company 


study of fraud possibilities and methods of prevention... as 
well as physical safeguards for burglaries, holdups and thefts. 

This important information, along with diagrammatic 
charts showing division of duties for effective controls, has 
now been incorporated in a book entitled, “Crime Loss 
Control.” 

As a special service, we've sent this 
book free to every American Mutual 
crime policyholder. Another example of 
the extras we try to offer, at a savings 
second to none! 


1951 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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S| ON THE STRAIGHT ANO 


A M ITE D O E fe | there are only a limited number of 


copies of our new book, “Crime Loss Control” 


... and because it will be helpful only to those 
A 


principal executives dealing in company finances, 
we hope you'll forgive us when we say, if you 


A N D Fl N A NG | A L | . | ; wish a free copy, your request must be made on 


executive stationery of recognized companies. 
Write: Dept. B-1, American Mutual Liability 


E X EGU Tl VES d 142 Berkeley Street, 
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BANKING NEWS 


Two Teaching Tools— 
Film and Booklet— 
Are Ready for Use 


Booklet Complements 
Three School Films 


Two new teaching aids for 
use by banks in the schools 
have been completed this fall 
—Money Talks and Money 
and Banking In Everyday 
Living—and are now being 
distributed by the Public Re- 
lations Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

Money Talks is the third 
16 mm film in the A.B.A.’s 
school film series to be pro- 
duced by the Council. This 
film, which is intended for 
high school classroom use, 
is in black and white and 
runs for 11 minutes. 

This new film shows how 
personal financial planning 


can help a person to achieve | bet ene 
greater happiness and suc- | 


cess. It teaches careful 
spending, budgeting, and 
regular saving in a bank ac- 
count. It emphasizes that 
the time to learn these things 
is early in life—right in the 
home and in the classroom. 


Teacher’s Manual 


A teacher’s 12-page man- 
ual for use with the film has 
been prepared for the Coun- 
cil by Frank Zimmerman, 
principal of the Cranford 
(N. J.) High School. The 
manual contains suggestions 
for integrating the film into 
the school curriculum, ideas 
for orienting the class group, 
and answers to questions 
that may be asked by the 
students. 

The A.B.A. recommends 
that banks purchase prints 
of the film outright and 
donate them free of charge 
to their local schools for 
permanent use in the class- 
rooms. Sponsorship is sug- 
gested in this order of 
preference: (1) By banks 
through A.I.B. chapters; (2) 
by banks through clearing- 
houses; (3) by banks acting 
cooperatively; and (4) by 
individual banks. 

Money and Banking is a 
12-page effectively illustrated 
booklet which has been in 
preparation for two years. 
This past May preliminary 
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A.B.A. Membership 
Record Set; 98.4% 
of U.S. Banks Belong 


A record was set by the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion on August 31, 1951, 
when 98.4 percent, or 16,530, 
of the nation’s banks were 
members, according to T. J. 
O’Brien, chairman of the 
Organization Committee, who 
is vice-president of the 
Second National Bank, 
Houston. 


163 Foreign Members 


In addition to the U. S. 
membership, which includes 
2,198 branches, and others, 
the Association had 163 
foreign members in 11 coun- 
tries, bringing the full mem- 
bership of the A.B.A. to 
16,693. 

In 21 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia every bank 
is an A.B.A. member and in 
eight additional states every 


One hundred and thirty- 
seven members have been 
added since the Organization 
Committee’s report of a year 
earlier. 


copies were sent to all banks 
for their criticisms and sug- 
gestions. As a result of the 
suggestions received, sections 
dealing with the dual bank- 
ing system, the Federal Re- 
serve, and the safeguards of 
banking have been revised. 
The Council supplies a copy 
of a Teacher’s Guide with 
each 25 copies of the unit 
ordered. Additional copies 
of the guide may be obtained 
without cost. 


Tie-in With Films 
Money and Banking ties in 
with the Councils three films, 
Pay to the Order of, a film 
on bank checks; How Banks 
Serve, which deals with the 
three basic functions of com- 
mercial banks—safeguarding 
deposits, transferring funds, 
and making loans; and 
Money Talks, which deals 
with personal financial plan- 
ning. This series of films 
brings facts about banking 
to the classroom in an in- 
teresting fashion. 

Each of the films as well 
as Money and Banking pro- 
vides space for the credit line 
of banks or groups of banks. 


4 New A. |. B. Texts 
Are Now Ready for 
Chapter-Group Use 


Investments, Savings, 
Economics, Orientation 


Four new textbooks have 
just been completed by the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing. Section of the A.B.A. 
and are available to the In- 
stitute’s chapters and study 
groups for use in their class- 
room instruction during the 
fall and winter terms. 

These new textbooks in- 
clude: Economics, which is 
a complete revision of the 
1947 edition on this subject; 
Investments, an entirely new 
work; Savings Banking, a 
complete revision of the 1946 
edition; and YOU and Bank- 
ing, an orientation course 
for newcomers to banks. 


Economics Text 
The major thesis of the 


economics text is that our | 


American economy is dy- 


namic, expanding, and ever | 


changing. The basic ap- 
proach in the presentation of 
the material is institutional 
and descriptive rather than 
theoretical. The author of 
this text is A. Anton Fried- 
rich, professor of ‘economics 
at Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University, 
and a member of the eco- 
nomics faculty of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking. 
Professor Friedrich has been 
co-author of several widely 
used texts in economics and 
has written extensively on 
the subject. 

The investments textbook 
has been prepared from the 
viewpoint of the banker and 
is designed to give him a 
well-rounded knowledge of 
the field of investments. 
The procedures, techniques, 
standards, and policies set 
forth are applicable to the 
problems with which invest- 
ment officers of banks are 
confronted daily in manag- 
ing the bank’s bond portfolio 
and in investing or giving 
advice on the capital belong- 
ing to others. 

T. J. Herbert, formerly 
vice-president, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago, and now vice-presi- 
dent, Diversified Funds, Inc., 


Wage-Salary Guide 
Planned As Soon As 
Confusion Subsides 


It is during the last quar- 
ter of the year that banks 
normally make plans for 
salary adjustments, bonuses, 
etc. This year, however, 
they are faced with over- 
lapping regulations, revised 
regulations, repealed regula- 
tions, new regulations. 

The Wage and Salary Sta- 
bilization Boards are at- 
tempting right now to elimi- 
nate some of this confusion 
through the issuance of new 
regulations and the revision 
of existing ones. As soon as 
the regulations, procedures, 
and interpretations have 
been sufficiently stabilized, 
the Customer and Personnel 
Relations Department of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion will issue to the entire 
A.B.A. membership a bulle- 
tin which can serve as a 
guide for banks. 

State secretaries received 
during September, along 
with the regular Washington 
Memo, a special memoran- 
dum on wage and salary sta- 
bilization regulations. While 
this is an up-to-date sum- 
mary of the regulations now 
in force, the Customer and 
Personnel Relations Depart- 
ment hopes that a clearer, 
easier to understand sum- 
mary may prove feasible in 
time to be valuable to the 
banks in making their plans 
for the coming year. 


and Manhattan Bond Funds, 
Inc., general partner of Man- 
hattan Research Associates, 
and a member of the invest- 
ment faculty of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking, is 
the author of the _ invest- 
ments text. 

General supervision of the 
preparation of the revised 
savings text and the writing 
of new material were under- 
taken by a committee com- 
posed of several prominent 
authorities in the savings 
field, of which Joseph A. 
Broderick, president, East 
River Savings Bank, New 
York, was chairman. 

Special credit is given to 
J.R. Dunkerley, deputy man- 
ager of the A.B.A. and secre- 
tary of the Savings and 
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Policy Loss Clause 
Will Benefit Banks 


Making Auto Loans 


49 Insurance Heads 
Approve Loss Coverage 


A new loss payable clause 
for attachment to automobile 
policies, which will benefit 
thousands of banks making 
auto loans, has recently been 
adopted by the National 
Automobile Underwriters 
Association after confer- 


ences with the Insurance and | 


Protective Committee of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, according to Harry F. 
Harrington, chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Committee, and 
vice-president of The Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. 
Louis. 

The new clause has been 
approved by the insurance 
supervisory authorities in 45 
states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. The automobile 
coverages affected are com- 
prehensive (including fire 
and theft) and collision. 


Small Bank Status 


In the past, many large 
banks making automobile 


loans were able to secure in- | p 
| the four texts were subjected 


surance protection through 


special loss payable provi- | 


sions because of their large 
volume of business. 
banks experienced difficulties 
in obtaining loss payable 
clauses which would give 
them proper protection. 

The Insurance and Protec- 
tive Committee proposed in 
1949 to the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Associ- 
ation that its 1941 loss pay- 
able clause be improved so as 
to name only the lending 
bank as a loss payee to the 
extent of its interest. This 
objective has now been ob- 
tained in the new loss pay- 
able clause, and it permits a 
lending bank to request di- 
rect settlement to the extent 
of the bank’s interest in the 
insured automobile when the 
insured borrower has dis- 
appeared, died, or disagreed 
as to the disposition of a 
loss payment. Another im- 
provement also authorizes 
the lienholder to render 
proof of loss within 60 days 
in case the insured owner of 
an encumbered automobile 
fails to do so within the time 
specified in the insurance 
policy. 

In the new clause the bank 
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Mortgage Division, who pre- 
pared the original outline o 
the book, and to Thomas L. 
Nims, assistant secretary of 
the Division, who with Mr. 
Dunkerley worked with all 
contributors toward prepara- 
tion of the manuscript. Also 


special mention is made of | 


Arthur E. Kroner, vice-presi- 
dent of the East River Sav- 
ings Bank, who made many 
constructive suggestions as 
to form and content and 
painstakingly reviewed the 
manuscript in its entirety. 
YOU and Banking was de- 
signed basically as a 12-hour 
course of instruction for all 
beginners in banking; how- 
ever, it may be used as the 
basis of informal group dis- 
cussion within banks that do 
not have available the facili- 
ties of A.I.B. chapters or 
study groups. It may also, 
of course, be purchased by 
banks and presented to new- 
comers. In the preparation 
of this text, J. Stanley 
Brown, vice-president and 
director of personnel of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 


| New York, edited the con- 


tributions of 10 bankers. 
The entire manuscripts of 


to critical review by a com- 
mittee of leading authorities 
in the fields covered. 


is also protected in the fol- 
lowing respects: 


(1) The insurance as to the in- 
terest of the bank shall not be in- 
validated by any act or neglect of 
the mortgagor or owner nor by any 
change in the title or ownership 
of the property (except that con- 
version, embezzlement, or secretion 
by the mortgagor is not covered 
unless specifically insured for an 
additional premium). 

(2) In the event of cancellation 
as provided by the terms of the 
policy, the company must give the 
bank at least 10 days’ notice before 
such cancellation is effective as to 
the interest of the bank. 


The new loss. payable 
clause is designed for attach- 
ment to automobile policies 
written on an_ individual 
basis for insured borrowers. 
In cases where banks have 
blanket or master policies 
under which they issue cer- 
tificates providing physical 
damage insurance to insured 
borrowers, it is suggested 
that these banks. examine 
their blanket policies to 
make certain that the bank 
has protection equal to that 
provided by the new loss 
payable clause. This is par- 


| ment. 


New Advertising and 
Promotion Material 


Released by A.B.A. 


Unusual Direct Mail 
Folders Are Included 


Newspaper advertising 
series and direct mail folders 


prepared within recent weeks | 


by the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the A.B.A. and 


available to member banks | 


include the following: 


Christmas Ads 


Two Christmas Club ad- 
vertising series of four ads 
each. One series features in 
the illustrations and copy 
“Children and Santa” and 
the other features 


mas Symbols,” such as 


Santa, the wreath, bells, and 


the tree. 


Also included in the year- 
end package is a Christmas 
Club blotter and two “thank- 
you” folders. 


Direct Mail 


In addition to the afore- 
mentioned folders, the A.B.A. 
has issued four other direct 
mail pieces. These folders 
embody a somewhat different 
technique in that instead of 
being introduced by a short 
title, they address the reader 
with a commanding state- 
In this group are 
these pieces: (1) “America, 
You Can Bank on This,” an 
institutional piece that tells 
why our free-chartered bank- 
ing system is an essential 
part of our economy; (2) a 
cartoon thrift folder featur- 
ing Mr. Goose Berry Gander 
and Mr. Ogle V. Owl, with 
this challenge: “If You Want 
to Make Sure of a Future 
Secure—Start Saving, Pal— 
DON’T BE A GOOSE!”; 
(3) an automobile loan fold- 
er, with this legend: “Look 
it over—Talk it over—Take 
it over ... with the help of 


low-cost bank financing”; | 


and (4) a banking by mail 
folder, introduced by the 
statement, “Sometimes This 
Is the Best Way to ‘Go to 
the Bank.’ ” 


ticularly important with re- 
spect to loss payments to 
the extent of their unpaid 
loans and the right of the 
bank to file proofs of loss 
when insured borrowers fail 
to do so, Mr. Harrington 
points out. 


“Christ- | 


Cover of one of A.B.A.’s new 
direct mail folders 


School Saver 
The autumn issue of the 


| School Saver, published by 


the Advertising Department 
in cooperation with the 
A.B.A. School Savings Com- 
mittee, has been released. 
About 500,000 copies of the 
Saver, issued three times a 
year, are now being circulated 
by more than 100 banks with 
school savings departments. 
This issue, like its predeces- 
sors, has many attractive 
features, including items 
about money and other sub- 
jects of interest to the small 
fry, pictures, quizzes, puzzles, 
brief book reviews, etc. 


Bond Envelope 


The Department’s popular 
United States Savings Bonds 
envelope, with space for a 
record of purchases, has been 
reissued. Since this safe- 
keeping envelope was first 
introduced by the A.B.A. in 
1942, five and a quarter mil- 
lion copies have been dis- 
tributed by banks. 


New Rutgers Prexy 


Of interest to students of 
The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing is the announcement that 
Dr. Lewis Webster Jones will 
become president of Rutgers 


University, succeeding Dr. 
Robert C. Clothier, who is 


| retiring. 


Dr. Jones has been presi- 
dent of the University of 
Arkansas since 1947. From 
1941 to 1947 he was president 
of Bennington College. He is 
to take over at Rutgers as 
soon as he can arrange to 
leave Arkansas University. 

Dr. Clothier has been pres- 
ident of Rutgers since 1932. 
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Diversification in 


Instalment Credit 


Very often a banker will | 
ask the question: What per- | 
centage of my instalment | 
loans should I have in per- | 
sonal loans, automobile loans, 
home appliances, etc.? This | 
question is difficult to answer | 
because it is dependent on 
many factors—the area being 
serviced, the availability oi | 
dealer business, the accepta- 
bility of the bank’s plan, the 
competitive situation all play 
an important part. 

Recently, the Committee on 
Consumer Credit of the 
A.B.A. surveyed the holdings | 
of 75 commercial banks well 
entrenched in this business 
and representing a good | 
cross section of instalment 
credit operators throughout | 
the country in an attempt to 
determine the degree of di- 
versification in instalment 
credit. The composite results 
are shown in table at right. 


Appliance 


Financing 


During the past few 
months many consumer dura- 
ble goods dealers have. been 
selling under pressure to un- 
load excessive inventories. In 
some instances, the merchan- 


dise is oversold through the | 


dis- 
trade-in 


inducement of liberal 
counts or liberal 
allowances 


value. 


Regulation W — Trade-in | 


as downpayment — Section 
6 (C) (3) of Regulation W 
as amended July 31, 1951, 
states, “The amount of the 
purchaser’s downpayment 
(i) in cash and (ii) in prop- 
erty accepted as trade-in, to- 
gether with a brief descrip- 


The basic principle upon 
which successful time sales 
financing is built is that the 
purchaser will have sufficient 
downpayment to establish an 


interest or real equity in the | 
merchandise purchased and | 


will be able to pay monthly 
instalments of sufficient 
amount to increase that 
equity faster than the mer- 


on merchandise | 
having considerably less | 
value or little or no resale | 


chandise will depreciate from 
time and average use. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


News and comment from our Consumer Credit Department and other sources 


As of July 31, 1951 


PERCENTAGE OF DIVERSIFICATION 


IN INSTALMENT CREDIT 
(By Number of Units) 


Regions Type of Instalment Credit 
Personal Automobile Automobile Home FHA Total Number 
Loans Direct Indirect Appliance Title I of Loans 
Pacific 19 17 13 .26 .26 415,252 
(Wash., Oreg., Calif., Nev.) 
Mountain Pr + 13 11 Zi .27 243,210 
(Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Utah, 
Colo., Ariz., N. Mex.) 
West North Central | 18 24 .25 182,667 
(N. Dak., S. Dak., Minn., 

Neb., Iowa, Kan., Mo.) : 
West South Central 31 .22 10 10 27 99,528 
(Okla., Ark., Texas, La.) 
East South Central .23 13 .08 27 .29 136,215 
(Ky., Tenn., Miss., Ala.) : 
East North Central .20 22 .09 19 .30 442,197 

(Wisc., Mich., Ill, Ind., 
Ohio) 
South Atlantic .26 18 Pe .25 19 305,250 
(W. Va., D. of C., 
Ga., Fla.) 
Middle Atlantic 26 12 .09 35 18 748,960 
(N. Y., N. J., Pa.) 
New England ol 15 .09 27 18 160.998 
(Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., 
R. L, Conn.) 
Average .25 17 10 24 24 2,734,277 


tion identifying such goods, 
and stating the monthly 
value assigned thereto in 
good faith.” 

It was the intention of 
Congress when Regulation 
W was extended and amend- 
ed that trade-ins have a bona 
fide value and must not be 
used as a means to evade or 
circumvent the regulation. 

It is recommended that 
banks make certain that they 
have a real equity in their 


| itably their 1951 inventories. 


instalment sale contracts. | 


Cash downpayments and 
trade-ins of real value offer 
reasonable assurance that 
paper arising from such in- 


stalment sales will pay out | 


in the long run. 


“Ww? Relaxation 


Relaxation of Regulation | 


W perhaps is responsible for 


the recent improvement in | 


the appliance sales figures. 


For the past six months or | 
so there has been a tremen- 


dous lull in appliance sales 
generally. 
Dealer television 


to their record high. Produc- 
tion of 1952 sets is well un- 


| der way by most manufac- 
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| absorb higher costs which 
invento- | 
ries of 1951 sets remain close | 


turers and the distribution of | 
these new models will affect 
retailers’ ability to sell prof- 


Flooring lines should be | 
watched closely and a re-| 
appraisal of appliance deal- 
ers is indicated. 


Automobiles 


Passenger automobile pro- | 
duction for the first eight 
months of 1951 amounted to 
almost four and _ one-half | 
million cars—the highest rel- 
ative period in history. Pro- 
duction cut backs are ex- | 
pected for the balance of the 
year, but the projected pro- 
duction figure of over a mil- 
lion units for the last quarter | 
of this year, plus better than 
500,000 units now in dealers’ | 
stocks, gives assurance of a 
buyers’ market well into 
1952. Smart automobile deal- | 
ers are trading closely; how- 
ever, in an endeavor to main- 
tain sales most dealers will 


will result in less profits. 

Most established dealers | 
have, since 1946, built a 
sound financial base. In view 
of the current economic con- | 


ditions it may not be a bad 
idea to evaluate now all deal- 
er accounts, their practices, 
and make a study of all 
phases of their business in- 
cluding service. 


Banks, generally, have had 


| good experience up to now, 


and those banks with years 
of experience in automobile 


| financing are examining the 


necessary adjustments to 
remedy these particular situ- 
ations. Some irregularities 
have been encountered in cer- 
tain isolated instances; but, 
with an alert control and a 
sound credit policy now en- 
forced, should go a long way 
toward preventing real trou- 
ble at a later date. 


Used Car Demand 


Used car sales have re- 
ceived a stimulus through the 
addition of three monthly in- 
stalments permitted under 
Regulation W. Demand is 
largely concentrated in the 
$1,000 and less used car. The 


| seasonal letdown is expected 


to cut sharply into the used 
car sales, hence it would be 
advisable to watch closely 
this type financing. 
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MORTGAGE CREDIT 


News and comment from our Savings and Mortgage Division and other sources 


Urban Real Estate | 


Markets Study 


Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, 
formerly director of mort- 
gage research on the A.B.A. 
staff, and currently professor 
of Urban Land Economics in 
the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business, 
has prepared for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic 
Research a 180-page study, 
Urban Real Estate Markets: 
Characteristics and Financ- 
ing. 

The book describes and 
analyzes urban real estate 
markets, and _ instruments 
and practices used in financ- 
ing transactions, appraising 
their appropriateness in var- 
ious circumstances. Home 
ownership and_ residential 
rental markets are studied in 
detail, and the relationship 
between changes in financing 
terms and price movements is 
examined. Markets for the 
major types of commercial 
and industrial properties is 
also described. 

Dr. Fisher presents evi- 
dence indicating that under 
certain market conditions the 
liberalization of credit terms 
tends to become capitalized 
in higher prices for homes, 
with a consequent reduction 
in housing standards. Rent 
control, he finds, has con- 
tributed in a variety of ways 
toward rental housing short- 
ages; and he analyzes data 
bearing upon the effects of 
control upon the market for 
rented dwellings. 


Effect of 
Controlled 
Materials Plan 


From a folder containing 
pertinent questions and an- 
swers on the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan as it affects home 
building, published by the 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, BANKING has taken 
the following material: 

“Q. What basic changes 
were made by NPA [National 
Production Authority] on 
August 3 in the regulations 
governing home building? 

“A. Four basic changes 
were made: 

“(1) NPA Order M-4, the 


October 1951 


Score Board on Mortgage Loan 
Volume 


Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less 
(In Thousands) 


Com- Savingsand Insur- 
ance 
ciations Companies 


Mutual 
Savings 
Banks 


mercial Loan Asso- 
Banks 


1950 
Total 


$1,064,141 $3,364,889 $5,059,612 $1,618,020 


1951 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


$78,141 
67,523 
75,979 
79,326 
93,645 
90,919 


$280,323 
246,702 
289,724 
280,411 
296,915 
293,514 


$391,574 
362,733 
431,528 
445,701 
470,350 
461,147 


$151,254 
129,560 
145,038 
145,741 
145,080 
139,784 


Total $485,533 $1,687,589 $2,563,083 $856,457 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board. 


basic construction limitation 
and building materials con- 
servation order, was revoked; 
“(2) In its place, a new 
building materials and con- 
struction limitation order, 
M-4-A, was substituted; 
“(3) CMP Regulation 6, 
the construction regulation, 
was amended to put all con- 
struction under the Con- 


“(4) Direction 1 to CMP 
Regulation 6 was_ issued, 
establishing procedures for 
builders to use in obtaining 
limited amounts of controlled 
materials with out specific ap- 
plication to the Government.” 

And another question: 

“Q. How do the regulations 
affect building after Octo- 
ber 1? 

“A. Effective 
1951: 

“(1) They provide a sys- 


October 1, 


use by builders of 1-through- 
4-family residences requiring 
not more than the specified 
per structure minimum uses 
of steel and copper. 

(2) They provide a means 
for Government authorization 
of construction schedules and 
allotment of materials for 
delivery after September 30 
for use in residential struc- 
tures not eligible for the self- 
authorization procedure. 

“(3) They permit builders, 
including those using the self- 
| authorization procedure, to 


trolled Materials Plan; and | 


Study 


tem of self-authorization for | 


place their certified orders 
for their allotted amounts of 
controlled materials (steel 
and copper, but no alumi- 
num) and to use DO ratings 
to obtain non-controlled ma- 
terials.” 


5-Month 
Regulation X 


Some of the important find- 
ings in a nationwide survey 
of purchases for owner oc- 
cupancy of one- and two- 
family nonfarm houses dur- 
ing the first five months (fol- 
lowing October 12, 1950) of 
Regulation X, made for the 
Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System: 

(1) Existing houses ap- 
pear to have been somewhat 
more important, relative to 
new houses, in the house pur- 
chase market than in the 18 
months prior to the Korean 
outbreak. 


(2) In both periods about 


| five-sixths of all purchasers 


used mortgage credit, some- 
times along with other bor- 
rowing. 

(3) The proportion of pur- 
chasers using some liquid 
assets—that is, United States 
Government securities, de- 
posits in bank accounts, 
shares in savings and loan 
associations, and currency— 


was greater in the early 
regulation period than in the 
pre-regulation period. 

(4) While the early regu- 
lation period was one of ad- 
vancing residential real es- 
tate prices for dwellings of a 
given size and quality, there 
was only a small change as 
compared with the pre-regu- 
lation period in the price dis- 
tributions of either new or 
existing houses which were 
transferred. 

(5) Because of the long 
period required to plan the 
construction and financing of 
residences and the frequently 
complex and contractual na- 
ture of the plans, it was 
necessary, in order to avoid 
disruption of the residential 
real estate market, to exempt 
from regulation all mortgage 
commitments made prior to 
the effective date of regula- 
tion. 

(6) Pre-regulation terms 
for mortgages on new houses 
were used with the greatest 
frequency in metropolitan 
areas, by veterans, and for 
houses costing $7,500 to 
$12,499. 

(7) About one-fourth of 
such purchasers had left 
liquid assets valued at $1,000 
or more after their purchase, 
and about one-tenth had 
liquid assets valued at $2,000 
or more. 

(8) House purchasers in 
the middle income groups 
($3,000 to $7,499) accounted 
for about three-fourths of the 
new and two-thirds of the 
existing house purchases. 
The purchases of these income 
groups were concentrated in 
the middle price brackets, 
about 50 percent of the pur- 
chases involving houses cost- 
ing between $7,500 and 
$12,499. 

(9) Veterans accounted 
for about half of all house 
purchases. In the new house 
market, where VA guaran- 
teed financing usually was 
more easily obtained and 
where pre-regulation com- 
mitments were more fre- 
quent, veterans accounted for 
almost 2/3 of the purchases. 

(10) In the period October 
1950-March 1951, the median 
price of new houses—$10,400 
—was 15 percent higher than 
the median price of existing 
houses—$9,000. 
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(11) Credit on the secur- 
ity of a first mortgage and 
liquid assets were by far the 
most frequently used sources 
of financing. Five out of six 
house buyers obtained funds 
from these sources. 

(12) Of the sources other 
than first mortgages and 
liquid assets, the sale of an- 
other house was used most 
frequently, providing funds 
for about one-fourth of all 
purchases. Borrowing on se- 
curity other than mortgages 
was a fairly important source 
of fumds, being used by one- 
sixth of all house buyers. 


(13) About half of all | 


houses purchased with mort- 
gages involved an FHA in- 
sured or VA guaranteed loan. 


(14) Most first mortgages | 


were written at interest rates 


of 4-5 percent, with maturi- | 


ties of 15 years or more, and 
at loan-price ratios of 65 
percent or more. 

(15) Institutions engaged 
in the business of mortgage 


lending and seeking invest- | 


ment outlets for accumulated 
funds originated five-sixths of 
all first mortgages. Individ- 
uals accounted for the re- 


Book on Savings 
Installation 


To meet the needs of an 


increasing number of banks 
that are interested in open- 
ing a savings department, 


the Savings and Mortgage | 


Division of the A.B.A. has 
prepared a descriptive book- 
let entitled, Installation of 
the Savings Function in a 
Small Commercial Bank. 


maining one-sixth of first 
mortgage loans. 

Source: Federal Reserve 
Bulletin 


| Typical FHA 


Financing Under 
Section 203 


The typical new 1950 dwell- 
ing securing an FHA Section 
203 mortgage was a one- 
family structure of five 
rooms, with a total floor area 
of about 894 square feet, ac- 


| cording to Edith Porter Lap- 


ish, executive assistant, Fed- | 


eral Housing Administration. | 
| and rents, and lower aver- 


| The property had a total 


FHA valuation of $8,286, in- 


| cluding the value of the 


house, the site, and physical 


| improvements. 


This brochure describes a | 


minimum savings operation 
and includes among the illus- 
trations sample signature 


cards, savings passbooks, and | 


savings deposit tickets and | 


withdrawal orders. It briefly 
describes the types of savings 
accounts in general use and 
bookkeeping procedures. 

This manual is available to 
banks interested in starting 
a savings department. 

*x * 


Three Savings 
Bank Surveys 


Three studies on different | 


phases of savings banking 
are now being made by the 
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Writing in the Insured 
Mortgage Portfolio for the 
second quarter 1951, Miss 


| Lapish points out that “the 


typical new-home owner 
financed his purchase with a 
mortgage of $7,101, to be 
amortized over 24 years... . 
The typical valuation of 


$8,286 represents a rather 
marked decrease from the 


SAVINGS 


News and comment from our Savings and Mortgage Division 


comparable figure of $8,721 
in 1948 and $8,502 in 1949.” 

The 1950 monthly mort- 
gage payments of $54.31 on 
the average amounted to 
about 16 percent of the mort- 
gagee’s income. More than a 
third of the new-home buyers 
using FHA-insured financing 
last year, according to Miss 
Lapish, were families with 
incomes of less than $300 
monthly, while only  one- 
fourth had monihly incomes 
of $400 or more. Even in the 
highest income group, month- 
ly mortgage payments aver- 
aged under $90. 

“Higher average mortgages 


age size of units predom- 


inated in rental projects con- | 
sisting of elevator structures, | 


while the lowest average 
mortgage, the lowest average 
rent, and the largest average 
size of unit were in projects 
of single-family structure,” 
said Miss Lapish. For all 
types of rental projects, the 
mortgages for only about 
one-sixth of the units reached 
the maximum amount of 
$8,100 per unit. Over half of 
the units of all types rented 


Score Board on Savings Volume 
Reported Increase and/or Decrease for Month 
(In Thousands) 


Mutual 
Savings 


1951 Banks 


Com- 
mercial 
Banks 


Savings U.S. 
and Loan Savings 
Associations Bonds 


January $20,000 
February 10,000 
March 50,000 
April 60,000 
May 70,000 
June 160,000 


Total $372,000 


—$273,000 
20,000 
130,000 
60,000 
60,000 
330,000 


$327,000 


$140,000 
75,000 
91,000 
139,000 
160,000 
321,000 


-$2,000 
-248,000 
-5,000 
-12,000 
-45,000 
-35,000 


$926,000 -$347,000 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin and Home Loan Bank Board. 


Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision of the A.B.A. The 
studies cover school savings 
banking, club accounts, and 
trends in regular savings ac- 
counts. Their purpose is to 
bring up-to-date the informa- 
tion now in the Division’s. 
files. When the studies are 
completed, the results will be 
made available through these 
columns. 


Savings Bonds 


According to the U. S. 
Treasury— 

Of the $57.8-billion out- 
standing in Savings Bonds, 
$34.5-billion is held in Series 
E bonds, mostly in small de- 
nominations. 

Around one-half billion in- 
dividual pieces of bonds com- 
prise the $34.5-billion total. 


for an average amount under 
$80. For projects of single- 
family structures, four out of 
five units were approved for 
rents of less than $80. 


Critical Defense 
Housing Area 


The newly enacted Defense 
Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities Act of 1951 authorizes 
the President to designate as 
a “critical defense housing 
area” any area in which 
all of the following conditions 
exist: 

(1) There is a new defense 


‘plant (or a proposed defense 


plant) or an existing one is 
to be reactivated or ex- 
panded; (2) there is a sub- 
stantial immigration of de- 
fense workers or military 
personnel; and (3) there isa 
substantial shortage of de- 
fense housing and the short- 
age will impede activities in 
the defense plant or there is 
a shortage of community fa- 
cilities for defense workers 
or military personnel. 

The salient provisions of 
this new housing legislation 
may be found on page 37. 


and other sourees 


From May to August 1951, 
$428-million Series E bonds 
matured and only $100-mil- 
lion of that amount has been 
redeemed. 

A Federal Reserve survey 
reveals that 16 percent of all 
consumer spending units own 
Series E bonds maturing this 
year or next year. 

Compared with the same 
period of last year, total unit 
sales for the first six months 
of 1951 were up 4 percent. 

The $25 and $50 bond sales 
combined increased 11 per- 


| cent. However, the total dol- 


lar volume of Series E sales 
was off 20 percent, reflecting 
sharp drops in the big-sized 
bond sales, primarily the 
$1,000 and $500 bonds. 

The stability of the Series 


| E bonds thrift front results 


from the greatly stepped up 
payroll savings promotion 
since the latter part of 1950. 
As against the comparable 
period of last year, sales of 
$25 bonds during the first six 
months of 1951 increased 14 
percent. The rate of increase 
for June alone was 18.1 per- 
cent over June a year ago. 
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an 


| 


News and 


Trust Cost 
Accounting Study 


The number of trust de- 
partments that analyze and 
study their costs of operation 
is growing, but at a slow 
pace, according to a recent 
study made by the Committee 
on Costs and Charges, Trust 
Division, American Bankers 
Association. 

In his report on the find- 
ings of the Committee in the 
September Trust Bulletin, 
Chairman William G. Cleaver 
states, in part: 

“Of the reporting trust in- 
stitutions, 15 percent are now 
using a cost accounting sys- 
tem, but more encouraging is 
the fact that 18 percent of 
the reporting institutions 
which do not have a cost ac- 
counting system, stated that 
they are giving serious con- 
sideration to the installation 
of one.” 

While discussing the ad- 
vantages of a uniform ac- 
counting system, such as is 
offered by the Trust Di- 
vision’s manual, Recom- 
mended Cost Accounting Pro- 
cedure for Trust Depart- 
ments, published in October 
1949. Mr. Cleaver states: 

“A review of a number of 
home-made cost systems 
shows that widely differing 
methods of arriving at costs 
are used, with the result that 
there is often great disparity 
among the different institu- 
tions in the basic cost figures 
used—sometimes to an irrec- 
oncilable degree. In such 
circumstances, any compari- 
son of cost figures of one such 
institution with the cost fig- 
ures of other institutions is 
meaningless. The advantages 
of using a uniform system of 
cost accounting cannot be too 
strongly stressed. Not the 
least of the advantages for 
trust institutions generally of 
using the Trust Division’s 
formula for determining cost 
is that, because of uniform- 
ity, it permits comparison 
among institutions of like 
size in the same or other lo- 
calities, thus bringing to light 
any abnormalities in the cost 
of operation and furnishing 
a guide to the degree of 
efficiency with which one’s 
own institution is operating.” 

Mr. Cleaver stated that “of 


October 1951 


TRUST SERVICES 


comment from our Trust Division and other sources 


| the 359 trust institutions, or 


63 percent, which stated that 
they did not contemplate in- 
stalling a cost accounting 
system, the great majority 
are small in size. Since 85 
percent of all trust institu- 
tions throughout the country 
have trust department assets 
of $5-million or less, it is easy 
to understand why so many 
do not feel the need for cost 
information as keenly as do 
the institutions of medium 
or large size.” 

Mr. Cleaver is vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of the 
First National Bank and 
Trust Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Trust Estate 


Receipts Handling 
Procedure 


“A systematic procedure 
for handling the receipt of 
both assets in new accounts 
and additions to existing ac- 
counts is a fundamental re- 
quirement for every trust 
department,” said Joseph T. 
Keckeisen, a member of the 
A.B.A. Trust Division’s Com- 
mittee on Operations for 
Trust Departments, in a re- 
port on “Procedure for Re- 
ceiving Assets in New and 
Existing Trust Accounts.” 

In a summary of the steps 
to be taken, Mr. Keckeisen 
stipulates that “when cash or 
securities are received upon 
the opening of an account or 
added to an existing account, 
the person receiving the se- 
curities should immediately 
prepare a three-part form, 
briefly describing the nature 
of the items deposited. If a 
list accompanies the deposit, 
the list should be attached. 

“Upon delivery of the as- 
sets to the security cage, the 
receiving teller should initial 
the triplicate form.” One 
copy of the form should be 
deposited in the audit box, a 
second copy left with the se- 
curities until permanent en- 
tries are prepared, and the 
third copy should be retained 
by the administrator accept- 
ing the deposit. 

See the current Trust Bul- 
letin for full report. Mr. 
Keckeisen is assistant vice- 


president - secretary, First 


National Bank of Chicago. 


Western Trust 
Conference 
Program 


Several nationally known 
authorities on taxation, real 
estate investment manage- 
ment, inflation, new business 
development, trust  invest- 
ments, and pensions and 
profit-sharing trusts will 
speak at the 25th Western 
Regional Trust Conference 
at the St. Francis Hotel in 


San Francisco on October | 


17-19, according to Raymond 
H. Trott, president, Trust 
Division of the American 
Bankers Association and 
president, Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Co., Providence. 
The Conference will be under 
the auspices of the A.B.A.’s 
Trust Division, with the As- 
sociated Trust Companies of 
Central California acting as 
hosts. 

Two five-man panel discus- 
sions on (1) Trust New 
Business Development and 
(2) Trust Investments, with 
audience participation, will 


be features of the Confer- | 


ence. 
This is the program an- 
nounced by Mr. Trott: 


First Session 


Wednesday, Oct. 17, 1951, 
9:45 A.M. 


Presiding, Laurence Tharp, 
vice-president, Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank, San 
Francisco, California, Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Con- 
ference. 

Greetings by Merl Mc- 
Henry, vice-president and 
trust officer, Bank of Amer- 
ica N. T. & S. A., San Fran- 
cisco, and president, asso- 
ciated Trust Companies of 
Central California. 

“The Fiduciary’s Duty to 
Defend the Dollar” by Mr. 
Trott. 

‘Cooperation Between 
Banking and Trust Depart- 
ments” by C. Francis Cocke, 
president, American Bankers 
Association, and president, 
First National Exchange 
Bank of Roanoke, Virginia. 


Second Session 
2 P.M. 


Presiding, Reno P. Ran- 


| som, vice-president and trust 


officer, Seatle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, Washington. 
“Trust New Business De- 


| velopment — Panel Discus- 


sion.” Members: Rod Mac- 
lean, assistant vice-president, 
Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, leader; 
Lloyd E. Graybiel, vice-presi- 
dent, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Henry 
A. Hendricks, vice-president, 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle; L. E. Townsend, 
vice-president, Bank of Am- 
erica N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco; and Robert D. 
Walker, vice-president, Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix. 


Third Session 


Thursday, Oct. 18, 1951, 
9:30 A.M. 


Presiding, William J. Fitz- 
patrick, trust officer, Walker 


| Bank & Trust Company, Salt 


Lake City. 

“Review of Current Tax 
Problems Affecting Trusts 
and Estates” by Walter L. 
Nossaman, Brady & Nossa- 
man, Los Angeles. 

“Management of Real Es- 
tate Held as an Investment” 


| by Willis M. Holtum, man- 


ager, city mortgage depart- 
ment, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United 
States, San Francisco. 


Fourth Session 


Friday, Oct. 19, 1951, 
9:30 A.M. 


Presiding, W. D. Baker, 
vice-president and trust offi- 
cer, The Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

“Trust Investment”—Panel 
Discussion. Members: Merl 
McHenry, vice-president and 
trust officer, Bank of Amer- 
ica N. T. & S. A., San Fran- 
cisco, leader; J. A. Ducour- 
nau, vice-president, Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco; 
Lowell A. Kuebler, assistant 
vice-president, Seattle- First 
National Bank, Seattle; 
Harold M. Phillips, vice- 
president, First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
and Fritz J. Thieme, Jr., 
trust officer, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles. 
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Fifth Session 


Friday, Oct. 19, 1951, 2 P.M. | 


Presiding, H. M. Bardt, 
viee-president and senior 
trust officer, Bank of Amer- 


ica N. T. & S. A., San Fran- | 


cisco. 


“Development of Pension | 


and Profit Sharing Plans” by 
W. B. Dunckel, vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


“Rearmament and _ the 


Continuing Problem of Infla- | 


tion” by Dr. Frank L. Kid- 
ner, director of the bureau 
of business and economic re- 


search, University of Cali- | 


fornia, Berkeley. 

“Value of the Trust De- 
partment to its Bank” by 
A. L. Mills, Jr., first vice- 
president, United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland. 


Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference 
Program 


The long range aspects of 
the administration of trusts 
and the essential services 
that banking renders to edu- 
cational and business enter- 
prises through trust relation- 
ships will be emphasized at 
the 20th Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference of the American 
Bankers Association which 
will be held at The Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, November & 
and 9. A tentative program 
for the conference is 
nounced by Joseph W. White, 
president of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division, and vice-president 


an- | 


| nomics, 


| of the Mercantile Trust Com- 


pany, St. Louis. 

The conference is being 
sponsored by the Trust Di- 
vision with the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago as host. It will 
bring together trust men 
from 19 Midwestern States 
to hold discussions on trust 


management and administra- | 


tion problems and to hear ad- 
dresses by leaders in the 
fields of education, banking, 
and industry. 

One of the features of the 
two-day meeting will be a 
symposium on the problems 
in smaller trust departments 
on Thursday afternoon, No- 


| vember 8. 


A tentative program for 
the conference follows: 


First Session 
Thursday, Nov. 8, 1951, 
9:45 A.M. 
Remarks of Welcome by 
Louis W. Fischer, president, 
Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 


ciation of Chicago, and vice- | 


president, American National 


Bank and Trust Company of | 


Chicago. 
Address by Joseph W. 
White, president, Trust Di- 


dent, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Address by C. Francis 
Cocke, president, A.B.A., and 
president, The First National 


Exchange Bank of Roanoke, | 
| eantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 


Virgina. 
“America’s Place in a 
Changing World” by Dr. 
Earl L. Butz, head, depart- 
ment of agricultural 


American Bankers Association 


77th Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, 

Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake 


National Credit Conference, LaSalle 


New York Savings, Lake Placid Club, 


Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 
Connecticut Savings, Mountain View 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Sept. 30- 
Oct. 3 
Chicago, Illinois 
Oct. 17-19 
Nov 8- 9 
Hotel, Chicago 
Dec 3- 5 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
State Associations 
Oct 3- 5 
Lake Placid 
Oct. 11-12 
Oct. 16-17 
House, Whitefield, N. H. 
Oct. 21-23 
Oct. 21-24 Iowa, Des Moines 
Nov. 


2- 3 Arizona Bankers Association, Arizona 
Inn, Tucson 


eco- | 
Purdue University, | 
| LaFayette, Indiana. 


CALENDAR 


Second Session 
2 P.M. 


Luncheon 
Friday, Nov. 9, 1951, 


“The First Decade of the | 12:30 P.M. 


Ohio Fiduciaries Research 
Association” by Richard S. 
Douglas, counsel, The Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 


“Problems in Smaller 
Trust Departments”—Sym- 
posium: 

“Operations’—John E. 
Kirk, vice-president and 
trust officer, National Bank 
of Topeka, Kansas. 

“Costs, Charges, and Prof- 
its’—Robert J. Saner, vice- 
president and trust officer, 
Springfield Marine Bank, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

“Investments”—C. W. Eli- 
ason, Jr., trust officer, Com- 
mercial National Bank of 
Peoria, Illinois. 

“Recent Federal Tax Leg- 
islation”—Don H. McLucas, 


| vice president, The Northern 


Trust Company, Chicago. 


Third Session 
Friday, Nov. 9, 1951, 
9:15 A.M. 
“Reminiscences of a Pros- 
pective Retiree” by Harold 
Eckhart, vice-president, Har- 


vision, A.B.A. and vice-presi- | ris Trust and Savings Bank, | 


Chicago. 

“The Importance of a Con- 
stant Sales and Educational 
Effort to Keep Your Services 
Sold to the Public” by Gale 
F. Johnston, president, Mer- 


“There is No Mystery in 
Salesmanship” by Vincent B. 


Coffin, senior vice-president, | 
Connecticut Mutual Life In- 


surance Company, Hartford. 


Other Organizations 


Oct. 7-10 
toria, New York 
Oct. 19-20 
Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 21-24 
Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 22-25 
vention, New Orleans, La. 
Oct. 29-30 
toria, New York 
Nov. 12-15 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Florida 
Dec 9-11 


Robert Morris Associates, Waldorf-As- 
Western Secretaries Conference, Salt 


31st Annual Meeting of the Consumer 
Bankers Association, Edgewater Beach 


National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 27th Annual Con- 


Commercial Finance Industry, Seventh 
Annual Convention, The Waldorf-As- 


Financial Public Relations Association, 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Biloxi, 
Mississippi 


Presiding, Mr. Fischer. 

“Financing Private Educa- 
tion” by Lawrence A. Kimp- 
ton, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, 


Fourth Session 
2:30 P.M. 

“The Outlook for Yields on 
Fixed Income Securities” by 
Edward L. Holsten, senior 
partner, Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler, New York. 

“The Pharmaceutical In- 
dustry, Present and Future” 
by E. H. Volwiler, president 
and general manager, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, 


Miscellaneous 
Trust Assets 


Miscellaneous assets in es- 
tates and trusts ““may become 
booby traps for the unwary 
trustee if they are not set up 
properly on trust department 
records,” said Clarence D. 
Cowdery, a member of the 
A.B.A. Trust Division’s Com- 
mittee on Operations for 
Trust Departments, in a 
report on “Recommended 
Procedures for Control of 
Miscellaneous Trust Assets.” 

The report (printed in full 
in September Trust Bulletin) 
states that adequate records 
need not be complicated but 
should include (1) an entry 
ticket, with a duplicate for 
the auditor; (2) an asset 
ledger, bound or on ledger 
cards; and (3) tickler cards 
showing duties and dates. 
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SALES TREND 1946-1981 


yA paper youll, ‘find. 
an offices where decisions count / 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Men who take true pride in the all the qualities they have wanted 
efficiency and prestige of their or- ... clear whiteness, lively crackle, 
ganization are particular about the the “heavy” quality feel. We invite 
letterhead paper that represents you to examine Cockletone Bond 
them. Today more and more such and consider appointing it your 
executives find in Cockletone Bond business representative. 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers wherever you see this 
shield on a print shop window. Let it be your assurance of quality printing. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW for the 1951 Cockletone Bond 

Packet of Impressive Letterheads. We'll include a sample 

book of Cockletone Bond. There's no obligation. 

Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East Lake Road. Erie 6, Pennsylvania ~~~ 
Name 


Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) 
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BANK LAW NEWS 
(Chattel Mortgages) 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


vides that the mortgagor may retain 
possession of the mortgaged goods, 
sell them, and apply the proceeds to 
payment of the mortgage debt. 

In Texas, however, a statute pro- 
vides that any form of lien on a 
stock of goods daily exposed to sale 
which contemplates a continuance of 
possession of the goods by the owner 
shall be deemed fraudulent and void. 
Tex. Civ. Stat. Ann. (1950 Supp.) 
§4000. 

According to the U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, this 
means that in Texas, “regardless of 
what the law may be in other juris- 
dictions,” a mortgage executed by a 
dealer in electrical equipment, ac- 
companied by a collateral floor plan 
agreement permitting him to sell the 
equipment covered by the mortgage 
and requiring him to remit the pro- 
ceeds to the mortgagee bank, “must 
be deemed fraudulent and void.” City 
Nat, Bank v, Phillips, 190 F.2d 97. 


Turns 


constant reminder of your services. 


solid and pearlessence. 


oose Change 
Into Dollars 


VISABANK 


Your depositors actually SEE their savings grow. Exact 
amount saved always is clearly visible. Your name is 
prominently imprinted on the front of the bank and your 
complete advertising message appears on the back—a 


You can increase the number and size of your accounts 
with the business getting, self liquidating VISABANK. 
Available in a wide range of beautiful colors, marbleized, 


Miniature padlock and two keys with each VISABANK. 


4.;When should notice be given? 


In the opinion of Rhode Island’s 
Supreme Court, Rhode Island law 
determines the validity of a mort- 
gage executed in Rhode Island by 
Rhode Island corporations. 

Before the court was a mortgage 
executed by a Rhode Island corpora- 
tion to secure a loan from a Rhode 
Island bank, covering two trucks 
garaged in a Massachusetts city. The 
mortgage was recorded in that city. 
(Massachusetts law requires record- 
ation of chattel mortgages in the 
place where the mortgaged property 
is located. Rhode Island law requires 
recordation in the town where the 
mortgagor resides.) The mortgage 
note and, apparently, the mortgage 
were executed in Rhode Island. 

Under these facts, the court held 
that Rhode Island law applied, but 
had not been complied with and, ac- 
cordingly, that the mortgage was not 
a valid lien. 

However, the court granted that 
the result might have been different 
if the case had come before a Massa- 
chusetts court. Ramunno v. Water- 
man Avenue Bakery, 80 A.2d 426. 


5. How should notice be given? 


A Montana statute requires live- 
stock mortgages to be filed with the 
State Recorder of Marks and Brands 
and provides that: “No livesiock 
market to which livestock is shipped 
shall be held liable to any mortgagee 
for the proceeds of livestock sold 
through such livestock market by 
the mortgagor unless notice of such 
mortgage is filed as hereinabove 
provided.” Mont. Rev. Codes (1947) 
§52-319. 

Montana’s Supreme Court has held 
that the statute means just that. It 
was the court’s opinion that the 
legislature which enacted it intended 
it to provide a means of giving no- 
tice of mortgages on livestock which 
would be exclusive of all others. 
Thus, the court held, a mortgagee 
who failed to record his mortgage 
in compliance with the statute lost 
his lien on cattle sold by his mort- 
gagor even though, prior to the time 
of sale, he gave written notice of his 
mortgage to the livestock market 
through which the sale took place. 
Montana Meat Co. v. Missoula Live- 
stock Auction Co., 230 P.2d 955. 


paper Mats, 


Promotional Helps—Displays, News- 
Envelope 


Your 


Complete 
Advertising 


Message 


Is prominently 
displayed on 
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:| VICTOR CAN HELP YOU 


“1 Increase Efficiency, Cut Costs! 


st VICTOR CUSTOMS 

t- Available in 10-key or full keyboard. 
ne Total 999,999,999.99. Both models 
same size, weight and price. 


0987654321 


Movable Decimal Marker Speeds Calculation 


Exclusive with Victor. Point off decimal places by 
pre-setting the marker. Eliminate counting columns 
on tape. Speeds calculating, multiplication, division, 
addition, and subtraction of decimal equivalents. 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED, ruggedly built Victor Customs add, sub- 

tract, multiply, divide, automatically compute credit balance. You 

can calculate with Victors. They cut operating costs by simplify- 

ing figure work and by saving you the extra cost of more expensive 

VICTOR CUSTOMS machines that need trained operators. 

Available in hand or electrically operated models with totaling 

DO ALL THESE FIGURING JOBS capacities of eleven or nine columns. There are 42 basic models 
FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY: in the Victor line, from the utility models to those specially built 
for specific business problems. Call the Victor Branch or Author- 

@ Invoice and remittance ized Dealer listed in your classified phone book . . . or mail coupon 


handling below for FREE booklet, “The Secret of Speed.” 


® Collection and summary of 
gross premiums 


Figuring operating and 
budget ratios Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. BM-101 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
@ Preparing profit and loss Please send free literature on the complete Victor line 


33 YEARS OF and free booklet, “The Secret of Speed,” showing 
QUALITY RECOGNITION how the new Victor Customs do many calculating 
@ 101 other figure problems THE WORLD OVER jobs as well as adding machine work. 


peculiar to your business 


statements 


NAME 


COMPANY NAME 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. ADORESS 


Chicago 18, Illinois 
The World's Largest Exclusive 
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Earn the gratitude of your clients...and income for 
your bank. Recommend the purchase of NCB 
Travelers Checks—the safe, spendable currency carried by 


world travelers for nearly a half century. 


& ommission of 75¢ per $100 of 
checks sold is all net to you. 


© easier way to increase your bank's 


earnings, and maintain good will. 


vilder of new customers for your 


bank's other services. 


NCB Travelers Checks have a powerful sales potential. 


If you do not already sell them, write for complete details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 54 Overseas Branches Correspondent Banks Everywhere 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BANKING 


F 
YOU BARN #7 50 
on each #71 of 
WATIONAL BANK | 
TRAVELERS CHECKS you sell | 
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SOLDIER IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Schecled in war, not politics, Zachary Taylor 
had never even voted in a major election when he 
entered the presidential campaign of 1848. He disliked 
political parties and at first insisted on being a non- 
partisan candidate. The official notice of his nomination 
was sent to the dead-letter office with a quantity of 
mail on which the parsimonious Taylor refused to pay 


postage. (Prepaid postage was not yet in regular prac- 
tice.) Unofficial word reached him via Mississippi 
steamboat while he was at his Louisiana plantation. 
Summoned to the landing by the passengers’ shouts, 
he quietly received their congratulations. 

Taylor was born in Virginia in 1784 but nine months 
later his family moved to Kentucky and soon after their 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


arrival built a comfortable brick house near present- 
day Louisville. This home where Zachary spent his boy- 
hood is now privately owned. Before he could read or 
write young Zachary learned the ways of the frontier 
and to be constantly on guard against hostile Indians; 
each night the house was barricadéd and the family 
armed. 

Taylor’s forty years as an army officer coincided 
with the critical period of American expansion and 
took him the length and breadth of the country. During 
the Black Hawk War while he was stationed at Fort 
Crawford, Wisconsin, his daughter Sarah Knox Taylor 
and Jefferson Davis became engaged. Despite Taylor’s 
violent opposition the young couple were married, but 
the lovely bride died a few weeks afterwards. 

Although the army was Taylor’s career his greatest 
joy was farming and he preferred old clothes to a 
uniform. He acquired the sobriquet Rough and Ready 
during the Seminole War in Florida, and it was an 
apt description. He became a major general but he 
remained simple and unassuming, displayed reckless 
disregard for danger and insisted on sharing the rugged 
life of his troops. When the Mexican War ended he had 
not slept under a roof for two years or seen any member 
of his family. 

As the hero of Buena Vista, Taylor was persuaded 
to run for President and was elected in a five-cornered 
contest but he died in 1850 after only sixteen months 
in office. 


* THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 
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The Banks That Know Tobacco Best 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


the man’s ability to produce a crop. 

Does he produce as much tobacco 
as he should on his particular farm? 
Is his tobacco of good quality? Does 
he plant winter cover-crops? Does 
he grow any other cash crops to sup- 
plement his tobacco income? Does 
he produce all or much of his live- 
stock feed and food for his family? 
How many animals does he have and 
what kinds of machinery? All of 
these questions form a basis for 


SEND —TO THE FIFTH THIRD 


Our extensive bank connections 
enable us to provide quick 


action on all collection items. 


tke FJFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Member 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


judging a farmer, and all must be 
taken into consideration in extend- 
ing credit on the tobacco crop. Our 
farm credit man knows the answers. 


Hail Insurance 


Weather conditions present are of 
the greatest hazards the farmer has 
to face. Excessive rains, droughts, 
wind storms, and hail storms take 
a heavy annual toll. Most farmers 
carry hail insurance which covers 


| 


hail and wind damage. This prac. 
tice is encouraged by our bank, at 
least to the extent of covering the 
cost of production. Usual coverage 
amounts to $200 to $300 per acre. 
Premium rates are set on the basis 
of the previous years’ loss experi- 
ence and vary from year to year. In 
1951, the cost was $5 per $100 cov- 
erage. Ninety percent of this in- 
surance in our county is financed 
through notes. Through agreements 
between the county hail insurance 
agents and the bank, hail notes are 
made payable directly to the bank, 
with the agent acting as endorser. 


Crop Lien-Chattel Mortgage 


A majority of our production 
loans are secured by crop liens and 
chattel mortgages on the livestock. 
The average amount borrowed to 
produce a tobacco crop varies from 
about $100 to $300 per acre, depend- 
ing on our knowledge of the farmer's 
ability to produce. Many of these 
loans are set up on a “line of credit” 
basis and funds are advanced as ex- 
penses arise. This is an added sav- 
ing to the farmer in that interest is 
charged only on the amount out- 
standing. 

The main purpose of a chattel 
mortgage is to enable us to keep 
working with the farmer if he should 
suffer a crop failure. Without a crop 
lien and chattel mortgage as secur- 
ity, there might be some tendency 
for him to go to some other lending 
agency. Also, if all the debts are 
consolidated with us, we will be in 
a better position to service the loan 
without interference from other 
creditors. If any of our farmer cus- 
tomers has a crop failure, we con- 


“We can offer these personalized 
checks in maize, beige, canary, russet, 
maroon, pink, skyblue, violet, aqua—” 
“Haven’t you anything in a_ plaid?” 
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tinue to work with him and we will 
lend him money to make another 
crop the next year. We try to make 
arrangements for him to work out 
the old amount over a one-, two-, or 
three-year period. 


Diversification Encouraged 


In an effort to help our farmers 
increase their incomes, we are con- 
stantly encouraging them to diver- 
sify their operations to include en- 
terprises other than tobacco. The 
tobacco-livestock combination enter- 
prise has proven very satisfactory 
for many farmers of this area. With 
improved pasture plants and proper 
management we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the point that one acre of 
pasture will support one head of 
livestock. To aid diversification, we 
make it a general practice to help 
finance livestock enterprises that are 
on a sound basis. Inasmuch as live- 
stock production is relatively new to 
this area, close supervision is nec- 
essary. 

We have found, because we make 
every effort to know our borrower 
and to know the fundamentals of his 
business, that we make few loans 
which do not pay out. Our business 
is to make money; the farmer’s busi- 
ness is to make money. If, by work- 
ing together, by developing a mutual 
understanding of our respective en- 
terprises, we can serve each other, 
we will jointly contribute to produc- 
tion and help ourselves and our 
community to prosper. 

Tokacco was being smoked by the 
native Americans when the white 
man first set foot in the wilderness 
of the New World. It would seem 
safe to say, in 1951, that tobacco is 
here to stay. And bankers of this 
tobacco area are very likely to stay 
along with it. 


One account with either the Los Angeles or 


San Francisco office of Bank of America makes 


service available. 


* Over 300 California communities have ¢ 
branches. 


NATIONAL ASSO 


A pessimist is a person who laughs 
only when he hears a definition of 
an optimist. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPRRATION 


A philosopher is a person who 
confuses you sufficiently to make 
you believe he knows what he is 
talking about. 


When both the speaker and the 
audience are confused, a speech is 
profound. 


College love and college examina- 
tions are alike. You never know how 
you will come out. 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


from the main lobby. So far they 
have been run by only two tellers. 


Goodwill Is Good Business 


HE ERIE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 

of Buffalo, New York, has a non- 
banking service that’s bringing in 
thousands of first-time visitors and 
winning an immeasurable amount of 
goodwill. We’ll let Public Relations 
Officer Bender E. Gilbert tell about 
it. 

“How to attract a greater volume 
of floor traffic” (he says) “is almost 
continually uppermost in the plan- 
ning of all places of business. The 
more traffic, the more sales volume. 
To a somewhat lesser degree, the 
same holds true of a savings bank. 
A bank’s services are not ‘bought’ 
on impulse. But when an individual 
decides that the day has arrived 
when he should open a savings ac- 
count, it is only natural that he 
should turn to the bank with which 
he is most familiar. 

“Early this year we embarked 
upon a program designed to bring 
a continuing flow of visitors from 
all sections of the area. At the same 
time, this program was expected to 
win the goodwill of a wide range of 
interests. To date, it has been most 
successful. 

“We set aside on the ground floor 
of our downtown banking home a 
2,000-square-foot space and decor- 
ated it attractively as an exhibition 
hall. We then issued an invitation 
to industries, associations, educa- 
tional institutions, government de- 
partments and public service organ- 
izations to stage exhibits in it which 


‘PAE Move, sor 

HOBBY MAR 

MODEL LAND 


SENECA HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBIES ARE HAPPY WAYS 
OF DOING THINGS 


would be of widespread interest to 
the public.” 

“To inaugurate the series,” con- 
tinues Mr. Gilbert, “we invited the 
Buffalo Courier-Express to stage an 
exhibit showing how a modern news- 
paper is produced. Engraving, print- 
ing, wire-photo, news gathering and 
other newspaper activities were de- 
picted. The newspaper itself devoted 
continuing publicity to the exhibit. 

“This event was followed by a 
University of Buffalo exhibit show- 
ing its many diversified activities. 
A hobby and model exhibit attracted 
thousands of visitors to see the 
miniature automobiles, airplanes, 
railroad cars, fighting ships and 
other examples of handicraft pro- 
duced by leading modelers. 

“So great has been the demand 
for use of our exhibition hall that 
our schedule for the remainder of the 
year is crowded. 

“The bank supports the exhibits 
by featuring the various events on 
its television and radio programs, 


BURD HOMEY HO 
HOBBY HAVEN ow 
HOWARD 


Part of the mod- 
elers’ exhibit in 
the Exhibition 
Hall of the Erie 
County Savings 
Bank 


preparing newspaper articles, plac- 
ards for store windows and for our 
own lobby. 

“All in all, we feel that our bank 
has been benefited in many ways. 
Aside from bringing many thousands 
of first-time visitors to our down- 
town headquarters, the program is 
winning the applause of the various 
institutions and groups who are 
sponsoring the exhibits. Moreover, 
it provides a source of newspaper 
publicity which helps to keep the 
bank in the limelight.” 


20 Reasons 


of months ago, this de- 
partment published a_ story 
about several orientation booklets 
for new employees. More recently, 
H. J. Wills, assistant vice-president 
of the CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Cleveland, sent us the four-page 
leaflet which his bank distributes 
to its beginners. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


Here’s a sample of “Pop” (for popular) check ads The Bank of Asheville, North Carolina, has been running on the funnies 
page of the local newspaper. The copy is directed at wage earners who carry their pay in their pockets, says President 
Philip Woollcott 


SO YOU CAN'T GO 
FISHING, YOU CAN'TGO 
TO THE BALL GAME- 
YOU'RE ASLAVE TO YOUR 
PAY CHECK. NOW ME... 


Hoes dow 


IF HE CAN PAY HIS BILLS 
AN EASY WAY, SO CAN I. 
WATCH ME OPENA 


POP-CHECK ACCOUNT AT 
THE BANK OF ASHEVILLE 


AND TAKE IN ALL THE 
GOOD THINGS. LITTLE 
WONDER THEY'RE POPULAR; 
THEY SHOULD BE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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KOLLaRY® 


Norwegian s.s. “*Kollbryn”, under charter to the French Line, bound for Detroit. 


--> THIRD 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE PORT of Detroit advanced to 


THIRD position among all United States 
ports in export-import trade (combined Rail, 
Road, Sea and Air) for the month of May, 1951. 

More than 115 ocean vessels will unload and 
load full cargoes at Detroit this year. They 
come from France, Norway, Sweden, Holland 


and the Mediterranean countries—and- more 
vessels, specially built for this increasingly 
profitable trade, are now being constructed 
in several foreign countries. 

Detroit and Michigan lead the Nation in 
export-import trade with Canada, the most 
important customer of the United States. 


MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


THROUGH its services to many manu- 
facturing and other business concerns, the 
National Bank of Detroit has been privileged 
to participate in the efforts which have 
accomplished this significant result—the 


development of a multi-billion dollar export- 
import trade. 

ur specialized experience, facilities, 
resources and world-wide banking and busi- 
ness connections are at your disposal, whatever 
the size or scope of your requirements. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


1951 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


Entitled “20 Reasons Why You’ll 
Enjoy Your Work With Us,” the 
folder is a compact friendly sum- 
mary of the benefits and opportun- 
ities of a job at CENTRAL. The copy 
makes these major points: “Central 
National Bank people are friendly ;” 
“Working at Central National Bank 
is pleasant and convenient;” ‘Fel- 
low workers, free voluntary classes 
and on-the-job training help you 
get ahead;” “The ‘extras’ that go 
with working at Central National 
Bank,” the latter being seven “fringe 


benefits” such as the employees’ 
club, insurance, hospitalization and 
pension. 

Each category is explained in 
some detail; and when the employee 
comes to the end of the last page 
he’s read 20 reasons why he’ll like 
his job at the bank. 


Financing Ice-Makers 


wo New Jersey banks — THE 
First NATIONAL OF JERSEY CITY 
and the PASSAIC-CLIFTON NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY—report 
a substantial volume of business and 


PARTNERS IN 
AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Insurance companies have long been noted for their 
public service. Their investments in municipal bonds 
enabling cities and towns to provide additional 
i. modern school facilities for the education of 

¥, youth is a further example of such service. 
On the other hand, when public schools 
and colleges want sound insurance protec- 
tion for their property, they are proud to 
turn to capital stock companies for most 
of their insurance. The New Hampshire 
Group is pleased to include many outstand- 
ing educational institutions among its insureds. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1869 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANITE STATE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1885 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EDUCATION 
AND INSURANCE 


a satisfactory experience with a 
meter plan of financing refrigera- 
tion equipment for such businesses 
as hotels, night clubs, provision com- 
panies, delicatessens and other com- 
mercial users of ice. 

These banks have used the plan 
for some time, in cooperation with 
a large distributor of ice-making 
equipment. When credit is estab- 
lished a collection meter is installed 
with the machinery and the pur- 
chaser merely supplies the number 
of coins necessary to furnish the 
ice he needs. The money pays for 
the cost of the equipment and the 
banks’ carrying charges. The con- 
tract is purchased on full recourse. 
Monthly collections are made by a 
bonded collection service. 

Bankers familiar with the plan 
point out that it is important to 
determine whether the installation 
is warranted and that the usual 
credit investigation be made. One 
banker said he didn’t think the plan 
should be used “unless the seller 
was able and willing to set up the 
proper bookkeeping and collection 
systems.” 

The machinery has been ofiicially 
defined as income producing and 
expense saving, and therefore does 
not come under Regulation W. 


“The Fresh Viewpoint" 


NEW policy for bringing ‘the 
fresh viewpoint and ideas of 
younger personnel” directly to the 
directors of BANK OF AMERICA has 
been announced by Board Chairman 
A. J. Gock. Under the plan a con- 
tinuing succession of young men, 
serving in pairs, will sit regularly 
with the board for six-month terms. 
Three existing groups in the bank 
organization are being used to effect 


Staff's Children Visit Bank 


Children of employees of the 
Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, had an opportunity to play 
“banker” realistically. President 
Adam Schneider, Jr., invited 
them to visit the bank and, ac- 
companied by their mothers, 
they took a_ behind-the-scenes 
tour. But the greatest thrill 
was the chance the youngsters 
got to sit at dad’s desk or tell- 
er’s window. For a few minutes, 
each was a banker. 
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John A. Dillon, left, and Ralph A. 

Pifari are the first juniors to sit with 

Bank of America’s directors under the 
plan 


the arrangement: the junior advis- 
ory council, the advisory council, and 
the board of directors itself. The 
junior council is a forum of 12 
younger men who receive all written 
suggestions and banking ideas sub- 
mitted by the bank’s 16,000 employ- 
ees. The council makes cash awards 
for meritorious ideas, and develops 
them for further consideration by 
senior management. It also submits 
ideas of its own members. 

The new plan provides that the 
chairman and vice-chairman of the 
junior group become members of 
the advisory council, which sits 
regularly with the directorate and 
enjoys virtually full board privileges 
except the vote. The first junior 
council members to get seats on the 
board are the chairman, John A. 
Dillon, 36, assistant cashier in the 
bank’s international banking depart- 
ment, San Francisco head office, and 
the vice-chairman, Ralph A. Pifari, 
34, assistant head of the appraisal 
department, Los Angeles main of- 
fice. At the end of six months they 
will be replaced when the new junior 
advisory council officers are named. 


In Brief 


THE First NATIONAL BANK of 
Spring Valley, New York, is circu- 
lating colored postcard views of its 
premises. The space usually used 
“for correspondence” contains an 
advertising message on FHA loans 
and the holder is invited to “bring 


along this card as your introduc- 
duction.” 


A recent issue of “Successful Busi- 
hess” carried a story about the car 
card advertising program of CEN- 
TRAL BANK, Oakland, California. The 
program, in use for many years, 
covers a wide variety of themes. Ad- 
vertising Manager Betty Sutton is 


October 1951 


quoted as saying: “We need multi- 
plicity of impression, and can obtain 
it readily and at reasonable cost by 
this medium.” 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF 
WESTERN NEW YorK, Buffalo, pre- 
pared a pocket-size appointment 
ecard for the convenience of dele- 
gates to the American Bankers 
Association convention in Chicago. 
There was space for recording en- 
gagement times for each of the 
four days of the A.B.A.’s 77th an- 
nual meeting. 


For SPEED, SAFETY 
_in canceling checks 


Thousands of banks use the fa- 
mous foolproof CUMMINS 300 
Electric Perforator to avoid the 
contingent liability that increases 
daily with the use of non-perma- 
nent and unsafe ink cancela- 
tions. CUMMINS 300 permits 
each bookkeeper to cancel 
checks immediately after post- 
ing. No skipped checks. No faint 
cancelations. It's all. done in sec- 
onds... faster... safer than any 
other method. 


Tue first task before the banks is 
to adopt policies designed to prevent 
the use of credit for speculative pur- 
poses or for purposes which could 
hamper the rearmament program or 
lead to an increase in commodity 
prices. On the other hand, the banks 
should adopt a liberal lending pol- 
icy towards borrowers who use the 
proceeds to increase production. 
—Professor MARCUS NADLER, 
New York University 


CUMMINS 250 ENDORSER mat 


CUMMINS 250 Endorser automat- 
ically prints dated endorsements 
on checks of mixed sizes up to 160 
per minute. All checks stacked in 
sequence. Requires no special ex- 
perience—anyone can operate it. 
Portable: easily moved from one 
listing machine to another. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Chicago 40, Ill, Dept. BM-1051 


Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 


CD) Literature on check cancelers. 
(C Literature on check endorsers. 
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Philadelphia, as a city, is definitely 
increasing in national importance. 
Both the city, and its surrounding 
area, are growing at such a rate 
that here is the center of a con- 
stantly increasing percentage of 
the nation’s business. 

With this growth there is an 
augmented need for complete, re- 
liable banking service in Phila- 
delphia. Central-Penn National 
Bank occupies a major position 
in this area. When you require rep- 
resentation that knows Philadel- 
phia, and that occupies a respected 
position, we will be happy to place 
our facilities and services at your 
disposal. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 
of Philadelphia 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
COMMON 
STOCK 
FUND, Inc. 


AVAILABLE AT 
NET ASSET VALUES 


Prospectus on Request 


| WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
or 10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


66 GRICULTURE has its credit 
\ needs just as do other mod- 
ern-day businesses,” says Dr. 
Harold Stonier in the foreword to 
Agricultural Production Financing, 
a new 32-page manual prepared by 
American Bankers Association and 
released late last month. This man- 
ual is especially timely because of 
the Government’s urgent plea for 
maximum agricultural production to 
support the nation’s defense efforts 
at home and abroad. 

The Agricultural Production Fi- 
nancing manual has been two years 
in preparation and represents dili- 
gent research and study of the sub- 
ject by the Committee on Agricul- 
tural Lending Procedures of the 
Association’s Agricultural Commis- 
sion. The Committee is headed by 
William J. Kinnamon, executive vice- 
president and trust officer, Hunter- 
don County National Bank, Fleming- 
ton, New Jersey. 

“Changes in operations, necessi- 
tated by improved production and 
modern marketing methods, make it 
increasingly important for farmers 
to have credit available which is 
properly adapted to their needs,” 
said Dr. Stonier. “Lenders realize 
that production loans are paid out 
of the income from the farm project 
being financed.” Dr. Stonier is ex- 
ecutive manager of the A.B.A. 


Loan Forms 


The manual is illustrated with a 
number of what the Committee con- 
siders basic production loan forms. 
It does not suggest, of course, that 
the forms be exact duplicates of 


BUDGET LOAN 
92693... 


Note Number ..........7° 


Due Date ..... December. 
On or before .........December 159... 


and attorney's fees and wit! 
interest at the rate of . 


| 


New Agricultural Loan Manual 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA, .............. 


19.50. for value received, I (or we, and each of us) promise to pay 
to the order of The NATIONAL STATE BANK. Shelbyville, Indiana, negotiable and payable at the office of the payee, 


Two Thousand Seven Hundred Niuety-Four and no/l00 - - ----------- 


.. Dollars, 
ut any relief whatever from valuation or appraisement laws of the State of “Indiana, with 
annum from date of disbursement until paid. 


those reproduced, but similar in 
scope and purpose. The forms used 
in the manual are actual replicas, 
with identifications deleted, of forms 
in use in banks. They include: Two 
types of loan application; note 
forms, including a budget loan form 
which is reproduced elsewhere on 
this page; schedule of advances; 
comment sheet; certificate of 
search; financial statement; operat- 
ing statement; comparison state- 
ment; machinery and equipment 
inventory; livestock list and ap- 
praisal; and farm inspection report. 

The text material is presented 
under three general headings, as 
follows: Agricultural Production 
Credit; The Need for Adequate Agri- 
cultural Production Credit Informa- 
tion; and When a Farmer-Customer 
Seeks Credit. 

In a discussion of the type of 
loans, the manual states that “‘if the 
loan is for producing, harvesting, 
and marketing a crop, a budget-type 
loan is usually advisable. 

“In budget-type loans, advance 
commitments are made by the bank 
which assure the borrower that 
funds in specific amounts will be 
available as needed. Borrowers are 
thus assured of a supply of credit in 
advance and pay interest on the out- 
standing balance. . . . Such loans are 
tailored to the business of farming 
and permit the bank to review the 
borrower’s credit needs for the en- 
tire season before any commitment 
is approved.” 

One copy of this publication will 
be sent, upon request, to A.B.A. 
member banks without charge. 


Shel lle INDIANA 


19... 50. 
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John Borrower 
ie ped In case of failure to perfo terms or conditions of any mortgage soon said i ly en- 
Ee Sas tire balance of principal and in the option of the holder hereof, be immediately due and payable. : 
Ss SES The makers and endorsers demand, presentment for payment, protest, notice of protest, and notice 
Be Soe of non-payment of this note. This note is secured by a chattel mortgage of even date herewith. 
a. 3. May 00 
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WORLD “WIDE BANKING 


Analyses of 
investment portfolios 


Credit information 
Around the clock 
mail pick-up 


Quick collection 
of items 


_ Participation in 
local loans with 
correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of 
security orders 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK | “2% 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK Full foreign services 


; Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Many personal services 


October 1951 
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3 Correspondence Faults 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


sometime in the very near future soon 
in the meantime meanwhile 
at the present time now 


it may be that perhaps 


The wordy examples contain a total of 100 words; 
the revisions contain only 35 words. 


4 Close each letter cleanly; 
e avoid the "slide-out" ending 


To be effective, a business letter must have a clean- 
cut ending—one that brings the message to a logical 
close on a constructive note. Many writers fall down 
when it comes to concluding a letter. They use the 
weak “slide-out” ending—one of the most common 
faults of business correspondence. Such a close employs 
a prepositional or participial phrase, and winds up 
with the sterotyped “I am” or “we remain.” 

Here are two examples of typical “slide-out” end- 
ings. Each is accompanied by a satisfactory revision 
that expresses the same idea in a direct, clean-cut 
manner: 

Prepositional ending: With every good wish for the suc- 

cess of your new business, we remain, 
Sincerely yours, 

Revision: You have our best wishes for the success of 

your new business. 


Sincerely yours, 
Participial ending: Thanking you for this expression of 


your confidence in the First National Bank, lam, 
Cordially yours, 
Revision: Thank you for this expression of your confi- 
dence in the First National Bank. 
Cordially yours, 


5 Make each letter a personal 
e message; avoid the "mailing list" tone 


A good letter makes the reader feel that it was 
written to him, and not to a mailing list that merely 
included his name. A personal tone can be achieved even 
in a letter prepared for mailing to a large group—if 
the writer visualizes one individual and writes to him. 

The impersonal “mailing list’? tone, on the other 
hand, is sure to result if one writes to a group of 
persons instead of a single reader. An example: 

It is a pleasure to welcome those who open accounts at 
the Security Bank. We appreciate this evidence of confi- 
dence on the part of our new customers, and every effort 
will be made to deserve these new friendships. 

The following revision translates this same message 
into a personal one, and makes each reader feel that 
it was written to him: 

It is a pleasure to welcome you as a new patron of the 
Security Bank. This evidence of your confidence is very 
much appreciated, and every effort will be made to deserve 
your friendship. 

Regardless of age, interests, occupation, or income, 
every reader likes to feel important enough to receive 
personal attention. The expert letter writer knows this 
—and always pays his reader the compliment of in- 
dividual recognition. 


ranking 
(onnection 


ONE CENTURY... ONE BANK 
ARE 


— is a great deal of difference between a bank- 

ing connection and merely doing business with a 
bank. Basically this difference lies in your confidence 
in, and respect for, the ability and experience of 
the personnel of the bank. If you feel that sense of 
security in dealing with your bank—you have a 
banking connection. 


We believe that the key to a banking connection 
is the quality of personal attention to your affairs 
which deserves your confidence and respect. 
We make it a point to give that personal 
attention, whatever banking service you 
need, whatever the size of your account. 


Make your banking connection Boatmen’s. 


Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 


BROADWAY & OLIVE e ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANKING 


| 


$100,000,000 


International Bank 
for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Thirty Year Bonds of 1951 
Due October 1, 1981 


Interest Rate 3%% 


Price 100% 


Plus accrued interest from October 1, 1951 


These Bonds, less such Bonds as may be reserved by the Bank for direct sales to institutions at the public offering price 
are offered by the Prospectus, copies of which may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned and such dealers as may 
lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK J. P. MORGAN & co. KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION Cc. J. DEVINE & CO. SALOMON BROS. 4&4 HUTZLER 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST CHEMICAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY COMPANY 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY FIRST NATIONAL BANK BANK OF AMERICA 
OF NEW YORK NEW YORK N.T.& S.A. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. DILLON, READ & CO. INC. DREXEL & CO. GLORE, FORGAN 4 C9. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
PORATED 


LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


SHIELDS & COMPANY SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


STONE & WEESTER SCCUARITIES CORPORATION UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD 4 CO, 


September 12, 195! 
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There is a popular conception of the 
newspaper man as a bold and dashing 
character forever flinging himself aboard a 
fast plane going somewhere, always 
somewhere, in his eternal quest for news. 

It is only partly true, of course. 


Arnold Newman Photo 


Many newspaper men, great ones, too, 
never leave their desks. 


A great newspaper needs great reporters, 
certainly. But it must also have informed 
and sagacious editors. 


To bring you the world’s news every 
morning, The New York Times receives 
something like a million words every 24 
hours. These pour in by wireless, cable, 
telephone, and telegraph from The Times 
own staff around the world, and from 19 news 
why services. The Times prints about 145,000 
of these words in its average daily edition... 
an ordered and intelligent account of the 
SO world’s news that makes it the envy of 
every other newspaper. 


many To assure you what means the most to 


you, to guard against carelessness, against 

inaccuracy, libel, bias, and bad taste, 
men to trim and cut duplication, to write 

informing headlines—that’s one job of the 
2 editors. The Times has 65 editors and copy- 
just readers on its copy desks alone, the largest 


group of copy editors on any newspaper. 


to edit When you add the wisdom, experience and 


ability of these editors to the skills and 

talents of the rest of The Times staff, you 
Copy understand why The Times is the interesting, 

authoritative, unusual newspaper it is. 

It has a larger staff than any other 

newspaper. It gives readers more news than 

any other source. 


*And because readers get so much 
more out of The Times...advertisers also get 
more. That’s why, for 32 consecutive 
years, advertisers have made The Times 
their leading medium in the world’s biggest 
market. There’s a lot about The Times 
you ought to know. Ask us to tell you. 
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one of a series about the people who make The New York Times“America’s most distinguished n« wspaper” 
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Save Space 


@ Lasts a lifetime 


@ Increases capacity of 
your present area 


We're not exaggerating when we say that 
Safe-T-Stak could increase the capacity of 
our present storage area 10—20 or even 
S09, Safe-T-Stak all steel construction 
brings “big file’ features to the storage 
of your inactive records — and protects 
them for a lifetime. Stop wasting time 
hunting through musty boxes, or dusty 
bundles. Gain good housekeeping, cut 
down your fire hazards with Safe-T-Stak. 
Write now for a survey or quotation—the 
coupon will speed your request. 


Immediate Delivery 
7 Popular Sizes! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
Serving Business for over 92 Years 


Microfilm * Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing 
Equipment * Safes, Chests and Vault Doors 
Bank Vault Equipment Burglar Alarms 


Factory Branches and Dealers in all 
principal cities 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated, 
200? Mulberry Road, Canton, Ohio 

( ) Have your File Analyst call for oa 
survey, without obligation. 


( ) Send me a quotation on... files in 
these sizes— 
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Bankers Watch 


HILE the World Bank was float- 
ing its $100,000,000 issue of 30- 
year bonds in September, commer- 
cial and investment bankers from 
many parts of this country and 
from foreign countries attended the 
sixth annual governors’ meeting in 
Washington as guests of the Bank 
and Fund. The business transacted 
| in the official sessions attended by 
the guests may not have merited 
front page space, but the opportuni- 
| ties to meet finance ministers, cen- 
| tral bankers and other officials from 
| about 50 different countries proved 
| stimulating and informative to the 
| visitors. 
Among the guests were such well 
| known American Bankers Associa- 
| tion leaders as W. Randolph Burgess 
| of the National City Bank, Winthrop 
W. Aldrich of the Chase National 
Bank, Joseph M. Dodge of The De- 
troit Bank, Robert V. Fleming of 
the Riggs National Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Rudolf S. Hecht of the 
Hibernia National Bank of New Or- 
leans, and Robert M. Hanes of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
From Stockholm came Marc Wal- 
| lenberg of the Enskilda Bank; from 
| Liverpool, General Manager Edward 


World Money Managers 


H. Denman of Martins Bank; from 
Montreal, President James Muir of 
The Royal Bank of Canada; from 
New York, representatives of the 
Rank of Japan, The Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, the Societe Generale, 
Handel-Maatschappij, Credito Itali- 
ano, Swiss Bank Corporation, Banco 
de Bogota and other foreign banks. 

Still other Fund and Bank guests 
included commercial bankers from 
various cities: Russell G. Smith from 
the Bank of America in San Fran- 
cisco, Malcolm E. Lambing from the 
Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Company in Pittsburgh and a 
large contingent from New York. 
Many investment bankers, insurance 
company officers and others having a 
stake in investment abroad also were 
present by invitation. 


Iw the words of one of the prom- 
inent financiers at the meeting as 
observers: ‘“‘We bankers realize that 
money is vital to all people every- 
where and we hope that our presence 
will convey to the finance ministers, 
central bankers and other world 
money managers comprising this 
gathering that we are watching to 
see that they do their managing 
well.” 


At the Bank and Fund meeting in Washington 


TIARKIS & EWING 
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banks in all parts of the nation have 
been correspondents of The Hanover Bank for more 
than fifty years. One reason is this Bank’s willingness 
to help correspondents serve their customers, no matter 
how large or how small the matter. 


A BANK IS KNOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENTS IT KEEPS 


“Thanks for your letter in reply to our 
A inquiry regarding the practice of issuing 


‘ ! New York drafts for remittances abroad. 
Missouri Banker 


: This is just the information we wanted and 
Writes... 


the contents of your letter is being passed 
on to our customer.” 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit ‘ Insurance Corporation 
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Banking frvomoles 


lhe financial ‘well 
of communtly 


and 


editorial purpose 
...a powerful 


advertising force 


Unless a business magazine has a progressive mission in life, it 


cannot be a potent and continuing advertising force. 


For behind every such publication there must be an editorial 
idea and editorial service custom-designed to help its readers 
. and an editorial staff dedicated to carrying it out. 


Ever since we can remember, BANKING has been the leading 
publication serving the banking fraternity. The leader, no mat- 
ter who took the measurements, or how often . . . in adver- 


tising acceptance, in reader respect and preference. 


Incidentally, this was earned because BANKING’s editors refused 
to take a narrow viewpoint of the banking field . . . instead 
built broadly on the concept you see at the top of this page. 
Every year since then, they have answered the challenge every 


leader must face—to re-earn, to justify again his top position. 


A simpler way to put all this is to say: Serve the reader best, 
and you serve the advertiser best. 


BANKING, Journal of the American Bankers Association, 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, New York. 


New Mexico’s Awards 


HE recommendation of the agri- 

cultural committee of the New 
Mexico Bankers Association that the 
NMBA give annual certificates of 
award to farmers who have met the 
requirements of their soil conserva- 
tion district was approved by the 
association at its convention in Santa 
Fe. Farmers must have: 

(1) Adopted a farm plan provid- 
ing for treatment of the land. 

(2) Completed 90 percent or more 
of their over-all planned soil and 
water conservation program. 

(3) Utilized their land according 
to its capabilities. 

(4) Met SCS standards in the ap- 
plication of conservation practices. 

NMBA rules governing the presen- 
tation of awards provide: 

(1) Local bankers, boards of su- 
pervisors, and others will arrange 
for presentation meetings. The 
NMBA will pay for dinners for 
awardees and their wives at any 
such event and provide a speaker. 

(2) Two or more districts may 
join in making presentations. A min- 
imum of six awards must be given 
at any one event. 

(3) Dates for presentation meet- 
ings must be cleared in advance with 
the association’s executive secretary. 

(4) A state committee, composed 
of representatives of the several 
agricultural agencies, including the 
NMBA’s agricultural committee, has 
been set up to assist in making ar- 
rangements for the presentations. 


Grasslands Program Stationery 


Some of the outside farm repre- 
sentatives of country banks that 
are particpating in the National 
Grasslands Program may be inter- 
ested in an offer made by the plant 
food research committee of The 
National Fertilizer Association (616 
Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C.). : 

Acting as a clearing house through 
which letterheads may be purchased, 
the NFA makes available, on a non- 
profit basis, special standard-sized 
stationery on which are imprinted 
six four-color photographs showing 
steps for making pastures pay. The 
NFA advises that it “is not in a po- 
sition to reproduce organization let- 
terheads but this can be done locally 
after receipt of the finished orders.” 
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Iriden 


Excrusive features enable the 
Friden to perform more steps in figure-work 
without operator decisions than any other 
calculating machine ever developed. 
Many thousands of Fridens are serving 
in banks. In computing savings account in- 
terest and analyzing checking accounts... 
in instalment loan accounting and setting 
up new loans...this machine is uniquely 
efficient. The Friden increases work output 
with absolute control of accuracy. It is so 
automatic in every computation that no 
special operator training is required. 
Ask your local Friden Man to show you 
cost-cutting applications of Friden “figure 
thinking” in banking. 


€ 


& phone or write the Friden Man near you. Friden 
sales, instructiomand service available throughout the U.S. and the worl 
DEN CALCUJAT ING\MACHINE CO., Inc., San Leandro, California 


@Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
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The Thinking 


Machine of 


American Busines 


The Friden Automatic Calculator “thinks 


WS 
its way through figure problems at 


—to proved answers—with uncanny speed 
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$ News for Country Bankers 


1 (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


then and there decided to reactivate 
their association. The following of- 
ficers were elected: 

Parker Sheffer, cashier, National 
Bank, North East, president; Wil- 
liam Williams, Security Peoples 
Trust Co., Erie, vice-president; C. H. 
Bracken, Citizens National Bank of 
Corry, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
are Wilbur Joslin, Battles Bank, 
Girard; Benjamin Willets, Marine 
National Bank, Erie; Robert Gay, 
National Bank of Union City; Al 
Hartleb, Union Bank, Erie, and Fred 
St. Clair, First National Bank of 
North East. 


North Dakota Receives 20-Year 
1000-Point Award 


HE North Dakota banks were 

honored at the final general ses- 
sion of the 77th Annual Convention 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, when the North Dakota Bankers 
Association was presented a certifi- 
cate in recognition of having re- 
ceived the A.B.A. Agricultural Com- 
mission’s 1000-point rating award 
for the 20th consecutive year. The 
certificate was presented to Fred A. 
Irish, chairman of the NDBA’s agri- 
cultural committee and chairman of 
the board, First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Fargo. Mr, Irish has held 
the agricultural committee chair- 
manship for the entire 20-year pe- 
riod in which the state’s banks have 
received the award. 

Also representing the NDBA on 
the platform were A. R. Weinhandl, 
association president and president, 
First National Bank of Minot; and 
C. C. Wattam, association secretary, 
Fargo. 

The award was made by W. W. 
Campbell, chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Commission, who is president, 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 
Forrest City. 

The 1000-point rating award is 
presented each year to the state 
bankers associations of those states 
whose banks have been of outstand- 
ing service to agriculture during the 
preceding year. This year, for the 
first time, all 48 state associations 
earned the award. The two states 
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Comparative Balance Sheet of Agriculture, United States, 
January 1, 1940, 1950, and 1951' 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Item 
Assets 
Physical assets: 
Real eutate.......... 
Nonreal estate: 
Livestock 
Machinery and motor vehicles. . .. 
Crops stored on and off farms®...... 


Household furnishings and equipmentt 


Financial assets: 
Deposits and currency 
United States Savings Bonds..... 
Investments in cooperatives... . 


Total 


Claims 
Liabilities: 
Real estate debt......... 
Nonreal estate debt: 
To principal institutions: 
xcluding loans held or guaranteed 
by Commodity Credit Corp... ... 
Loans held or guaranteed by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. . .. 
To others® 


Total liabilities 
Proprietors’ equities . 


Jan. 1, 1940 


Jan.1,1950 Jan. 1, 1961 


$33 ,642 


5,133 
3,118 
2,645 
4,275 


$63 ,527 $72 ,650 
17,517 
15,517 
8,030 


7,175 


3,900 14,400 
249 5, 2% 5,307 
826 2,1795 


53,788 142,775 


6,586 


1,504 2,838 3,372 
445 1,719 806 


1,500 2,400 2,800 


10,035 12,364? 12,806 
43 ,753 114,500? 129 , 969 


53,788 126 , 8642 142,775 


1 The margin of error of the estimates varies with the items. 


2 Revised. 


3 Includes all crops held on farms for whatever purpose and crops held in bonded warehouses as 
security for Commodity Credit Corporation loans. The latter on January 1, 1951, totaled 306 


million dollars. 


4 Estimated valuation for 1940 plus purchases minus depreciation since then. 


5 Preliminary. 


® Tentative. Includes individuals, merchants, dealers, and other miscellaneous lenders. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


so honored for the first time are 
Maine and New Hampshire. 

Only two other states have re- 
ceived the 20-year award, namely, 
Oregon in 1949, and Georgia in 1950. 

The North Dakota Bankers Asso- 
ciation was the second state associ- 
ation (Michigan was the first) to 
inaugurate an agricultural short 
course scholarship program, details 
of which may be found on page 76 
of September BANKING. 


“Farm Management Manual” 


ayn second edition of Farm Man- 
agement Manual by V. B. Hart 
and S. W. Warren, prepared for the 
use of agricultural and homemaking 
teachers and extension workers and 
students who may be called upon 
to answer questions on farm man- 
agement was published by Comstock 
Publishing Co., Inc., Ithaca, New 
York, recently. 
The authors are both associated 
with the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, New York State College 


of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

The contents of the manual are 
broken down under the following 
main chapter headings: “Changes 
in the Dollar Side of Farming”; 
“Prices;” “What Makes a Farm 
Pay;” “Records and Accounts a 
Farmer Needs;” “How to Analyze a 
Farm Business;” “Getting Started 
in Farming;” “Father-and-Son Ar- 
rangements on the Farm;” “Busi- 
ness Practices for Farmers;” and 
“Farm Business Chart.” 

The authors state that they “do 
not consider that this manual is a 
complete textbook on farm manage- 
ment or that it covers all farm man- 
agement problems,” stating that “it 
is intended rather as a brief guide 
for use in considering some of the 
most important farm management 
problems of the times.” 


Farmer Asks for Loan 


_ farm management clinic of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Put it up to our alert staff of C Men 


...to0 answer your credit inquiries 
from our great “Storehouse of Facts” 


We make strong claims for the skill and accuracy of 
our Credit Men. The volume and variety of their work 
call for extraordinary experience and judgment, day 
after day. 

The special resources of information which they 
investigate and analyze include our own great “store- 
house of facts”—our Central Credit Department— 


= Man 


as well as additional information from thousands 
of agencies and private sources available to Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, the bank with more than 
a million customers, more than 100 offices—and con- 
nections throughout the nation and the world. 

Correspondents and customers are invited to take 
advantage of this highly developed phase of 
Manufacturers Trust service. The efficiency of our “C” 
men applied to your credit questions assures depend- 
able help in handling confidential transactions, in 
improving your customer service. 


J’ EVERYBODY'S BANK 


Head office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


October 1951 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 


ciation at Pennsylvania State Col- 
nia Farm Man- lege was divided into two well- 
agement Clinic rounded programs—one for bankers 
attending the clinic for the first 
Baker, Montrose; time, and the other for bankers who 
Roy G. Shaull, were present at earlier clinics. The 
bate: und chair. PBA clinic was held on August 23. 
man, PBA com- 24. 

mittee on agricul- First-year men sat in on a ses- 
sion designated “An Analysis of the 
Jr.. Landsdale; Credit Needs of a Pennsylvania 
J. S. Armstrong, Farmer,” at which a young farmer 
actually called on his local banker 

Bellefonte —N. P. Mortensen, president, First 
National Bank, Greenville—and re- 
quested a loan for his farm, stating 
his creedit needs. 

Registration was limited to 200 
bankers, who were invited to bring 
their wives. Following a pre-clinic 
tour of Penn State campus, regis- 
trants and their wives attended a 
picnic supper. 

Roy G. Shaull, chairman of PBA’s 
agricultural committee, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of three 
new county banker representatives, 
bringing the total in the state to 67. 
These county representatives were 
among the bankers attending the 
farm management clinic. 


The Defense Bond Buy 


HE U. S. Defense Bond Division 

of the Treasury offers this for- 
mula to the farmer for creating a 
reserve with which to buy a tractor 
| or replace an obsolescent model: 

“Here is how a depreciation re- 
serve can be planned in Series ‘E’ 
United States Defense Bonds. Take, 
for example, a tractor that costs 
$2,250 and is good for about 10 
years’ use. The depreciation each 
year will average $225. You can 
build a reserve for this depreciation 
by buying each year three $100 
United States Defense Bonds at a 
purchase price of $75 each. 

“You would buy $225 worth of 
Aine Bonds each year for 10 years. These 
wr bonds would be held until needed to 
replace an old or worn-out tractor. 

In this replacement plan, the $2,250 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK you invested in U. S. Defense Bonds 
would have a cash value of $2,537 
of Cleveland at the end of the 10 years. This 


would cover your full depreciation 

CLEVELA@eo 1. OHIO on a $2,250 tractor and leave you 

$287 additional. This ‘extra’ is what 

MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION your replacement dollars earned the 


Defense Bond Way.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Modernization eee an investment 


in increased business 


TRUCTURAL improvements mean business 
improvements . . . whether it’s your 
bank or a retail property you manage. 
Progressive bankers, like Mr. Post, have 
proved this by remodeling with eye-catch- 
ing Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal. A modern Pittsburgh front 
will give your bank a progressive appear- 
ance that builds depositor confidence, helps 
bring in new accounts ... and at the same 
time increases the efficiency of your bank’s 
operation. And when you modernize your 
retail properties you attract new tenants 
... keep present tenants happy . . . in- 
crease your rentals. 

Loans to local merchants for moderniz- 


Store Fronts 
and Interiors 
by Pittsburgh 


PAINTS 


PITTSBURGH 


October 1951 


Mr. Charles A. Post, President 
Citizens Savings Bank, Providence, R. I., says: 


“The friendly open appearance of our new all-glass front at our Cranston 
Office has received very favorable comment from our depositors. We believe 
it helps greatly to attract new customers and keep old ones.” 


ing their stores represent, we believe, a 
profitable opportunity for your bank, too. 
For the store that is modern, smart and 
attractive in appearance, with an entrance 
that is bright and inviting, draws the most 
customers, makes the most money . . . has 
larger profits to deposit with you. 
Whatever your modernization plans may 
be, remember that Pittsburgh Glass and 
Pittco Store Front Metal are the recognized 
leaders in remodeling materials. For ex- 
amples of actual Pittsburgh modernization 
jobs, and for descriptions of Pittsburgh 
Products, send for our free booklet, “How 
To Give Your Store The Look That Sells.” 
Just fill in and return the coupon below. 


The open-vision front of this modernized bank branch 
office in Cranston, R. |., pleasantly banishes the ap- 
pearance of formality usually associated with banks. 
The entire interior is on display by virtue of large 
panels of Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass, set in lus- 
trous Pittco De Luxe Store Front Metal. An inviting 
entrance composed of Herculite Tempered Plate Glass 
Doors and Sidelights complements the open-vision 
design. Architects: Cull and Robinson, Providence, R.!. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2280-1 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


your 


Without obligation on our part, please send us your FREE booklet 


store on modernization, ‘“‘How To Give Your Store The Look That 
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Here’s another 
B. F. Goodrich Flooring Product 


ASPHALT 


TILE for more durable, econom- 

ical and beautiful flooring on, 
above or below grade. 

there’s also: ARRAFLOR 

(Vinyl Plastic Asbestos Tile) 

Rubber Cove Base 

Rubber Stair Treads 

Rubber Thresholds 

Cements, waxes, cleaners 


8. F. Goodri™ 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
BANKS ARE PROVING 


You can on 


Watertown Cooperative Bank 
Watertown, Mass. 


Bank of America San Francisco, Calif. 


There’s little doubt of the popularity 
of these quality flooring products. In 
banks everywhere (as above) you will 
find Rubber Tile by B. F. Goodrich — 
the tile that means years and years of 
comfort, quiet, ease of maintenance and 
beauty. And not only will this more 
economical floor improve your bank it- 
self, but it’s a “blue chip” investment to 
protect your interest in real estate 
developments, apartments, buildings, 


etc. Find out today about Rubber Tile 


by B. F. Goodrich as well as their other 


premium products that bring years and 
years of better flooring. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


Three Waupaca judging teams and some 
bank observers, including, back row, 
left to right, Joseph Hartz, Manawa 
Farmers State Bank; Kenneth Van 
Epps, Weyauwega Farmers & Merchants 
Bank; Lewis French, Milwaukee Jour. 
nal; W. A. Canary, president, Wiscon- 
sin Bankers Association, Footville; Hal 
Olson, director, Waupaca Association of 
Commerce; Mr. Rawson; Marvin 
Schweers, SCS state conservationist ; and 
D. C. Aebischer, state vocational agri. 
cultural department 


Soil Judging Contest 


ECENTLY when The Farmers 

State Bank of Waupaca, Wis- 
consin, and the Soil Conservation 
Service conducted the first land and 
soil conservation judging contest 
ever held in that community, the 
Milwaukee Journal sent a reporter 
to cover the story. 

According to the Mid-Western 
Banker, “forty-five agricultural stu- 
dents, representing 15 high schools 
in central Wisconsin participated in 
the contest. The soil of three differ- 
ent fields was examined by each 
youth and classified according to 
color, depth, texture, permeability, 
and the degree of erosion that had 
occured. Fields were appraised ac- 
cording to their inherent capability 
or capacity to produce farm crops. 

“Prescribed cropping systems and 
soil conservation practices best 
adapted were selected.” 

Harry W. Rawson, president of 
the bank, gave a luncheon for the 
students, instructors, county agents, 
SCS representatives, and banker 
guests, at which Howard Hass, con- 
servationist, applauded all who had 
had a part in this project. He said 
“that there is hope of its eventu- 
ally developing into a _ statewide 
proposition.” 

Mr. Rawson said that it had cost 
the bank a few dollars, but that he 
felt the project was good public re- 
lations. 


Rural Religious Program 
Up for Discussion 


HE development of a rural re- 

ligious program was among the 
topics discussed at the annual short 
course in the principles and prob- 
lems of financing agriculture on 
September 19-20 at the University 
of Missouri under the auspices of 
Missouri Bankers Association. 
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On Onange-tree 


And you wouldn't expect to get the kind of 
banking service that you demand, from a 
banking organization that is not equipped to 


banking requirements, you are gearing your 
action to a Statewide banking service. 


give it to you. 


When you pick one of the 22 banks in THE 
FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP to handle your 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
of Jacksonville 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 
at Miami 


FLORIDA BANK & 

TRUST COMPANY 

at Daytona Beach 

FLORIDA BANK 
at Chipley 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Bushnell 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Orlando 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Port St. Joe 


October 1951 


FLORIDA NATIONAL 
GROUP of BANKS 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Pensacola 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Ocala 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Belle Glade 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Lakeland 


Anyone of the banks listed below will be 
pleased to hear from you when you want 


quick, efficient correspondent service in 
Florida. 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at St. Petersburg 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Madison 


FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
at West Palm Beach 


FLORIDA BANK 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK ot 


at Key West 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Starke 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Bartow 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 


at Coral Gables 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


at Fernandina 


at DeLand 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Fort Pierce 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


legislation are declaring in private 
this fall, and with considerable ve- 
hemence, that if a President of the 
U. S. in 1953 demands tax legisla- 
tion, it will take the form of a Fed- 
eral sales tax to raise at least $5- 
billion. 


VCR Is Backed 


Despite confusing governmental 
directions, the National Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program carries on 
with undiminished official backing. 
According to Chairman Oliver Powell 


of the National VCR Committee, it 
carries on without any diminishing 
enthusiasm from participating 
banks, insurance companies, or in- 
vestment institutions. 

After a series of conferences in 
several western and midwestern 
states last month, Governor Powell 
reported the morale of these com- 
mittees high: “I came back with a 
definite feeling that the program is 
working quietly but effectively.” 

The September meeting was de- 
voted to a number of technical sub- 
jects and to squaring Bulletin No. 4 
of the VCR Committee on real estate 
credit with the more liberal terms 
prescribed by Congress. 


A FINGER ON THE 


~ 


PULSE OF THE WORLD 


clients will have a 


finger on the pulse of the World if 
your correspondent relations in the 
Nation’s Capital are in the hands 
of a banking and trust company 
fully adequate and experienced in 
maintaining complete correspond- 
ent service . . . staffed by those 


familiar with every phase of 
Government. 


A Leading Institution 
In the Nation’s Capital 


A South & TRUST COMPANY 


15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Your inquiry is invited. 


INSURANCE BROKERS e 


Washington Columbus Phoenix 


COOPERATION 


Banks and trust companies throughout the United States 
call upon Marsh & McLennan for cooperation in pension 
planning for all sizes and types of business. Our staff of 
experienced actuaries is available with professional counsel 
and guidance on any type of program—trusteed, insured, 
profit-sharing, self-administered or any combination of these. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Vancouver Toronto 


Pittsburgh 


Montreal Havana London 


Officials did not look upon the rise 
in commodity loans as reflecting 
against the success of the VCR pro- 
gram, since with the heavy market- 
ing of farm crops, commodity loans 
are bound to rise. 


VCR Status 


In a statement entitled, “Status 
of the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program,” the national VCR com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that 
the program has “made an impor- 
tant contribution to the easing of 
inflationary pressures.” 

A meeting of the chairmen of the 
43 regional committees and the na- 
tional committee will be held Oc- 
tober 15, when the entire VCR pro- 
gram will be appraised “in greater 
detail,’ the announcement said. 

While indicating that “the feeling 
among the members of the commit- 
tee (at its September 5 meeting) 
was that the underlying inflationary 
potential in the economy is very real 
and that a continuing policy of re- 
straint on the extension of less es- 
sential credit is appropriate under 
the circumstances,’”’ the statement 
nevertheless specifically disavowed 
any attempt to predict the time or 
intensity of a resumption of infla- 
tionary trends in the economy. 

Bank credit in particular has been 
well restrained, the committee indi- 
cated. 

“In contrast with the rapid ex- 
pansion which began in mid-1950, 
bank loans have evidenced little 
change in recent months, notwith- 
standing an increase in lending for 
defense,” said the committee. 

“Real estate loans have continued 
their gradual ascent, but at a slower 
rate than prevailed some months 
ago. In the case of loans to busi- 
ness, the seasonal repayment of 
loans by commodity dealers and food 
processors was of substantial pro- 
portions this spring and early sum- 
mer. 

“Loans to defense and defense- 
supporting activities have risen 
rather steadily throughout the year. 
Since the end of July, the volume of 
business loans has increased, due, 
in part to the beginning of the usual 
seasonal rise in loans to commodity 
dealers and food processors as well 
as to a continuing volume of new 
lending for defense purposes. How- 
ever, loans to sales finance com- 
panies have dropped somewhat in 
recent weeks,” the committee state- 
ment said. 
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Clamp Down on Excessive 
Trade-Ins 


In a statement the Federal Re- 
serve Board made it clear that trade- 
ins are to be permitted as part of a 
downpayment under Regulation W 
as modified by the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. A trade-in, the Board ex- 
plained, “cannot be counted against 
the downpayment required under the 
regulation except to the extent that 
it reflects a bona fide trade-in or ex- 
change of property having a value 
that bears a reasonable relationship 
to the amount credited.” 


CCC Maintains 3 Percent Rate 


Although Treasury 90-day bills 
have been yielding 1.6 percent inter- 
est, and 11-month certificates, 1% 
percent, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has decided, it was reported 
authoritatively, to maintain the 3 
percent rate on loans on farm com- 
modities made to farmers as part of 
price-support operations. 

Of this 3 percent, the Government 
gets half, or 1% percent, and the 
banks half—way below current mar- 
ket rates. This rate, like the 4 per- 
cent on VA loans and 4% percent 
on FHA’s, is also a “political” rate, 
the Administration not wanting to 
“charge farmers” over 3 percent. 

It was the intention of the De- 
partment to maintain this 3 percent 
rate through the crop year 1951-52. 


Items in Brief 


Bank net profits (of member 
banks) for the first six months of 
1951 aggregated $381,000,000, down 
$16,000,000 from the first six months 
of 1950 and $3,000,000 below the sec- 
ond half of 1950, despite an increase 
during the first six months of this 
year of $103,000,000 in current earn- 
ings over the corresponding period 
of last year. 

President Truman’s proposal to 
set up (1) a permanent system of 
flood damage insurance and (2) pro- 
visions to rebuild homes, farms, and 
small businesses destroyed by floods 
is definitely opposed by the majority 
of Congress. 

Roy Reierson, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, has been loaned to Chair- 
man Powell of the National VCR to 
assist him in VCR work, for several 
months. During the summer Roland 
I. Robinson, professor of banking, 
Northwestern University, filled this 
spot for Gov. Powell. 
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V-Loan Program 


From September 1, 1950, when the 
new V-loan program was started, 
through July 31, 1950, the nation’s 
commercial banks approved 568 
V-loans for a total of $828,600,000, 
the Reserve Board announces. 

Although the Board did not point 
this out, most of these loans were 
made in the last few months ending 
in July, after Congress finally 
adopted the legislation sponsored 
by the A.B.A. to remove banks from 
various contingent liabilities to the 
Government as assignees of the 


proceeds of loans of defense con- 

tractors financed with these loans. 
The following table shows the 

distribution of the loans by sizes: 


Per cent 
of total 
number 
of loans 


Cumulative 
reentage 


Amount of Loan istribution 


4.2 
9.0 
21.8 
41.3 
61.4 
76.9 
94.4 
$5,000,000—$9,999,999 97.0 
$10,000,000 and over 100.0 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


FINAL |95| EDITION 


available 
now 


_ Published continuously since 1872 
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Bankers 
visiting in Houston 


... find The Shamrock 
the perfect home-away-from- 
home—conveniently accessible 
_to every corner of Houston 
and its wide-spread banking, 
commercial and industrial cen- 
ters—easily available to Hous- 
ton’s Airport—at the hub of 
major East - West and North - 
South Highways in uptown 
Houston, away from the city’s 
heavy business traffic. 

The Shamrock’s luxurious 
appointments, unrivaled cui- 
sine, excellent service and 
reasonable rates (single rooms 
at $6.00) make it truly Amer- 
ica’s Magnificent Hotel. And 
for relaxation, there’s always 
big-name entertainment. 
Write, wire or call for reserva- 
tions—Teletype HO-192, Long 
Distance Houston LD 1. 


The Shamrock’s facilities for group 
and association meetings, clinics 
and trade shows, large or small, 
ere unexcelled. Plan your next 
assemblies at The Shamrock; write 
for our descriptive booklet. 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
M. JACK FERRELL, Executive Manager 


“Naturally the whole department 
saves money with STANDARD 


A.B. A. currency straps.” 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


Houston 


The Fundamentals of 
Public Speaking 


By Wilbur E. Gilman, Bower Aly, 
and Loren D. Reid. Macmillan, New 
York. 598 pp. $4. 


Sections of this book are devoted 
to the speech, the speaker, the pur- 
pose, subject, audience and occasion. 
Preparation and delivery, thought 
and action of the speaker, his end 
and means, knowledge and method 
are covered. There are chapters on 
speaking to the radio and television 
audiences, discussions and confer- 
ences, the public address, debate, 
and parliamentary procedure. Each 
is a complete unit. Illustrations from 
speeches, exercises designed to aid 
the speaker’s development, and ref- 
erences to related studies assist the 
student. 


Financial Organization and 


Management of Business 
By Charies W. Gerstenberg. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York. 617 pp. $7.35. 


Tus is the third revised edition of 
a book that covers five major points: 
organizing a business, financing per- 
manent and working capital needs, 
managing income and surplus, ex- 
panding through internal growth and 
combination, and recapitalizing or 
reorganizing as conditions change. 


Other Books 


SURVEY OF UNITED STATES INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCE 1950. By Gard- 
ner Patterson and Jack N. Behrman. 
Princeton University Press. 297 pp. 
$2.25. The authors, in the Interna- 
tional Section of Princeton’s Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social In- 
stitutions, report on grant programs, 
Point IV, loans and investments, the 
Bank and the Fund, commercial pol- 
icy, European economic integration, 
and the U. S. balance of international 
payments in 1950. 


THE A.B.C. OF THE FOREIGN Ex- 
CHANGES. By Norman Crump. Mac- 
millan, New York. 397 pp. $2.50. A 
general picture of the regulations ex- 
tant as the book was being printed 
in England a year ago. This is the 


New Books 


11th edition of a book written by 
George Clare and published in 1892. 
Twenty-eight chapters of the thor- 
oughly revised text describe war and 
postwar changes, covering the past 
11 years. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF SECTION 
102. Tax Institute, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 308 pp. $5. A questionnaire 
and panel investigation conducted 
under direction of the Institute's 
panel committee on the penalty tax 
on unreasonable accumulation of 
profits. 


DETERIORATION IN THE QUALITY 
OF FOREIGN BONDS ISSUED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 1920-1930. By Ilse 
Mintz. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York. 96 pp. $2. 
Mrs. Mintz, who teaches economics 
at Columbia University, finds that 
the key to many of the defaults on 
foreign bond issues of the Thirties 
is the fact that the quality of foreign 
government loans declined materially 
in the preceding decade. Her inves- 
tigation, centering on the time of 
lending, leads her to conclude that 
it was not “the nature of foreign 
lending” that made defaults “in- 
evitable.” Rather, an originally 
sound development was made un- 
sound by the economic climate of 
the late Twenties, and the American 
financial boom of that period was 
responsible for the steep decline in 
foreign loan quality. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ECO- 
NOMIC BEHAVIOR. By George Ka- 
tona. McGraw-Hill, New York. 340 
pp. $5. The author, program direc- 
tor of the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center and Profes- 
sor of Economics and Psychology 
at Michigan, shows: that the study 
of motives, attitudes, and expecta- 
tions of customers and businessmen 
contributes to a better understand- 
ing of spending, saving and invest- 
ing. 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. By 
Henry William Spiegel. Blakiston, 
New York. 589 pp. $5. The author 
of this text is professor of economics 
at Catholic University of America. 
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Better LAYOUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


(2) more space for tellers, (3) desk 
space for another officer, (4) con- 
ference space and privacy for the 
top officers and customers, and (5) 
more lobby space to relieve crowd- 
ing. 

Floor Plan B shows one method of 
making the best of this situation. 
The bookkeeping department and 
the excess files which were in the ad- 
ministrative area have been moved 
to the basement. However, this solu- 
tion has two disadvantages: 

(1) Tellers’ windows extend to 
the front wall; a customers’ line at 
the windows near the door would 
block the entrance to the bank. 

(2) Neither the president nor the 
cashier would be easily aceessible 
to customers nor could they see the 
teller windows or lobby. 

No matter how one tries to rear- 
range this interior, the vault stands 
in the way of the best solutions. If 
the vault were at the end of the 
building, as shown in Floor Plan C, 
the following could be done: (1) 
Move bookkeeping section to second 
floor or to the basement; (2) en- 
large the officers’ quarters to pro- 
vide additional space and privacy; 
(3) lengthen the teller area to 
provide more windows and increase 
width of the lobby from 10 feet to 
15 feet. 

When constructing a new bank 
building, even though the present 
volume of business does not seem 
to warrant the use of all of the 
space for banking purposes, it is 


“But I don’t want an office of my own! 


I like it out here!” 
October 1951 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


KNOW HOW 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia and New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade between the U.S.A. and these 
countries is the Bank of New South Wales, largest 
commercial bank there. 

We invite you to make our specialist services 


available to your customers. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia. 


w BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
SA1VM HLNOS 4O AYNVE SA1VM HLNOS JO 


ANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
NASO04AB 


He only reads letters typed on 
WESTON BOND... 


Your letterhead on WESTON by one of America’s oldest and 
BOND commands attention—in- | most famous papert-making fam- 
sures a favorable reception for your _ ilies... Byron Weston Company, 
correspondence and sales mes- Dalton, Massachusetts. Write for 
sages. WESTON BOND is made _ sample book. 
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Your Lawrence man 
offers you this 


Next time inventory figures in a loan application, call 
in your Lawrence man. He’s as near as your telephone. 


From his experience with inventories in many lines, 
he can determine for you if a given business lends 
itself to field warehousing. 


Why not call on his experience? 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
37 DRUMM ST. 100 N. LA SALLE ST. 72 WALL ST. 
Offices In All Principal Cities 


The rate of interest in “all-day work- 
ing comfort’’ is steadily increasing 
among busy executives. And the inter- 
est has naturally turned to the luxurious 
SIKES Executive Posture Chair No. 
X135, expressly designed with your 
comfort in mind. 


X135 


This chair has the exclusive “reverse spring 
action” which works to reduce fatigue, lets you 
lean back easily without slumping . . . assures you 
of just the right amount of support in any position. 
Constructed of solid Walnut and upholstered in 
the finest leather and fabric in your choice of colors. 
The companion leg chair offers the same restrained 
styling which will lend an air of distinguished com- 
fort to your office. 

See your nearest SIKES dealer or write for de- 
scriptive literature. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. 


24 Churchill Street Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


still important that the vault be 
placed at the rear of the building 
so as to leave the entire area free 
for future changes. 

In the smaller bank, the vault 
usually should be placed on the 
main floor rather than in the base- 
ment. This arrangement saves the 
expense of an extra person who 
would otherwise be needed as a safe 
deposit attendant. With the vault 
on the main floor, a teller or a sten- 
ographer can act as safe deposit 
attendant. Since the buildings oc- 
cupied by small banks seldom have 
elevators, ‘daily access to the vault 
by bank personnel is facilitated 
when the vault is on the lobby floor, 

A word should be said here rela- 
tive to the size of the bank vault. 
If there is any ailment more chronic 
for banks than building size, it is 
vault size. Because of the relatively 
high construction cost per cubic 
foot, vaults are often built entirely 
too small. Since the vault cannot 
be enlarged without considerable 
expense and inconvenience, future 
requirements should be anticipated. 

Larger banks often can _ benefit 
from several vaults strategically 
placed in the building. The large cen- 
tral vault often is inefficient, espe- 
cially if it is located in the basement 
or subbasement. 

Time can be saved by providing 
a vault for each department which 
has need of vault facilities, and 
building the department activities 
around it. 

The design and layout of your 
bank quarters is a fertile field for 
effecting time and money savings. 
It is worth careful study by bank 
executives and, in many instances, 
the employment of specialists. 


“Ivs all right, but it’s a little too low 
for banking.” 


BANKING 
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“Our new National Tellers Machines... 


Speed Customer Service... Reduce 
Analysis Cost...Speed Teller Balancing!” 


THE FORT WAYNE NATIONAL BANK says: ‘‘We now give 
faster service to customers ... teller produces customer’s 
receipt faster with one operation ... it’s now faster to 


cash several checks as a group because of the new List 
key. 


“Separate batch total, and separate tape showing only 
cashed checks, are always available ... permits more 
frequent release of checks for proving and posting. All 
this reduces analysis cost. 


“Our tellers—who previously used both manual and 
machine methods of teller operation—now balance faster 
and easier since we installed Nationals.” 


Your customers and your bank can obtain the same 
advantages because of this combination of features found 
only on the National Teller’s machine: 


© Single form deposit ticket and receipt, automatically perfor- 
ated for quick separation, speeds customer service. 


@ Built-in adding machine feature helps speed customer service 
... and eliminates need for an extra adding machine in teller’s 
cage. 


@ Six or more totals provide flexibility for many plans of oper- 
ation. 


e All transactions under locked-in control, assuring identical 
records for both depositor and bank. 
@ Visible amount dials promote teller accuracy. 


e Locked-in original-print audit tape (no carbons). 


Call your local National representative for a demon- 
stration and see how National’s New Teller’s Machine 
will speed customer service and teller balancing ... re- 
duce costs ... increase efficiency. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO | 
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Higher Efficiency 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 
prepared and contain a wealth of 
information tellers and bookkeepers 
should have at their fingertips. 
One of the large Detroit banks 
has published a manual entitled 
ABC’s of Teller Work that is ex- 
cellently done. The National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers has published a num- 
ber of manuals, including a steno- 
graphic manual, teller operating 
procedures and a bookkeeping de- 
partment manual. The Bank Man- 


agement Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has pre- 
pared a large number of manuals 
and booklets, all of which are de- 
scribed in their folder, Bank Man- 
agement Publications. The booklet 
Aids and Suggestions for Improving 
Bank Operations should be in the 
hands of every bank operating offi- 
cer. It contains over 130 new ideas, 
aids, short-cuts and time savings de- 
vices which have been tested by 
actual use in banking institutions. 

Before leaving the subject of 
manuals I would like to suggest 
that, in the smaller bank at least, 


LEVEL-UP Your “7ime Payments 


with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 
reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison's NEW 
Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 
“We find” he writes “that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


@ Faster Window Service 
@ ideal for Mail Payments 


” 
Sieg BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 


immediate profits, proven in so many cases, are so 
great that it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 


ecco full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Use THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
OF ATLANTA and have the entire 


Southeast at your finger tips. 


Atlanta, key financial, manufac- 
turing and distribution center of the 
Southeast is the spot to keep your 
funds in connection with your 
Southern operations. Membership 
in The Bank Wire enables us to 
expedite the handling of all types 


of financial transactions. 


DEPENDABLE 


The NATIONAL 
BANK 


COOPERATIVE 


a central filing place be established 
or designated in which all manuals 
and booklets can be placed, unless 
they are supplied individually to 
the users. All too often these man- 
uals or publications come into the 
bank and, due to the lack of any 
system for their circulation or rout- 
ing to the departments directly con- 
cerned, and because there is no cen- 
tral filing place, full utilization of 
the material is never attained. 


A.1.B.s Great Contribution 


It is encouraging to note the 
progress that has been made in the 
field of educational facilities for 
bank personnel in the past few 
years. Bank officers should en- 
courage the organization of Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking Chapters 
and study groups in their commu- 
nities and should willingly and 
whole-heartedly participate in such 
activities by acting as instructors. 
The inspiration and encouragement 
gained by employees enrolled in A. 
I. B. classes probably has been re- 
sponsible for the development of 
more bank officers and department 
heads than any other single factor. 

A large and constantly growing 
list of banks recognize the addi- 
tional advantage of sending their 
key personnel to one of the schools 
of banking. 

Many banks also send staff mem- 
bers to the various bank clinics 
conducted by their own state bank- 
ers’ associations. Banks are seeing 
that their auditors, comptrollers and 
operating men actively participate 
in the work of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, an association devoted to 
improving bank operating and 
auditing procedures. I know of no 
other single thing that will do more 
to develop the personnel of a bank 
nor pay greater dividends than the 
active participation in these various 
associations devoted to the educa- 
tion and training of bank officers 
and employees. 

Many banks have: found it desir- 
able to send their officers in charge 
of operations and other key men 
in their organizations to visit their 
city correspondents and other banks 
for a week or two to study and ob- 
serve various phases of their op- 
erations. Such trips inspire, en- 
courage, and educate the younger 
men and invariably pay dividends. 
No one individual or bank has all 
the good ideas. 


BANKING 
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Sudging by the 


Insurance may very properly be regarded as a Trusteeship for the safeguarding of all 
forms of business and personal property, and for protecting firms and individuals against 
claims arising from their legal liability. Insurance companies are but custodians of the 
premiums paid by insureds, until those premiums are fully earned under the terms of the 
policy. Adequate reserves must be maintained throughout the term of the insurance 
for the full liability incurred, for cancellation and retroactive premium adjustments. 


It is readily understandable then, why Bankers and Credit Executives are keenly inter- 
ested in the record of Integrity, Stability, and Sound Management of the companies that 
insure the assets and operations of their clients. 


The Fire and Casualty Companies of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group form one of 
the oldest, strongest, and most reliable insurance organizations in the world. For proof, 
we invite the most complete examination of our record of Integrity and Progress. Through 
the more than seven generations spanned in our operations, we still adhere to our original 
principles of “Financial Stability and Sound Protection.” 


COMMERCIAL UNION OCEAN GROUP 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORP., LTD. . . . 1871 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY ee 
THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
sro 


By Standard 
protection 
“any 


HEAD OFFICE - ONE PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ATLANTA CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Financing Farm Equipment 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


fied, with each area demanding the 
type of machinery adapted to its 
needs. It is necessary, therefore, 
that each banking institution fa- 
miliarize itself with the needs of its 
territory and adopt a program suit- 
able to its locality. The officer in 
charge of making farm equipment 
loans should have a knowledge of 
the types best adapted for use in his 
section of farming country, should 
be familiar with the machinery used 
in the area, and should be able to 


and Omissions 
What is it? 


It is insurance designed especially to protect lending institutions 
against loss on mortgaged real property due to error or 
unintentional omission by its officers, employees, or agents, in 
arranging proper insurance coverage. 


The cost is surprisingly low and a new broad form is now 


available. 


Our agent will be glad to explain ... write today. 


THE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
inneapolis, Minnesota 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
FY, 
Coocitors 


Drvestors STOCK FUND 
“re 


FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Cevciters 
* 


Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


determine if the price quoted on new 
and used equipment is reasonable. 
Several price manuals are available 
which can be used as guides. 


Good Investment 


Country banks have realized that 
the financing of farm equipment is 
a good investment. Farm equipment 
is essential to agriculture and, with 
some few exceptions, a unit is pur- 
chased to round out a definite pro- 
duction program. This equipment, 


The Central States Fire Insurance Co, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
leigh, North Carolina 


Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, New York 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


“Boy, what a sweet little thing this 
interest is! Made 37 cents without feed- 
in’ the pigs, gatherin’ the eggs, huntin’ 


when properly used, pays for itself 
and earns additional profit for the 
farmer, thus increasing his standard 
of living. A sound farm machinery 
financing program, suitable to the 
territory served, should be adopted 
by every country bank. 

Much financing of farm machin- 
ery has been done during the past 
five-year period through an open 
line of credit, with only a financial 
statement to support the line. The 
farmers’ favorable position during 
World War II left many of them in 
a financial condition which war- 
ranted this type of credit. However, 
due to increased cost of operation 
and a narrowing of net income, this 
method of loaning funds for the pur- 
chase of farm equipment has about 
run its course. 

In many states, farm equipment is 
exempt from execution. Laws drawn 
years ago, when farm machinery 
represented a small amount of 
farmers’ investments, are anti- 
quated. At that time the farmers’ 
equipment was considered essential 
to his livelihood and in many cases, 
such as in Iowa, courts have held 
that all farm machinery which a 
farmer owns is exempt from execu- 
tion. (If such laws exist it may be 
well for state bankers associations 
to attempt to have them revised to 
conform to more modern condi- 
tions. ) 


Open Line Loans 


Another situation which has de- 
veloped in recent years and affects 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


the cows, or liftin’ a little finger!” 
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Lieutenant Frederick Henry ot Clinton, Oklahoma—Medal of Honor for sacri- 
ficing himself to save his platoon in combat near Am-Dong, Korea, September 1, 
1950. When the platoon could no longer hold its position, Lieutenant Henry 
ordered the men to pull back. But someone had to stay behind to provide cover- 
ing fire. He chose to be that man, and was lost. 


Always remember this—Lieutenant Henry offered his life for more than just 
a small platoon in far-away Korea. It was also for America. For you. 


Isn’t there something you can do when this man did so much? Yes, there is, 
You can help keep the land he loved solid and strong and secure. You can do a 
job for defense . . . by buying United States Defense* Bonds, now! For your 
bonds give your country greater strength. And a strong America is your best 
hope for peace and freedom—just as it was his. 


Defense is your job, too. For the sake of every man in service, and for yours, 
start buying more United States Defense Bonds now. 


Remember that when you’re buying home usually is money spent. So sign 


bonds for national defense, you’re up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
also building a personal reserve of where you work, or the Bond-A- 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if Month Plan where you bank. For 
you don’t save regularly, you generally your country’s security, and your 
don’t save at all. Money you take own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of 
America as a public service. 
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open-line loans is that of joint ten- 
ancy in regard to ownership of real 
estate. Many loans are extended for 
purchase of farm equipment through 
an open line of credit where the 
greater portion of the property in- 
dicated in the financial statement 
may be real estate. It should be de- 
termined, by checking the public 
records, how real estate is deeded; 
and, if joint ownership exists, both 


parties should join in the execution 
of the note. 

Farm equipment is capital in na- 
ture, and security should be taken 
for the financing of its purchase 
with an adequate downpayment, in- 
telligent repayment schedule de- 
signed to meet each individual’s 


needs, and then the terms of the 
contract should be enforced. 

In the case of the financing of the 
farm equipment dealer, the loan 
should be adequately secured with 


LONDON & 


eo 
GROUP 


(Fire Department) 


This Was the Year America Celebrated 


the First Coast-to-Coast Telephone Service 


Alexander Graham Bell's voice was carried over 3,000 miles when he 
inaugurated the New York to San Francisco telephone service. 


Progress was made in another field in 1915 when the Safeguard Insurance 
Company of New York and the London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
of America began servicing policyholders as members of the “L & L Group”. 


tHE London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 


PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


GROUP 


° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


No matter what the size, or the 
specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 
equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 
ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 
our services are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET W) 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


all the safeguards customary to floor 
financing and with a weather eye on 
the overall condition of supply and 
demand. 


Cash in His Pocket 


The farmer has had his fling with 
cash in his pocket and is beginning 
to lean on his credit. This is the 
period in which he again begins to 
consult the country banker. Yes, 
agriculture has been emancipated 
by modern machinery! It is, there- 
fore, the duty of the country banker 
to counsel and advise his customers 
to keep this modern trend from en- 
slaving them with debt. It is an 
American custom to enter a period 
of change with such vigor and en- 
thusiasm that quite often we over- 
extend ourselves. Machinery has 
been a wonderful asset to our 
farmers; but it must be purchased 
and used wisely. 


Enforce Restraint Policy 


The voluntary credit restraint pol- 
icy, which bankers have adopted 
generally, should be applied to this 
type of loan. If farm equipment can 
serve in a profitable manner to in- 
crease production, and other factors 
are favorable, it should be financed 
by the local bank. If the equipment 
is only going to serve as a luxury, 
it should not be financed. 

Each bank should take care of the 
legitimate needs for the advance- 
ment of stability of its community, 
but at the same time withhold credit 
that it feels is inflationary. Each 
bank operates under a charter. The 
authority extends a privilege under 
which there is an implied duty on 
the part of the bank to serve the 
needs of the people of its territory. 
Legitimate farm equipment financ- 
ing is one of the worthiest of bank 
functions and offers an excellent 
means of meeting the challenge. 

(END) 


WORKING TIME REQUIRED TO BUY 
1 QUART OF MILK 


MILK INDUS1BY NEWS 
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Customers like to do business here... 


Employees do better work, too, with these modern 
bank counters at The Chicago National Bank 


It needs but a glance as you enter the door to 
assure yourself, “‘here is a pleasant place to do 
business.” And since this is the Personal Bank- 
ing Division of a progressive metropolitan bank, 
an impression like this can be really important 
—even in terms of increased business. 
Remington Rand’s modern bank counters are 
largely responsible for the smooth operation, 
the gracious appearance of this banking division. 
Everything the tellers need is right at hand for 
the fastest service possible. Yet the arrangement 
is uncluttered . . . saves space to give a neat, 
orderly appearance — no unnecessary return 
working counters and locked-in, caged tellers. 
A feature of the attractive counters in both 
savings and checking departments is the change- 


Front view (below) and rear view (above) of the 


receivers (see photo) in easy reach of the cus- 
tomer’s hand. Behind the savings counter are 
the savings-ledgers and signature cards, housed 
in a Remington Rand Safe-Desk (not shown 
here), certified to protect contents for at least 
one hour against heat of 1700° F., and elimi- 
nating the need for trucking them to the vault 
at close of day. 

Counters Designed to Fit Your Needs 
Remington Rand bank counter equipment is 
available to meet any need. . . harmonize with 
any bank design. To learn what can be done to 
modernize your bank, consult our local repre- 
sentative and his confidential manual on Mod- 
ern Bank Counters. Or write to Room 1511, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


counter in the Personal Banking Division of The Chicago 


National Bank, Chicago. Frank G. Anger, Vice- 
President, heads this division; architects 
were Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill. 
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SERVICE 
Maintaining an inti- 
mate, personalized 
correspondent serv- 
ice. 


To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks 
rather than compete 
for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


Officials with years of 
service in this field, 
assuring a knowl- 
edge of requirements 
and valuable assist- 


The 
Public National 


Bank and Trust Company 
of New York 


Established 1908 


‘Member: New York Clearing House Assoctatio 
Deposit Insurance Corporation: 


SPEED and BEAUTY 


Modern Streamlined 


COIN CHANGER 


@More than 1000 satisfied 
users—banks, saving-loan, 
theatres, stores, ticket offices. 

®Sturdy aluminum—gray 
hammer-tone finish. 

® Compact, light weight—9 Ibs. 


® Trouble-free—not one cent 
spent for service by any cus- 
tomer in 2/2 years. 
® Smooth, efficient operation. 
Modern streamlining does it. 


At bank and office supply dealers—ONLY 
§ 4000 Long Beoch Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
Send literoture on MP Jr. ond nearest dealer's name. | 
Nome 


4 City Stote 
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Address 


| these things . 


World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


impact purposes.” So a State De- 
partment economist went to Iran 
and recommended for that land of 
crooked-stick plowing a $24,000,000- 
in-a-year program involving gifts of 
America’s most advanced and costly 
farm machines, and this without re- 
gard to the fact that Iran has gold 
and doesn’t need gifts. Listen to 
Senator Fulbright: 


Arkansas Wants Them, Too 


For example, in this program... 
wheeled tractors at $22,000 apiece 
... three-plow tractors . . . travelling 
hay bailers . . . the latest thing. They 
are only beginning to use them... 
in Oklahoma and Arkansas now... 
A self-propelled combine . . . Iran. 

. is a country where there would 
not be a half-dozen people who would 
have the slightest idea of what to do 
with a self-propelled combine .. . 
My guess is that in about a year or 
two those combines would be worth 
2 cents . . . In Turkey I saw them 
using one of these Case combines, 
not as a combine. They had taken off 
the wheels and put it on a little stand 
and were using it as a threshing ma- 
chine. That is a complete waste. I 
think it makes us look like fools to 
send that stuff to » place where that 
is likely to happen to it. 


Asked why Iran should not use its 


| own wealth to buy such items, a 
| Point IV witness replied: “I would 
| not personally like to see Iran throw 
| in the sponge and say ‘Nobody loves 


us very much.’” 

Chairman Tom Connally ruefully 
concluded that many Americans 
would like combines but can’t afford 
them, “yet we tax ourselves to send 
. . to people who do 
not know what to do about them.” 


| Administering Foreign Aid 


As the volume of our foreign aid 
has snowballed, competition for con- 
trol over the spending has developed 


| among the administrators. This has 


been a matter of much debate in 


| Congress this year. At this writing 


ECA seems due to die next year— 
in name, that is. What will happen 


| to its semi-independent missions 


abroad and to the ECA-financed 


_ European Payments Union remains 
to be seen. 


Even as its scheduled end nears 
ECA has taken on new tasks, nota- 
bly programs of development in the 


Near and Middle East. As was 
pointed out to the Administration 
at the outset, the Point IV program 
could never be limited to intangible 
technical advice. So ECA is to sup- 
ply machines and advice both; tak- 
ing away from the Point IV staff all 
functions in Iran, India, and Pakis- 
tan; but not in Israel, the Arab 
States, Afghanistan, Ceylon, North 
Africa, and Latin America. 
Brookings Institution, the latest 
outside group to study foreign aid, 
recommends that its administration 
“during the emergency” (undefined) 
continue on an ad hoc basis. Brook- 
ings would continue ECA indefinite- 
ly, but with closer relationship to 
our diplomatic missions abroad. 


Thirty-two full-facility 
offices strategically located 
in 24 Arizona communities 
enable us tofurnish accurate, 
first-hand information on 
every phase of Arizona's 
economy. Your inquiries are 
cordially invited. 


ARIZONA'S STATE-WIDE BANK 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
RESOURCES $271 MILLION 


Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 


SRA S50 
SURANCE COR 


A quarterly dividend of 45c a 
share, plus an extra divi- 
dend of 5c a share, has been 

declared on the common 
stock of this company, 
payable on October 1, _ 
1951, to shareholders of 
record September 6, 
1951. 
E. H. Volwiler, President 
August 23, 1951 
LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Phar- 
maceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Ill. 
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Japan Reemerges Minus Kimono 


Among the Government’s advisors 
at the Japanese Peace Treaty cere- 
monies at San Francisco was Joseph 
M. Dodge, past president of the 
A.B.A., financial advisor to the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied 
Powers and to the Secretary of the 
Army . .. The State Department is 
distributing translations of the Al- 
lied Powers Property Compensation 
Law, referred to in article 15 (a) 
of the treaty ... The only problem 
now facing Japan and us is: how 
are the Japanese to live? When, 
during the inter-war period their 
goods were excluded from the white 
man’s world and their surplus popu- 
lation as well, the Japanese turned 
on China. Then when we objected 
to their course on the mainland they 
hit us. Today Japan as our protege 
cannot pursue normal trade with 
Red China. Are we then going to 
give Japan the market it needs to 
exist? Or will Japan be subjected 
once more to gentleman’s agree- 
ments here. In the sterling area 


markets Japanese goods must hurdle | 


discrimination. Economically, Japan 
is a long way from independence. 
If we stopped our dole today, 30,- 
000,000 Japanese would starve. 
Every day there are 5,000 more 
Japanese mouths to feed; and our 
doctors have reduced Japan’s death 
rate by three-fifths since 1945. 


India and the Commies are not the | 


only ones to take strong exception 
to the Japanese treaty. Bitter was 


the comment of Australia’s Labor | 
Party head, Herbert Evatt: “Re- | 


pudiation of the solemn agreement 
lof the Far Eastern Commission in 
1947] that Japan will never be per- 
mitted to reestablish her forces and 
industrial might for rearmament. 
Now all the tragedies of the past 
apparently will be reenacted . . . The 
products of the low standard of 
labor conditions in Japan will be 
allowed to swamp countries with 
higher living standards.” 

This is an inauspicious outlook for 
a self-supporting Japan, our enemy- 
turned ally. 

Japan shows its determination to 
cast off the kimono for good and 
to wear the democratic dress of the 
West. But it wears this dress un- 
easily in an uneasy world. 


The Eximbank Angle 


The $1-billion of extra lending au- 
thority which the once tiny Export- 
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COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 38-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $13,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, 
Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Mm Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated,on August 29, 
1951,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable October 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 19, 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable October 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 19, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
August 29, 1951. 


Property 


Accounting 
Affects Profit 


@ Earning statements are sub- 
stantially influenced by the 
accounting treatment of 
capital and expense items 
and by depreciation poli- 
cies. Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provides 
the tool for better-control 
of property and deprecia- 
tion accounting. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Do Your Directors 


Read 
BANKING? 
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“Black gold” helps keep 
Southern California business 
booming. Add America’s #1 
agricultural output to tre- 
mendous business and resi- 
dential building—throw in 
gigantic strides in heavy in- 
dustry, and you have it. The 
richest sales potential per 
capita in history. 


Let us represent you and your 
customers. We have seen and 
helped this young giant, Los 
Angeles, grow. 


CITIZENS 


5th & Spring Streets 


From 
= SANTA 


MAILED DIRECT TO THEIR 


FAVORITE KIDDIES 
Unique Public Rela- 
tions idea for Banks. 
Proven successful. 


35 Conveniently Located Branch Offices 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | 


May be sold or offered free. 
Beautifully colored and_ illus- 
trated letters signed by “Santa’’. 
Chatty, informative, education- 
al. “North Pole” Post-mark. 
Mail 1 each week before Xmas. 
Write for details. 


ers. 


ARTHUR N. HAMELIN Sprincritto. mass 


Import Bank has asked Congress to 
provide is partly intended to finance 
Japan in “substantial” manner, 
Chairman Herbert Gaston testified 
in Senate hearings. Also in the 
bank’s plans are the Philippines and 
Middle East. Some U. S. official un- 
named by Gaston “has officially 
promised to lend some money to the 
Philippines.” That, apparently, re- 
quires Congress to furnish the cash 
and the Eximbank to lend it willy- 
nilly. Whether anyone has com- 
mitted the U. S. to more loans to 
Iran, Gaston did not reveal. He did 
predict that “Spain . . . will be on 
our necks.” 

Describing Wall Street’s foreign 
loans of the 1920s as “just plain bad 
banking,” Mr. Gaston is proud of 
his bank’s record in Latin America, 
with the exception of items like the 
unhappy Bolivian road loan. The 
Eximbank’s follow-up on loan expen- 
diture is inadequate, Gaston said, 
because it has not the money to pay 
inspectors. China’s defaults were 
not mentioned. Over the next five 
years the U. S. is “more or less 
bound” to provide the Philippines 
$250-million of loans or grants. ECA 
loans handled by the Bank have im- 
paired the quality of all Eximbank 
loans, Mr. Gaston reported. As a 
condition of its Middle East loans 
the Bank will insist on a “consider- 
able degree of domestic reform,” 
higher living standards for share- 
croppers, the breakup of large es- 
tates and landlordism which seri- 
ously menaces the U. S. A. 


Headaches Accumulate 


Eighteen ERP countries banded 
together to demand of the U. S. that 
“recovery and social justice” be not 
sacrificed in the rush to rearm the 
West. Congressional cuts in the 
economic subsidy for Europe 
prompted the decision of the Euro- 
pean governments, whose popular- 
ity with their people depends on 
what the latter get from their gov- 
ernments. To a large degree Europe 
has grown accustomed to American 
bounty. 

In the Near East, where Britain’s 
influence has been melting away, we 
have become involved in the efforts 
to end Egypt’s interference with 
Suez Canal traffic bound for Israel. 
Egypt’s reply to Britain’s charges of 
“irresponsible” and “uncompromis- 
ing” is threatened ending of the bi- 
lateral mutual defense treaty. 

We are still in the dark as to de- 


tails of the prolonged Anglo-Iranian 
oil impasse, supervised by Presiden- 
tial Ambassador Harriman... Aus- 
tralia flatly rejected U. S. pressure 
to join a wool-allocation scheme and 
control wool prices . . . But the In- 
ternational Materials Conference 


voted against cotton allocation this 
year as unnecessary. 


ECA Problems 


ECA has had itself and Europe in 
a stew over Senate-backed efforts to 
use U.S. aid in Europe against car- 
tels and for the greater benefit of 
the working classes. ECA report- 
edly has had to disavow a plan to 
circumvent European capitalism 
(“more feudalistics than capital- 
istic’) by fostering and financing 
productivity boards for the more 
equitable sharing of the wealth cre- 
ated by higher productivity. Euro- 
pean industrialists have been seeth- 
ing over the plan. With aid cut by 
Congress, reports show U. S. influ- 
ence and bargaining power diminish- 
ing pari passu. We are dared to cut 
off ERP at.the risk of ‘a great wave 
of labor unrest” in Europe that 
would result. Greece, on which we 
have spent some $2-billion under the 
Truman Doctrine, is no better pre- 
pared to go it alone than at the out- 
set, although a small army of U.S. 
officials has been modernizing and 
governing the land. 


Trade Controls; Investments 

The Kem Amendment prohibiting 
aid to countries which furnish Rus- 
sia munitions promises to provide 
an election issue in 1952. While the 
Senate was debating modification of 
the administratively troublesome en- 
actment of last June, Switzerland— 
not by agreement with the U. S., but 
voluntarily, as becomes a neutral— 
limited shipments to the East. This 
obviously was done to obtain re- 
moval of U. S. bans on shipments to 
Switzerland. 

Sentiment against trade with 
Communist lands is strong in Con- 
gress. Some would end not only ex- 
ports to but imports from the reds. 
The Oatis case has added to the 
anger. But Britain has been plan- 
ning increased trade with the 
Soviets, sending nonstrategic goods 
to pay for grains, foodstuffs, coal 
and forest products, which otherwise 
would have to be bought here with 
dollars. . . . Russia has been trying 
to subdue western Berlin by taxing 
various. essentials. (END) 
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Meet the New 
President 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 
banker who will be looked up to and 
respected as a leader of the bank- 
ing profession in the days to come. 
His bank will stand out and be do- 
ing business and serving its com- 
munity when this inflation period 
comes to its final resting place. 


World Outlook 


Ws are living in a confused world, 
and banking must meet the chal- 
lenges of our times. Again we find 
our country engaged in a war, the 
third one in 34 years. Again we face 
wartime obligations and wartime 
restrictions. There will be increas- 
ing problems to solve and increasing 
obligations to discharge. Each of 
these presents to us a challenge. 

If good fortune is on our side, the 
war in Korea will be decided in our 
favor, a principle will have been es- 
tablished, and the leaders in satel- 
lite countries will have learned that 
aggressions like those of the Greek 
communists and the North Korean 
communists do not pay. We will 
have been stimulated to build our 
defenses on an adequate scale; and 
perhaps the aggressors in the Krem- 
lin will stop, look, and listen before 
again proceeding across the tracks. 

But we shall live in a garrison 
state for a long time. As the defense 
program expands and develops, the 
strains on the country will increase, 
as will the demands on banking. 


Banking as a Career 


Doss banking today attract young 
people into its ranks to make bank- 
ing a career? This presents another 
practical challenge. 

There was a time when it was con- 
sidered just the thing to do to work 
in an old established bank; and often 
in those days, the salaries paid the 
clerical force were not what we could 
be proud of. 

Today the situation is different. 
We are in competition with industry. 
We must aggressively tell the young 
people the advantages a banking ca- 
reer offers. The primary sources of 
supply are our high schools, so we 
must intensively cultivate that field 
if we are to get our proper share of 
their graduates. From the stand- 
point of working conditions and sal- 
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The president in his office with Whitwell W. Coxe, general solicitor of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company 


aries, we are in a competitive man- 
power market, not alone from other 
banks, but from industry. 

To meet these challenges, the 
American Bankers Association has 
already published a booklet entitled 
Opportunities in Banking. It is es- 
pecially aimed at the group of young 
people who are graduating from our 
high schools. This booklet will be 
followed by a moving picture on the 
subject “A Career in Banking.” In 
addition, there is in preparation a 
series of radio and television shorts 
to help banks appeal to the people 
of their communities who would like 
to work in banks if they knew more 
about them. 

Now from the salary standpoint, 
the American Bankers Association 
published last September a study 
called How to Set Up a Salary Pro- 
gram in the Smaller Bank. This 
opens up a very broad subject, and 
I simply want to add that the an- 
swer is not that banks pay the 
“going rate,” but we must assure 
our personnel that the banks pay 
comparable rates for comparable 
work. This means that the job con- 
tent must be clearly defined and 
work classifications set up. 


Inflation and Human Nature 


For the past 18 years, inflation 
has been the chief instrument for 
popularity employed by practically 


every government in the world. 
First it was employed in this coun- 
try as a palliative for the illness of 
depression; and, its popularity dis- 
covered, it was continued as the best 
instrument for vote getting ever de- 
vised. 

The local autonomy which we call 
states’ rights still exists in consid- 
erable degree, but local responsibil- 
ity seems to have been lost. 

People seem to have been taught 
that Uncle Sam is an inexhaustible 
source of benefits to be drawn upon 
to pay part, if not all, of the bill. 
Everybody shouts for a reduction in 
Government expenditures, but few 
are willing to give up what they call 
so euphoniously “Government ser- 
vices.” 

Local and state chambers of com- 
merce still aid and abet local gov- 
ernments in drawing upon Federal 
beneficence for the construction of 
local projects. 

Everybody wants higher wages 
and a higher standard of living for 
himself. The lower income groups 
want the necessary taxes levied on 
the higher income groups, and the 
higher income groups want the 
lower income groups to pay a larger 
share than they do now. 

We all seem to believe in sacrifice 
by the other fellow. This makes in- 
flation hard to control. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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Dore Regarer 
Snods 

Wore Ledgers 

Cotarercl Registers 

Securities Ledgers 

Cashier Checks 

Sote Deposit Records | 


Sotekeeping Records 


Give all your 
important bank records 


MICROFILM PROTECTION 


\ 


at less cost. 


FAST SERVICE—ANYWHERE 
25 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS...FROM COAST TO COAST 


Atlanta Detroit Philadelphia 

Boston Houston Pittsburgh 

Buffalo Kansas City Portland, Oregon {( 
Chicago Los Angeles Seattle | 

Cincinnati Memphis St. Louis 

Cleveland Miami , San Antonio 

Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco 

Denver New Orleans Washington, D. C. 


New York City 


4 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises, from 583 Burroughs service centers. 


Two jMPORTANT WAMES MICROFILM 


| 


| Bell c Howell Burroughs 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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High-speed recorder. Three reduc- 
tion ratios available. Photographs 
fronts and backs of documents side 
by side on 16 mm. film, or at the 
flick of a switch, converts to 8 mm. 
photography of fronts only up one 
side of the film and down the other. 


in less time, with Burroughs Microhilming 


Sure, your bank is probably using microfilm .. . 
taking advantage of its protection, economy and 
convenience. But to what extent? 


How about the records that safeguard the inter- 
ests of your stockholders and of your employees 

. that define the structure of your bank as a 
going concern .. . that detail the obligations to 
depositors and trust department customers? 
Where would you stand if these records were 
destroyed or seriously damaged? 


Microfilming a// important records for protec- 
tion, as well as for economy of storage space and 
convenience of reference, is just good practice in 
any business. 


Your Burroughs representative will be glad to 
show you how it can be done, quickly and 
economically, with the finest in modern micro- 
film equipment—built by Bell & Howell to main- 
tain a tradition of leadership in fine photog- 
raphy. Why not call Burroughs today? 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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Importance of Saving 


Tue mutual savings banks were 
founded, and have grown, on the 
basic principle of individual thrift. 
Throughout the years, you have en- 
couraged your customers to adopt 
a program of planned regular sav- 
ings. At a time like this, when an 
increasing amount of the nation’s 
productive capacity is being devoted 


Meet the New President 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135) 


to military production and when the 
volume of available consumer goods 
is diminishing in relation to spend- 
able income, the savings programs 
of individuals can have a material 
effect on the economy of our coun- 
try. In this fight against inflation, 
it is important that as much income 
as possible be removed from the 
spending stream. 

All of us as bankers must meet 


AA 


i 


A 


for Your 


Established 1865 


Wings 


ransit Items! 


(COmmerce Jrust Ompany” 


Capital Dunks 29 Millon 
KANSAS CITY'S LARGEST 


Your collection items never rest in 
the Commerce. More than 159 transit 
employees working three 8-hour shifts 
provide 24-hour transit service of un- 
matched swiftness. We send more items 
direct than any commercial bank in the 
United States. Send direct through... 


BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


this challenge to divert excess con- 
sumer income into savings. A well- 
rounded program of individual say- 
ings will include both the building 
up of accounts in savings institu- 
tions and the purchase of United 


States Savings Bonds. Individuals 
should be encouraged to extend the 
maturities of E Bonds now coming 
due in accordance with the plan re. 
cently announced by the Treasury. 

I have become quite disturbed in 
recent months over the number of 
commentators, economists, and even 
a few respectable bankers who, in 
expressing concern over the future 
purchasing power of our dollar, have 
attempted to discourage the use of 
Savings Bonds as an investment. 
The arguments used against Savings 
Bonds apply with equal force to sav- 
ings accounts. Savings bankers have 
a vital interest in these statements 
and these arguments which tend to 
undermine the confidence of the 
American public in the time-honored 
principles of thrift and savings. 

If the people of this country are 
beginning to doubt the value of sav- 
ings because of the unsound fiscal 
policies of our Government, then our 
efforts should be directed toward 
stopping the dangerous waste, ex- 
travagance, and boondoggling in our 
Government. Savings bankers must 
take the lead in preserving the con- 
fidence of the American public in 
the future integrity of our dollar, 
and continue to preach the gospel 
of savings. The answer to the in- 
flationary trend is not to save less, 
but to save more, to produce more, 
and to spend less. 


Lieutenant Cocke (World War !) 
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American-Stardard 


the First im heating...first in plumbing 


THIS ATTRACTIVE double-page 
spread in full color featuring 
American-Standard heating 
equipment is appearing in the 
September and October issues 
of leading national magazines. 
It is encouraging people to 
modernize their homes. And 
many prospects for moderniza- 
tion loans in your community 
will see it. 


American- Standard Heating Equipment 


..ethe soundest kind of collateral for home improvement loans! 


@ Under prevailing regulations, products for per- 
manent home improvements such as the installation 
of new heating equipment can be financed for as 
little as 10% down and on terms up to 36 months. 


Good heating equipment enhances the value of 
any home . . . makes any loan a better risk. This is 
especially true when your applicant installs Ameri- 
can-Standard products. Because the fine quality, 


dependable performance, and long service record 
of American-Standard heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures are second to none. And also 
because pride of ownership makes your borrower 
a better risk from the personal angle. 


Your heating and plumbing contractor 
will be glad to furnish information about 
the American-Standard line. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Home Planners’ Libraries * 


Eacu month this column will list recent acquisitions in- 
cluding manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no state- 
ment made should be regarded as an endorsement. 


LETTER PERFECT. An excellent hand- 
book for the secretary. This 75-page 
booklet is filled with helpful information 
and suggestions aimed at improving the 
appearance of letters. Contains sections 
on salutations and use of titles, punctua- 
tion pointers, correction symbols, a very 
comprehensive list of words which sound 
alike but have different meanings, for- 
eign words and phrases and many other 
hints that will help the secretary in her 
work. Write to Dictaphone Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


BITUMINOUS COAL STORY. This 16- 
page illustrated booklet is filled with in- 
formation on the differences in the vari- 
ous kinds of solid fuel, tracing formation 
of coal and the history of its uses and 
describing America’s highly mechanized 
bituminous system that accounts for pro- 
duction of over one-half billion tons an- 
nually. A companion folder, “Map of 
Coal Areas in the United States,’”’ shows 
that 31 states have mineable coal de- 
posits and that for every ton of coal 
mined up to the present time more than 80 tons remain 
in the ground. It may be obtained from the Bituminous 
Coal Institute, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR 
AMERICAN INVEST- 
MENTS IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS. An illustrated 
booklet containing brief 
comment on the favorable 
conditions that exist for the 
establishment of industries 
in the Netherlands. Points out the steps being taken 
to provide organized information on the possibilities of 
this country and the government measures to make in- 
vestments in Netherlands Industries attractive to for- 
eign investors. Write to Netherlands Trade Commis- 
sion, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Business Aids 


New Products 


Operations Industrial 


THE INSIDE STORY OF 
BUILDING ECONOMY. This 
booklet attractively illustrates 
in full color the use of movable 
steel partitions in offices and 


“4 


| 


laboratories, schools, hospitals 
and factories. Points out advan- 
tages such as easy maintenance, 
attractive appearance, fire 
safety and ease of making util- 
ity repairs and additions. This 
type of construction gives maxi- 
mum use of floor space and the walls can be moved 
easily to meet new operating requirements. Available 
from the E. F. Hauserman Company, 6803 Grant Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


ge 


MODERNFOLD DOORS. 
An attractive 18-page book- 
let illustrating the use of 
folding doors in offices, 
stores, hotels, schools, hos- 
pitals, restaurants and 
wherever flexibility of space 
is needed. As “movable walls” these doors can make 
space do double duty, close off one room from another, 
form attractive background for displays, etc. These at- 
tractive doors can be used to equal advantage in solving 
space problems in the private home. A helpful booklet 
for anyone planning to build or modernize a commer- 
cial establishment or home. Write to New Castle Prod- 
ucts, New Castle, Indiana. 


HEATFORM FIRE- 
PLACES. A beautifully il- 
lustrated 35-page booklet 
showing fireplace settings in 
every type.of interior from 
period to modern ranch 
homes. This booklet should 
provide many ideas for those 
planning to build a home 
and would be an excellent addition to a bank’s home 
planning library. Describes the actions and advantages 
of this heat circulating fireplace as well as specifications 
for installing the unit and points out that in some 
climates this type of fireplace can be used to heat @ 
small home. Write to the Superior Fireplace Company, 
601 North Point Road, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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G-E Dishwasher 
saves many hours work. 


G-E Refrigerator 
has space for everything. 


G-E Disposall® 
washes away garbage. 


G-E Automatic Dryer 
eliminates clotheslines. 


G-E Range is fast, 
and cooks so evenly. 


G-E Automatic Washer 
gets clothes really clean. 


Pleased with her mortgage arrangements 


for these mighty good reasons! 


In the photographs above you see Builder E. I. 
Abbott calling back on Mrs. D. E. Robinson of 
Lyons, Illinois, and finding that she has lost 
none of her enthusiasm for her General Electric 
Kitchen-Laundry after living in her new home 
for over six months. 


Her mortgage arrangements permit her to 
pay for these efficient and economical appli- 
ances as a part of her regular mortgage. 

She is not burdened with short-term pay- 
ments in kitchen appliances. She need not as- 
sume obligations that may interfere with regular 
mortgage payments. 


Furthermore, the economical operation and 


long life of G-E appliances may offset the slight 
increase in monthly payments of the mortgage. 


An idea for you 


Doesn’t this “Packaged Mortgage’”’ Plan make 
sense to you? Isn’t it the type of plan that it 
would be to the advantage of your institution 
to offer? 


Remember that your interests are protected, 
too, because the home with the General Electric 
Kitchen-Laundry is one homeowners are proud 
to maintain. 


Home Bureau, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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how to give your 


Letterhead 


Business Personality 


To help you develop 
adequate letterhead 
representation for your 
business, Neenah devel- 
oped an original service 
which has proved its 
value to thousands of 
executives. A portfolio, 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
BUSINESS IMPRESSION, combines a set of psycho- 
logical principles, a basic kit of letterhead designs, 
and a nationwide survey of letterhead preferences. 
The portfolio and Letterhead Test Kit are free to ex- 
ecutives. Write direct on your business letterhead. 


A Guide to BETTER INDEXING 


Contains use- 
ful informa- 
tion about Tab 
sizes, Card 
sizes, Methods 
of Indexing, 
Ruling In- 
structions, and 
ideas for color 
control sys- 
tems. Send for 
a free copy. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


the courage to act effectively without wide popular sup- 
port. 


Who Gets Hurt? Everybody! 


What is happening to your money? Who and what 
causes inflation? Who is hurt by it and how much? What 
must you do personally to stop it? 

What is happening to the 80,000,000 thrifty Americans 
who have loaned their savings to Uncle Sam? Do you 
own any kind of bond, or a life insurance policy, a sav- 
ings bank account, a social security card, an annuity, 
an industrial pension, or an interest in a civil service 
retirement fund? If you have any claim to a fixed num- 
ber of dollars payable to you, or your wife, or child, 
now or in the future, you are being hurt badly by in- 
flation. Remember, too, that as you grow older your 
chance to reacquire a nest egg will be less. 

There are 83,000,000 persons who hold life insurance 
policies. Women are the chief beneficiaries. Inflation has 
punished them severely. Life insurance in force in 1932 
was $101-billion. In 1949 it was $214-billion. This looks 
like a marvelous record. But is it? The $214-billion would 
actually buy no more groceries, coal, shoes, etc., than 
$123-billion would in 1932. This shows how dollars are 
melting away. 

There are 34,000,000 more life insurance policyholders 
than the total number of voters for President on all tickets 
in 1948. If they, and their wives, understood how the 
security painfully paid for during a lifetime is melting 
away, their demand for protection against inflation could 
be overwhelming. 

Similar losses are being taken by the 100-odd million 
who hold social security cards, the 38,000,000 employees 
who hold industrial group life insurance or retirement 
pensions, the 50,000,000 savings bank and building and 
loan depositors, not to mention many smaller groups like 
schoolteachers, professors, clergymen, firemen, policemen, 
postmen, who are paying to various retirement or old- 
age-benefit funds. 

As the average life span is increasing, the total number, 
as well as the percent, of our people living past 65 is also 
rapidly increasing. They have more old age to insure 
against and inflation leaves them less to insure it with. 
If they cannot live out their lives on their own savings, 
the burden of supporting them by taxes levied against 
those who are still in their working years is likely to 
become intolerable. Inflation, therefore, concerns every- 
one from the time he gets his first job, both as an earner 
and as a taxpayer. 


At this point the writer of the article covers various 
important angles of the subject, stressing that, while 
the money supply has trebled in the last decade, things 
to buy have only doubled. He then leads up to these 
conclusions: 


Here’s What YOU Can Do 

You yourself can do very practical things to combat 
inflation. Here are some of them: 

(1) Write your Congressman. Yes, this is what you’ve 
been told so often! It is old advice. But to curb inflation 
it is still the best advice and far too few act on it. Re- 
mind your Congressman that you expect him to fight for 
economy; rebuke him when he yields to the pressure of 
some special group that wants exemption from controls 
or a special subsidy. Send him a word of appreciation 
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when he stands up to be counted on the right side. 

(2) Whatever your walk in life, you can do your bit 
to keep prices down. You can give a good day’s work 
for a day’s pay; if everybody does that, we shall produce 
more goods at less cost. If you manufacture or sell goods, 
you can give good value and refrain from taking advan- 
tage of the fact that you could profiteer. 

(3) You can stop unnecessary spending. You can do 
without that TV set for a while. Later on things are 
going to be more abundant and cheaper than they are 
now. 

(4) Economy begins at home. Watch your local gov- 
ernments—your town board, city council, park board, 
school board. This is no time for any but essential ex- 
penditures. Sure, a new bandstand in the park would 
be nice, and the town can afford it. But don’t build it! 
The sum of all such little unessential projects all over the 
land helps boost the price of materials and labor. 

(5) Discuss the problem of inflation with your neigh- 
bors, make it a topic in your clubs, get speakers who can 
present the problem effectively, try to see that the high 
school students are told the economic facts of life. In 
short, do your best to make sure that everyone in your 
neighborhood is aware of the menace and what can be 
done to combat it. 

(6) Above all, save! If it were possible to withhold 
part of our income from us, to be paid to us at a later 
date, that would be a most effective weapon against in- 
flation. But since we cannot be forced to save, we must 
save voluntarily; that is, remove our little cupful of 
money from the flood. A cupful doesn’t count? Wrong. 
The flood of money consists entirely of cupfuls. 

(7) One thing the Government can and must do is to 
sop up as much of the increased money supply as possible 
by taxes. Your part in this is to pay without evasion. 
Better pay taxes now than have your widow cash in your 
life insurance some day for just enough to buy a meal— 
as actually happened in Germany. 

The only hedge against inflation that is worth anything 
to the millions of people now being hurt is to understand 
the simple arithmetic of money and prices and make that 
understanding felt at the ballot box. 


Voluntary Credit Restraint 


OVERNOR POWELL of the Federal Reserve Board re- 
cently traveled across the nation to observe first hand 
the progress of the banks’ own program for preventing 
inflationary expansion of credit. All evidence, he says, 
indicates its success. Here are just a few brief case 
reports showing the methods and direction of the pro- 
gram. 

(1) A finance company specializing in making small 
personal loans sought to borrow from a commercial 
bank in order to increase its lendable funds. The com- 
mittee decided the loan would not be in harmony with 
the Voluntary Credit Restraint Program and suggested 
to the bank which sought its opinion that the applicant 
for the loan should be advised to obtain additional capi- 
tal from sources other than temporary bank debt. 

(2) A small department store asked for $25,000 to 
purchase and modernize premises which were being 
rented. The committee advised the inquiring bank that 
they considered such a loan not in harmony with the 
Restraint Program, adding that loans of this kind came 
under the general: principle announced in Bulletin No. 
2 of the National Voluntary Credit Restraint Commit- 
tee. This bulletin suggested, among other things, that 
financing of the “expansion and modernization expen- 
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ditures of concerns in the distribution or service lines 
where the distribution or service is not defense support- 
ing” should be postponed “to a more propitious time.” 

(3) A retail merchant applied to his bank for a $12,- 
600 loan for construction of a new store building. The 
bank’s application explained that the merchant’s lease 
was expiring and he was being forced to move. He had 
received a permit from the National Production Au- 
thority for construction of a store. The committee ad- 
vised the bank that the loan might be considered in 
harmony with the Restraint Program, but noted that it 
should be subject to the provisions of Regulation X. 

(4) A magazine publisher in acquiring his business 
had invested well over a quarter of a million dollars of 
his own cash. He was now asking for a $75,000 loan, 
proposing to repay the money from earnings of the 
company and from proceeds of the sale of some munic- 
ipal bonds he held. After some examination of the past 
operation of the company, the committee advised the 
bank the loan was in harmony with the Program, since 
it might be considered a working capital loan. 

(5) An individual, planning to open a retail apparel 
store as his initial business venture, sought to borrow 
$15,000 from a commercial bank. Asking the regional 
commercial banking committee for an opinion, the bank 
was told such a loan would not be in harmony with the 
Restraint Program, because it meant providing bank 
credit for starting a nonessential business. 

(6) A farmer asked his bank for a $3,000 loan in 
order to construct a silo and to shingle the roof of his 
house. The committee advised the bank that since the 
proceeds of the loan were needed for the normal work- 
ing operations of a farm, the credit would be in har- 
mony with the Program. 

(7) An individual with a sound credit rating asked 
for approximately $2,000,000 to acquire several small 
companies engaged in servicing petroleum producers. 
The committee advised the bank such a loan would not 
be in harmony with the Credit Restraint Program, 
since it was for the purpose of financing the acquisition 
of equities and would not increase productive capacity 
in any way. This decision is made under the principles 
announced in the original statement of the program for 
Voluntary Credit Restraint dated March 9, which stated 
“loans for the acquisition of existing companies or 
plants where no over-all increase of production would 
result” should not be made under present conditions. 

(8) A bank was asked for a credit of approximately 
$1,000,000 to be used for the purchase of an oil tanker, 
which was to be leased to an oil company. The com- 
mittee decided the loan was in harmony with the Pro- 
gram, since this is the normal method of financing the 
purchase of tankers. 

(9) A commercial bank was asked for a credit of 
more than $1,000,000 to purchase a metal working com- 
pany and arrange for its recapitalization in order to 
retire the interests of estates of previous owners. De- 
fense orders constituted about one-half of the com- 
pany’s business. The purchaser intended to use some 
of the credit to increase productive capacity in order 
to enable the company to accept additional orders. The 
committee advised the lender that the loan would be 
in harmony with the program since production would 
be increaséd and the flexibility of operations increased. 

(10) A distributor of sewing machines applied to 


his bank for approximately $50,000 to finance and ir 
crease his inventory. The committee advised the bank 
the credit would not be in harmony with the program, 
since the purchase was to boost inventory above norm 
operating and essential needs. 
(11) An investment banking firm asked the com 
mittee’s opinion about a multi-million dollar proposed. 
issue of preferred stock, the proceeds of which were to 
be used together with other corporate funds to con 
struct additional facilities for the production of chemi- 
cals needed in the defense effort. Part of the proceeds” 
were to be used in the repayment of several million dol 
lars in short-term bank loans. The committee asked the 
corporation for an explanation of the use made of the 
funds obtained from the bank loans, and, after ascer-_ 
taining that they had been employed in construction 
additional chemical productive capacity, approved the 
flotation of securities and asked the corporation to in- 
clude the explanation of the bank financing in its pros-— 
pectus for the new issue. 4 
(12) An investment banker asked the committee’s” 
opinion of a loan amounting to approximately $1,000,- — 
000, which it proposed to sell to an insurance company 
as a private placement. The proceeds of the loan were 
to be used to retire preferred stock and to augment” 
working capital. The committee advised the investment 
banker that the portion of the loan to retire preferred 
stock was not in harmony with the Program but that 
the portion to augment working capital appeared to be’ 
in line with the corporation’s operating needs and 
therefore would be in harmony with the program. : 
(13) The committee received an inquiry from a mu- ~ 
nicipal board of education, asking for an opinion on a ~ 
bond issue of more than $10,000,000, the proceeds to be 
used for construction of new schools and additions to ~ 
present buildings, the construction program to run” 
through 1956. The committee asked the board of edu- | 
cation to submit another inquiry giving details of bor- 
rowing requirements anticipated for the current fiscal ~ 
year only, explaining that it was not appropriate to re- 
view and approve financing of a school expansion pro- 
gram running over a period of years. 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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